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MEMOIR ON THE RIVER INDUS. 


PAKT 1. 

In the present Report I purpose to state, in as concise a manner as I 
am able* all the information regarding the physical geography and 
actual state of the river Indus, which my late voyage to Hyderabad, 
performed by order of Govern meat, afforded me tlie opportunity of 
collecting. 

It is already known to His Excellency in Council* that the Imtus 
steamer, in which I embarked, reached the main stream of the river 
Indus,, not by that embouchure by which the principal body of the water 
is discharged, but by the collateral branch, called Hujamrec, which, in 
maintaining the intercourse between the upper part of the Indus and 
the sea, answers the same useful purpose to navigation, in relation to 
this river, that is served by tlte Ilooghly in reference to the Ganges, 

This circumstance deprived me of the opportunity of observing the 
main stream in that part of its coarse which extends between its 
embouchure and the point where the Hnjamree branch separates from 
it , and though, regarding this part, which I did not visit personally, I 
collected sonic information from Native^ which i found to be somewhat 
at variance with former descriptions* but corroborated by the ob^erva* 
tions of Lieutenants Fottingcr and Carlesa, yet* as the river here has 
been fully examined by the abovenamed officers, I shall confine the 
observations which 1 have now the honour to submit, to the main stream 
between the latitude of Hyderabad and the point where ii gives otT the 
11 u jam re e, and to the latter branch from its efflux at Seance until it 
reaches the sea. 

Between the points to which my observations refer, that is between 
the latitudes of Hyderabad and 8cance, the mainstream of the Indus, 
during ihc period of our visit, gave off no considerable branch. Our 
voyage did not extend to the point where the Fullailee separates from 
the river; bm the condition of this branch, as observed near Hyderabad* 
gave in contra vc ruble evidence that a very small body of wnifr entered 
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ii during the season in question ; for here the Fullailee exhibited merely 
a succession of almost rtagnanl pools, never exceeding the depth of two 
or three feet, and in which it was difficult to observe whether there 
existed any current. The point at which this branch is generally de¬ 
scribed to rejoin the main river, near TrikuJ, was found with some 
difficulty, for not only was there no water observed in the bed, but the 
bed itself could scarcely be distinguished. 

The Pmyafce, which is the next offset from the Indus, was observed 
in nearly the same state as the Fullailce, with even less water; and 
after this, on tile left bank, no derivation entitled to the name of a 
branch is met with, until we reach the point which forms the limit of 
my observations on the main river. 

On the opposite (right) bank of ifie river, between my limits, we 
expected to find, near the village of Tanka, the apex of the Delta, and 
the point where the waters of this river are described to be shared 
between the two great channel a, viz. the Buggaur, delineated as forming 
its western, and the Sata its eastern arm. But no such division was 
observed; and the Indus, at the point in question, flowed in a single and 
undivided bed, the trace of the old Bugg&ttr, indeed, being observable, 
but the level of the lowest part of its bed was elevated between six and 
seven feel above the level of the surface of the river, at the period of our 
visit. Below tliis point, at the distance of ten miles, we observed 
the dried bed of the Teteeab, which In the reason of the swell conducts 
a porlion of the waters of the main river into the Ilujamrcc at the 
Seance section { but this is used merely as a temporary canal of 
irrigation ; and neither from the capacity of its bed, nor the length of Us 
course, does ii deserve to be considered as a branch. From this point, 
until we reach our limits again, no other branch is observed to be given 
off by the Indus. 

Passing the point where the llnjamrce separates, it is necessary for 
me to conllnue my observations on the authority of the officers whose 
examination I have noticed, and on the authority, algo, of Natives* who 
afforded me information regarding the district which ] could not 
examine myself. Below the separation of the ilnjamrcc, the main 
stream al present gives oft no branch from the right bank ; for die 
channel of the Gorab, by which Captain A. Bit rues passed into (he 
main river, while on the Lahore Mission, is ul present quite obliterated 
near die former point of efflux, and the lowest part of the bed is elevat¬ 
ed, like that of the Buggaur, above the level of the surface of the river, 
in such a manlier that, even during the annual swell, the water cannot 
enter it* 

On the left bank, Lieutenant Fat linger observed the former channel of 
the Mull « nearly choked up,” a small rivulet, which he stepped over, 
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being all that remained of this channel, Below this poini, the same 
officer observed the remains of the channel called Mootnce. This bad 
a width of « about thirty yards” ; and though it admits, as the Natives 
informed me, of the passage of small doondecs from Shahlmoder into 
the main stream, no sea-going vessels, even of the smallest siae, can 
enter ihe latter by this channel; but, on the contrary, cannot reach 
closer to the port of Shahbundcr, situated on that branch, than eight or 
ten miles. 

After this point, the main river enters the lowest region of the Delta 
where the elevation of the banks is nearly equal to that of the surface 
of the river, and even where a portion of the land contiguous to the 
river is overflowed at every high tide. Here the channel creeks com¬ 
mence, which derive the water which they contain from the sea T during 
the tide of flood, hut do not discharge any portion of the fresh water of 
the river. These have been described as so many mouths of the Indus. 
But though their existence is serviceable, in so fur that some of them 
atTurd access at high tide, by which small fishing-boats can penetrate 
into the river, as well as a passage for dooudoes to pass along the line 
of coast, yet the practice of denominating and delineating, without dis¬ 
tinction, as mouths of the Indus, every point at which the sea insinuates 
itself into the low coast of the Doha, and which, at certain times of tide, 
alford this partial communication with the river, without attending to 
the essential difference between the mouths which discharge the waters 
of the river and the salt creeks which do not perform this function, lias 
led, in combination with other circumstances, to exaggerated notions 
regarding the dimensions of a river which was supposed to require so 
many outlets liy which to discharge its waters into the sea. Now that 
the actual state of the Indus is more precisely stated by professional 
mcn n sent by this Government for the purpose, this overrated estimate 
is apt to be followed by the extreme of disappointment ; as if, because 
the Indus docs not reach the expectations formerly entertained of its 
magnitude, it must therefore be regarded as entirely unfit for the useful 
object of commercial navigation. These extremes of opinion are equally 
distant From the truth. 

To resume the description of the branches into which the Indus; is 
divided. Having enumerated those which are observed to be given off 
from the main river, after it passes the latitude of Hyderabad, I shall 
follow the course of the Hujamrec, and. after observing the offsets from 
this ramification, 1 shall proceed to stale the conclusions to which the 
preceding observations on this point have led me. 

After Leaving the main stream at Seance, no branch is given off by 
the Hiijamree until it passes Rnree Gorah, and reaches the small Raj of 
Mutuooda-jo-goie, at which point two branches ore observed . Only one 
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of ihi ?hu putties si course of any Icnglli, after leaving liie llnjamree. 
This is called Kuttoo, by which eoiiummication is kept up with the 
Rcchcb Creek. 

On passing into this branch, however, you leave the fresh water of the 
river, and the navigation towards Da raj ah and K uracil tie depends 
entirely on the Hood tide entering these channel creeks from the ocean ; 
for during the retreat of the tide all progress is impossible, the channel 
being left completely dry. After passing the point where this channel 
is givenoff, no offset, in any way entitled to the appellation of a branch, 
is observed on either bank, until you arrive at the Buggana, which is a 
salt-water channel, running nearly parallel to the coast, at the distance 
of a few yards from the coastdme- 

If* in the enumeration of the branches now 1 given* I have not over¬ 
looked some important offset, if will appear evident that no more than 
three among the numerous mouths usually attached to the Indus can 
serve the purpose of discharging the body of I he water of that river* after 
the latter passes the latitude of Hyderabad at least, during the or* 
dinary state, viz, that which it exhibits for eight or nine months* in 
the year- These mouths are—Iff, the principal onc s the Minejo or 
Munucjah, which discharges the main body of the water ; 2 nd^ the 
embouchure of the Hujamrce; and 3rrf, that which is supplied through 
the channel of the Mootnee, 

That the main river does not, after passing Scanee, subdivide into 
any other than those above enumerated, is confirmed by the observations 
of Lieutenants Carless and Potiinger- Lieutenant Vv ood and myself 
have observed* that from the Ilujamree no odset meriting to be consider¬ 
ed as a branch is given offi after that branch itself separates from the 
main ri veil As for the Mootnee* the small breadth which it ass nines, 
even at the point where it is first given off* and its limited depth, which 
is barely sufficient for the navigation of doondecs, requiring from eight 
to eighteen inches of water, preclude the possibility of any great 
subdivision of ihc waters of that branch. 

The same observations may apply to the numerous branches which, 
even in the latest maps 5 +—in that, for instance rccenfly published by 
sanction of the Bengal Governmeat* — axe delineated as sharing the 
waters of the Indus* to an extent nearly equal to that of the main river 
itself. An examination of the river, as laid down by Lieutenant Wood, 

* During the remaining month*. the river eaniant be approached from the sea t u? ilsat, 
though during the mil the larger volume uf water discharged fnrilitateB the internal romsuu- 
nicatiufl by the Indm. yet to the foreign trader* wad fur transit, the condition of the river 
during ihe dry icuon ii alone inti=rtatmg- 

t Caplnirt A, BmUHt ^heo proceeding on hi* late Mkricm to Hyderabad, did not cros* ft 
tingle branch between the Kom and the Fulhutee, though in the map several are delineated 
ewaiag the ipieciipo of bii fouie. 
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will prove that, for the extent therein delineated, no branch of any 
magnitude can be supplied by the Indus, at least during the ordinary 
state of tile river. These branches, therefore, the appearance of which 
in our maps has added to the effect of exaggerating beyond the realily 
the dimensions of the Indus, have been intended, evidently, to represent 
canals of irrigation, by which the waters of the river are, during the 
swell, distributed over the counlry. No distinction, however, being 
laid down, between objects so essentially different as branches of 
apparently equal magnitude and permanence with the river from which 
they are derived, and mere temporary canal*, natural or artificial, which 
for two or three months of the year only eoniain water in their channels, 
the misunderstanding on this subject was as natural as it has been 
general; but it may now be safely concluded that no branch, except 
those which are above described as separating from the Indus after it 
passes Hyderabad, and no mouths but those which have been enume¬ 
rated, can be considered as subservient to the general navigation of the 
river. And this also we may hold as certain, that whatever local 
changes take place in the channels which distribute and discharge its 
water, — except, indeed, the river Indus undergo a general and permanent 
increase of volume,—we cannot reasonably expect to find during one 
season more numerous or larger branches than during another* These 
relations may change, and we may witness, during one year, the water 
of the river distributed among a greater number of channels than during 
the preceding season; but we shall also find that the number of 
branches is maintained at the expense of the volume of water discharged 
by each; and if the river ever again become divided between the Buggaur 
and Sata arms, the dimcn*tons of those channels now in existence wit! 
be diminshed by the quantity supplied to the channels at present dry : 
but this arrangement, instead of favouring, would greatly increase the 
difficulties of lire navigator, who, even in the present concentrated slate 
of distribution, finds, in the few channels now open, barely sufficient 
depth of water for his purposes* 

To reduce the fact to its simple expression s the Indus opposite 
Hyderabad was found to have a mean breadth of GIG yards, with a 
mean depth of twelve feet.* Let us distribute this volume over the 
area represented in our maps as occupied by the various branches and 
numerous embouchures of the Indus, and we shall find that a very 
small portion of water indeed can be shared by each. In the swell of 
the river it is true that this volume is increased, and that branches 
which contain no water during the rest of the year will, during this 

* Eij^htom or treaty ftst mny bn enti tn&tftl m the men n depth iluring the aeumi of the 
■mil. * 
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season, be filled: but this fact requires to be so stated; olherwiaa we are 
apt to mislead,* and to a serious exttml T in a country to which, from 
political causes, access is so difficult. 

In this way, a feature which is only temporary lias been taken as a 
permanent character of the river, and the Indus has been endowed with 
dimensions exceeding the Ganges far, and approximating to, nay even 
exceeding in size, one of she largest rivers of the American continent, 
the Mississippi* But it will be seen that the increased volume of water 
which, even in the season of the swell, parses through the Indus, does 
not require the vast hydrographical system for its drainage and dis¬ 
charge which we observe represented as forming the lower portion of 
the river. 

Having premised these remarks, l shall proceed to describe, in 
succession, the different points connected with the portion of the Indus 
which has been the subject of personal observation during my voyage 
from the sea to Hyderabad* 

The extent to which my observations refer may be naturally divided, 
us regards the river, into two distinct portions, viz, the collateral branch, 
and that portion of the main trank which WC traversed. These two 
portions contrast in various particulars, and even each of them, in 
different portions of its course, undergoes changes and presents 
variations in i*s physical characters, which would justify a further 
division, in order To render this description more clear, did 1 not find 
that such actually obtains among the Natives ; so that, in the more de¬ 
tailed topographical notice which forms Pari II. of this paper, I have 
only had to follow ihe local divirions already established by the Na¬ 
tives, in reference both to the main river and to the secondary branch. 

The mouth of the Hujamrcr, by which we entered the Indus, was 
found, by the observations of the Officers of the Indian Navy, to be 
situated in lat. 21° 13' 20* N., and in long. h7° 23' 20" E. From 
ihi* point to that at which it separates from the main river, this branch 
takes a general direction nearly ENE., whereas the general direction 
of the main stream between Seance and Hyderabad is nearly NNE. 
The direct distance between the two extremities of the llnjaiuree may 
be stated a! twenty-seven miles. On I he other hand, the length of the 
main stream, from the point of separation to the latitude of Hyderabad, 
assigning lat. 25° 22 f N-, long. 41' E. as the geographical rite of 
the city, will amount to fifty-seven miles. By the windings of the river, 
the length of the course of the Hujamtee wascompuled to be fifty-seven 
miles, and that of the main river seventy-four mile*, which will give to 

* In the wmumji the Giiiigcs may slated to frame a breadth of UX) mile*; far, during 
the amnion ufaht nuns, the river thluies to that u.xtvut in the lower put of it* course. 
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tin* former thn proportion of two miles of winding to every mile, and in 
tiie main river seventy-four miles for I lie same extent. 

The velocity with which the current flows varies of course greatly as 
\ve observe it in the main trunk and in the collateral branch. In the 
former, the general velocity of the surface current may be fairly stated 
at front three and a half to four miles an hour during the dry season, 
not taking into consideration the velocity witnessed at the sudden I tends, 
observed in several points of the MoogTah section, where the current is 
much more rapid than elsewhere. The current in the Itojamree did 
not exceed one mile and two furlongs during the ebb, and one mile and 
one furlong during the flood, 

A I the mouth of the flujamree, we have a depth of nine feet at low* 
water; in llio latitude of Bstree Gorali the river assumes n mean depth 
of seventeen feet, the maximum being five fathoms, the minimum one 
fathom. Between this point and Seance, the depth of water rapidly 
decreases in this branch, until wo found, in the month of December last, 
that the maximum depth was reduced in several places to throe feet, 
and in more than one situation to two feet and a half, 

Tn the main stream, the depth of water seldom exceeds five fathoms, 
and rarely did we fail to find, in some point or other of a transverse 
section of the bed, a maximum depth of less than one and a hall or two 
fathoms. The manner in which this depth is distributed forms a 
point worthy of consideration. We observed that the navigable channel 
presents, generally, the form of a narrow gut, with tho sides rising 
abruptly, the bed for the remaining extent forming a broad, shallow flat. 
Where I he soundings were greatest, wc always found the channel most 
confined, and narrowest, anil when the maximum depth was diminished 
to two or two and a half fathoms, wc observed that this depth was more 
equally distributed from bank to bank, the current more moderate, and 
the navigation most easy. In ray description or the sections of the 
river, l have furnished more details regarding the depth of the main 
Hire am. 

The influence of the tide extends along the whole course of the 
Hujamrce, hut above Baree Gorah this phenomenon is so much reduced 
that, unless during the springs, and then even to a very limited extent, 
no practical advantage is derived from it in the navigation of the river, 
1 have elsewhere stated lhat the range between the lowest level during 
i he ebb, ami the top of the flood, amounted to seven feet at the mouth 
of the Hujamree j to three and a half to four feet at Raree Gorah, and at 11 
point nearly half-way between Bnrec Gorah and Seance wc found a 
maximum rise of eight inches. Passing into the main river, the influ¬ 
ence of the tide becomes almost imperceptible, and in the latitude oi 
Tatta a rise of three inches during the springs was, with soutp hesilation, 
5 lb 
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attributed by Lieutenant Wood to ilie influence of the ocean tide. 
Beyond this point, however, even this equivocal evidence of the tidal 
influence was lost, 

In watching the diurnal movement which takes place in the general 
level of the Indus, wo observed that the depression which, during the 
months of our visit, amounted on an average to half an inch daily, was 
occasionally disturbed> On some occasions, the nature of this dis¬ 
turbance consisted in a sudden rise of one inch or so, instead of a 
depression of half an inch per diem, which might be denominated the 
normal rate. 

Or another occasion, instead of a rise, the level of the river would 
experience an unusual depression, greater than the maximum depres¬ 
sion which was considered the ordinary rale. Again, on other occasions, 
for twenty*four hours the level would become stationary* To account 
for these changes, we conceived that the ordinary depression resulted 
from the general outflow or drainage exceeding the amount of supply 
poured into the river at this season ; the extraordinary depression 
ahvavs corresponded to the prevalence of strong northerly winds, which, 
though at the season of on? visit we had the temperature much reduced, 
were likewise very dry, and by evaporation, as well as by their mechani¬ 
cal agency, operated in depressing the general level. The occur¬ 
rence: of min m the countries to the north w r as assigned by us as the 
cause of the opposite effect, viz. the unusual rise; and we were borne 
out in this supposition by the occurrence of rain in Sind, which 
followed the greatest rise of this kind which we observed, and which 
proceeded from the direction assigned as the regions where the fall of 
rain had occurred. 

The third effect was observed to correspond to the period of the 
springs : and the interrupted action which was then observed, as 
regarded the movement in the level of rite surface of the river, I attri¬ 
buted to the influence of the pressure resulting from the augmented 
quantity of the waters of the ocean introduced into ihe inferior channels 
of the river at this period* To this extent, therefore, if my observation 
be correct, the influence of the tide may be felt oven at the latitude of 
Hyderabad. 

The waters of the Indus do not enjoy she reputation which the inha* 
hilarity of Egypt attribute to those of the Nile. Though this river forms 
the mainspring of life to Bind, as ihe Nile docs to the country through 
which it flows, the Indus water does not possess that lightness, nor 
those delicious qualities which, in the figurative language of the 
Egyptian Musulinansp tk had their Prophet ever known, would have 
induced him to have supplicated heaven for a terrestrial immortality, 
that he might enjoy it for ever/ 1 
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But though an object of worship with the Hindoos o l Sind, as the 
source of She fertility of she country* the water of this river* ass it pusses 
through the lower part of its coarse, has sot the qualities usually pas- 
by river waters, Hike most of the Indian rivers, the Indus- 
exhibits a foul and muddy appearance* and, even when iiltercd, de¬ 
water cannot, by this mechanical process* he deprived of all its impu¬ 
rities, but assumes a milky or opalescent tinge. 1 ho mud contained 
in the water of the main stream* at the latitude of Hyderabad* 1 found to 
amount to L21S per cent, ; thal of the Hnjamrce branch amounted to 
0.061 per cent. Similar experiments were made by Lieutenant Carles* 
near the embouchure of the main stream* but his results 1 have not 
been able to procure* 

The amount of mud suspended by the waters of the Indus is much 
less than the appearance of the water would lead the observer to expect* 
It is also much less than that which was found by ^lajor Renncll to be 
contained in the waters of the Gauges, which, according to him, amount¬ 
ed to one-fourth. The nature of the mud thus suspended I shall notice 
when 1 consider the nature of the soil of Sind, wish which it is identical 
in chemical composition. Resides the mud suspended, these waters 
contain* iu a slate of solution, a proportion of sail tie ingredients, princi¬ 
pally common salt, carbonate of soda, find nitrate of potash (or nitre). 
The amount of these saline ingredients in the current of the river is not 
so great as to render the water disagreeable; but when the Water be¬ 
comes stagnant, the Foreign matter is taken up from the soil, which is 
impregnated with the above subssauccs to a considerable amount, so 
that the water of the Indus ilself is preferable to that derived from the 
ponds, or from those branches in which she current is feeble** Some of 
the water which I carried away for examination was found, when 
opened here* to be impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen, a property 
analagous with what is usually observed hi the waters of muddy 
rivers. 

The banks of the Indus* including the branch of theHujamrec* gradu¬ 
ally increase in height as you ascend the river. In the lowest part of the 
Delta, that is the region contiguous to the coasl, the banks are so low, 
that at high tide the level of the water nearly reaches that of the bank, 
the difference not exceeding two or three feet* As you approach Bares 
Gorah, the bank become*? gradually higher ; till, at the latter place* it 
Uiay reach the height of five feel (average) above the surface of she 
water. But along the whole course of the Hujamrec* the height of the 
hank is not such as to protect the country Srom inundation during the 

* Tbii is a fart of importance* to be kept in miml*—in !ortrfit)£ auy lflrjfC botly of troop* 
Ibr iivlriwc. Tk« iittaiiua ihotild be chrarn « mtr mnniDg wmter as practicable, that of 
the ili u±l ils or poDiU WIor unwUotw*nie. t 
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season when ihe river swells, so that, le secure themselves againsl such 
an occurrence, the inhabilaats Ktive had recourse lo erecting bunds or 
dykes, which, as we shall afterwards find, prevail along ihe whole of 
those sections of the Hujamree which lie between the port of Slaree 
Goroh and the main river, and which arc called by the Natives Butin a 
and Seance* When we arrive at the latter point, and enter the main river, 
we find that the steep hank assumes a greater elevation, and attains the 
height of fifteen feet. This elevation is maintained, with very little 
increase, until Wc reach the latitude of Hyderabad, which forms the 
northern extreme of my limits. 

The banks of the main river present some varieties in appearance, 
which it is of importance to notice. Besides the sloping or shelving 
bank, which exhibits the same character throughout, whether observed 
in the main trunk or in the branch, the steep banks are sometimes found 
to present a single abrupt, wall-like face ; at other limes it becomes, as 
h were, divided, and that which forms the immediate barrier to the 
w'ater during the dry season has the height of about seven feel, while 
further from the river, at various distance? from the first bank, a second 
is observed, the elevation of which, added to that of the first bank, 
equals the total elevation of the bank which presents no such division. 
When the bank presents this form, the lower one serves as the barrier 
to the water in the ordinary state of the river, and the second or upper 
bank confines the stream during the swell. 

The distance between these banks, when double, I have said varies : 
sometimes we found them separated by a, lodge or fiat singe of no more 
than three or four yards in breadth, but in other places the bread lb 
of this is increased to sixty or eighty yards. 

I observed in the banks along the whole line of the main river, lhal 
canals were cut so low down that the floor of the latter reached half- 
wav between the summit of the bank and the level of the water. 
I inquired the reason for such a practice, seeing, ns I l hen supposed, 
that the inundation of the river ought to supersede the necessity of 
constructing canals to conduct the waters, which, I imagined, were 
spread over the country, as we sec on the banks of the Nile, or in the 
lower plains of Bengal. But 1 was given lo understand, that no such 
inundation occurs in Sind, except in a very limited bell near (lie sea, 
and that were these canals not dug, and carefully maintained, no water 
would reach the fields from the river. 

In that part of the river where the sugarcane and garden produce are 
cultivated during the dry season, when the water of the river is low, two 
water-wheels are required in those sitae I ions where tile bank is double. 
The first wheel, placed on the margin of the lowrr Lank, elevates the 
waler lo tin* intermediate ledge, along which it flows in canals until it 
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readies a reservoir siiuaied at the foot of the second or higher bank, to 
the summit of which the water is lifted by another wheel. The latter is 
generally turned by a pair of bullocks, the former, that nearest the 
river, by a camel. 

The soil of which these banks arc composed will be mentioned 
hereafter ; and for the phenomenon of the falling iti f which the banks of 
the Indus, in common with those of the Ganges, undergo, though 
apparently to a much greater extent, 1 beg to refer lo the description of 
the local divisions in Part II. of this Report. 

The river Indus, after it passes the latitude of Hyderabad, undergoes 
an annual elevation in the level of its waters; but the swell doe* not 
reach such a height as to produce tlie effect of inundation in any degree. 
In this particular the Indus differs from the Ganges and from the Nile,* 
and resembles the Euphrates, or perhaps more closely the Tigris. 

11 may be said that this distinction is verbal, or that the difference 
consists only in degree ; hut the effects are important to note, for this 
difference in the rise of the river, by preventing the occurrence of a 
general inundation, influences in a great measure many important par¬ 
ticulars in the economy of the inhabitants, as well as the nature of the 
productions, annual and vegetable, of the country. On this account 
it is necessary, for the irrigation of the crops, to cut canalsf down the 
bank of the river, which conduct the water to the grain fields, and dis¬ 
tribute this element to whatever part it is required in during the season, 
when the level of the river is such as to meet that of the mouth oi the 
canal cut iu the face of the bank. The care of these canola, so essen¬ 
tial lo the prosperity of the country, is placed under the immediate 
superintendence of the Sind Government, and the operation of cult Eng 
and repairing them is carried on by a certain class of people, who?c 
occupations are confined to this object* For I he expense thus incurred, 
the Government exacts an increased taxation on the lands which these 
Canals irrigate, amounting iu all to four-tenths of the produce ; whereas 
on the produce nol irrigated in this way one-tenth less is imposed. 

On examining the causes which produce the periodical swell of the 

* With regard to (he Nile, the statement must be inside with reservation. That accurate 
observer, Mr. Ilrow ue„ in his 41 Travel? in Africa / 1 states that “ Mr. Gray'* well-known descrip¬ 
tion qt‘ F.jrypij ah itauii-rad under the influx, of the Nile, is exquisitely poetical* but far from 
jmt. In L pper Kg^pt, the river ia confined t>v hijfh banks, lvliicli jjren*ut any IimntUtiun info 
tike ndjaocui coLintrv. This la nlso (he cose itl Laiver %ypt P except at the extremities uf the 
Delta, where the Nile ii never more than a few feet below the nirfitcc uf the ground, and 
where inundation nf course takes plnec. rt ThetomD rrniuki will Aiiply gtnemlly to the river 
Indus, ufter it ^MtHes thq latitude of Hyderabad. 

t Canah art! ahn necestarv iu Ejppi ; but in that eoiint n these commence at the limit of 
the inundation, At some distance from the river- lu Siml, the canals ojhjd on the immedi¬ 
ate bank of the river. f 
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Indus, we find the ex pi a nation of the diminished rise of this river, 
compared to that witnessed in the Ganges. 'I his latter river is now 
well known to derive the water by which the extensive inundation is 
produced from two sources, via. the melting of the snow* on ill*' moun¬ 
tains whence the river itself and some of its tributaries lake liicir rise, and 
secondly, by the periodical rains which Fall in the lower plains of Bengal. 

By the first of these causes, a rise nf fifteen feel and n half is said to 
be produced in the Ganges, which is one-half of the full amount of rise 
as Stated by Major Eennell. The country through which the Indus 
flows in the lower portion of its course, though dilfering little in latitude 
from the corresponding regions on the Ganges, arc, as regards climate, 
still more extra-tropical, and are deprived of the abundant rains which 
supply the source of onc-half of the rise experienced by the Bengal river. 
What is ubserved of Lower Sind may more strictly apply to the countries 
to the north, where, though occasional showers arc more frequent than 
in the south, these are not of a tropical character, and never, by their 
amount, can materially or permanently aIIact the rise o! the renters of 
the Indus, which river must depend, lor the periodical swell which it 
exhibits, entirely to the melting of the snows on the mountains from 
which it derives its sources, at the season of the year when the sun is 
in iis northern declination. 

The amount of rise from this cause will be found, in the Indus, nearly 
to equal that which is observed in the Ganges as produced by the same 
phenomenon. The river may, in the northern part of Bind, attain, 
during the swell, an elevation of fifteen feet ;* but after passing the 
latitude of Hyderabad;, deprived as the Indus is of the source of supply 
which the ruins furnish to the Ganges, the rise in the former river does 
not exceed the height of eight to nine feel above the level at which we 
observed the surface in the month of January. An elevation to this 
amount may take place in the section of Baboo, but lower down, neat 
Talta, Lieutenant Wood and myself measured the elevation of the line 
which the Natives assured us the river teat lied in the season in ques¬ 
tion, and we found this level to exceed that to the surface of the river by 
six feet and a half. 

As it approaches the sea, ihe elevation of the river during the swell 
gradually diminishes, until it attains the general level of the ocean ;f 
but in the lower part of Sind, for a strip of from five to six miles in 

* hi ihe luiituik- of l.arUmim, fifteen feet may he the amount of rise. About Urn point 
there Li a tkvmtiiin from the river dnriisj,' the urell, by winch the Luke of MnDehur, on ihe 
west batik, is supplied, and Utvnaire marshes .ire- formnl, lutliL- Lomtooa On llic Fji phralta., 

f This Icitl, bonder, undejfpjcs a [oral ckrslioo on lliC Const of Siwl ijurjog this preva¬ 
lent uf the tOLLth-oi'U InOtmOOII. the ICUOH cut™|»Ddiiq; lo that m uliich lilt imter of Lite 
tmlii* rUes. e 
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breadth, from the coast-line, we observe the phenomenon of a general 
inundation, nowhere else witnessed in Sind, between this region and 
the latitude of Hyderabad. 

In the character of their rise, and the causes which produce this phe¬ 
nomenon, the three great rivers the Ganges, the Indus, and the Nile, 
may be thus contrasted 

The Nile owes its inundation solely to the waters which the periodi¬ 
cal rains supply ; the Indus, whose increase is derived solely from the 
melting of the snow, attains an elevation of fifteen feet ; and the Ganges, 
in which both these causes combine lo produce its annual inundation, 
elevates its water to thirty-one or thirty-two feet. # 

The precise elevation which the waters of the river Indus assume 
cannot, of course, be positively determined, unless this amount be 
actually observed by some officers stationed iu the country during the 
season when the rise lakes place. The statements which l have given 
on this subject are founded on the evidence of the Natives, who on such 
a point could not mislead, and on persona] observation, directed to the 
following facts :— 

l$L —The existence of canals which lead from the bank of the river* 
which are maintained at great expense* arc of no use during the dry 
season* as the river sinks far below their level* and would be super¬ 
fluous in the season of the swell, did the water of the river overflow 
its hanks* as do Ibc Ganges and the Nile. 

2 nd .—The appearance of the country where this inundation is pre¬ 
vented by the elevation of the bank, contrasted with that of the limited 
bell near the region where a general inundation takes place annually* 
The former presents a vegetation on the surface* which would not 
exist if the plains on which the species grow were thus annually over* 
flowed ; for by their nature these plants arc adapted to a dry* arid soil* 
which their hard substance, stunted growth* and leafless appearance* 
betray* and which, were such a phenomenon to occur yearly, would be 
destroyed* and give way to plant* accustomed to a moisler soil* In 
the region where the general inundation is said to occur, we find the 
vegetable physiognomy to present a different aspect: instead of the 
thorny shrubs which are met with only here and there in the upper part 
of the country, leaving large patches of the soil uncovered, we have In 
this situation a carpet of grass, which clothes the whole surface, and 
nourishes herds of buffaloes* which cannot esist in the region where 
lliu inundation does not occur. 

3rd,—The appearance of 1 he country, as regard* the habitations of 

* Tbii ih ttir citimutLQti by Il^nndl * skbseqcieiLt observer* have rrdnerd the amount of the 
rise in the Ciu^< * 
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tlic people, also differs; where the overflow takes place, the hois of 
Ike id habitants are small, constructed solely of mailing, and easily 
transportable; but in the districts where the inconvenience of such an 
inundation is not felt, the dwellings are built of more substantial 
material?, and the villages are composed of a larger number of Siou^e* , 
witness Kclaun, Ooplnna, Jcrruk, Kolree, iVc. 

Thu lower portion of Sind, which is called the Della of the Indus, 

has been said to resemble the Della of the Nile, in being the gift of the 
river which flows through it, and in the excessive fertility with which 
the rich deposit endows the soil. Both these assertions, however, must 
be admitted with some modifications. The soil of the Delta, and the 
soil of Sind generally, is very far from possessing the qualities which 
render soils fertile. If the Delta of the Indus be a gift of that river, so 
is the whole surface of the gTeat valley which forms its basin, extend¬ 
ing from the plains of the Punjaub to the sea, and from the mountains 
of Hala on the west to the plains of Rajwara on the east ; for over 
nearly all this extent, the soil which is met with on ihc surface of ihe 
low plains resembles in miuoralogicnl character that formation which 
constitutes the soil of the Delta.• In the same way that by the agency 
of water in some form have been deposited the alluvial plains, 
through which most rivers are observed to cut their course to the 
sea, as those of Bengal and of Mesopotamia, so, no doubt, have 
the plaius extending on each bank of the Indus been formed ; 
but we are not warranted in deciding, from the feeble action of deposit 
witnessed at the present day, that such extensive alluvial depositions 
have been created by these rivers in the condition in which they are 
now observed. The amount of deposit formed by the Indus must be 
very small, as the quantity of mud suspended in its waters is limited . 
besides, the action of this river is not confined to that of carrying dowm 
mud from the upper to the lower part of its course ; for in the branches 
of the Della the waters of the river contain much less mudt than we 
found to exist in the upper part, where the current, flows with the 
greatest rapidity ; so that before the waters of the river enter the sea, 
they deposit in some part of the bed all the solid matter which, where 
the current was rapid, they held in suspension. 

• At Blukaneer the sail, ufar a* dcseription wn bo depended mi, appears from the ne- 
coubt in Mr. Ephiortone'a book to be identical with that of Si ml. Over the Buna of Kuteb, 
1 presume, the .MB' mil prevail*, and io the Gulf of Kutch, as well a- MM the whole emit of 
that province, the submarine surface i* composed of the same marly alluvium that I found at 
the tnnuths of the Indue at the distance of ten railn from lend. 

f The quantity uf seiNwcbt contained in the lower part of the main river it, as Mr. CorlcM 
inform* me, scarcely appreciable, l have above stated the relative ijuantitb* in the lade* at 
the latitude of Hyderabad, and in the h ranch of the Elujuurec at tbs diMance of ** mile* 
from the jc*. 
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Mach has been said of the invasion of the land on the ocean* pro* 
daeed by the sediment thrown* into the latter by the river Indus ; but 
no patjfthictnry facts* either of an historical or physical nature 1 ] have been 
brought forward in this instance] to prove the correctness of these asser* 
lions, With regard to the Ganges, Major Colebrookc has shown exam¬ 
ples of the rapid filling op of some branches of that river, and the 
excavation of new channels* where the quantity of soil removed 
amounted* at the most moderate calculation, to forty square miles* The 
same may be observed of the Indus * but the removal in these eases 
may he confined to an action of transfer only from one point to another, 
but not a total removal of the soil thus displaced from the land* to be 
thrown into the sea. Where the action of this local and limited trans¬ 
port of mud lakes place to the greatest extent, during the process of 
filling up of some branch* and the excavating of new channels* the 
current of the river is more rapid ; but in the part of its course conti¬ 
guous to the sea, the loss of velocity is attended with loss* also, of trans¬ 
posing power ; and, in fact, Lite action which is witnessed in the higher 
part of the river* and which would appear to the observer to consist in 
a general movement towards the ocean of the particles of mud suspend¬ 
ed* is nothing more than the shifting of these particles from the side 
where the batik is steep* to ihat which presents a flat, shelving face* 
where *hc current is consequently less rapid, and on which the sedi¬ 
ment is quickly deposited* instead of being carried outward to the 
ocean. In many instances, a particle thus removed is deposited in a 
position where it is actually at a greater distance from the ocean than 
that from which it was carried. 

This subject, however* from its great importance, would require more 
full discussion than I am at liberty in this place to bestow on it* It 
would require, likewise, the collection of a greater number of well 
observed facts* than we at present possess with reference to the Indus* 
to enable us to arrive ut any satisfactory conclusion. It involves this 
question of great interest, both aft regards the past history of this river* 
and the future prospects of commerce* as connected with its navigation, 
-— -Whether the channel of the Indus has been* and is at present* pro* 
grcBsivcly and gradually deteriorating ; or whether this seeming dete¬ 
rioration is merely a vicarious action.,, by which a channel or a 
system of channels are filling up, whilst others arc excavating ? Ill 
the one case, she extensive hydrographical system, of which we witness, 
as it were* only the remains* in the. numerous destroyed branches, and 
in the diminished number of the embouchures, which at present servo 

* Tbt‘ quantity of aliment suipcmktl by the near the moulU of the HujattirM is not 
gfeitirr than that ciWrvt'd in the ocean water the Malabo? Coaat* pfir Bombay, dunAg 
the diy action. 

57 * 
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Iq discharge Ihc wiitflff' of the river, contrasted with the ititlnmonblc 
nutlets which formerly opened into the ocean, along the whole line of 
the Sind Coast from Kurachee 1o Jnckow, might have been at one lime 
necessary ; and the countries from which the Indus derives its waters 
may have experienced a change in climate, or in their meteorological 
relations, which has produced the effect of a diminished supply of water 
thrown into this river: or, on the other exposition, the desertion of one 
system of channels may he caused merely by a change in the direction 
of the river, but not by an absolute diminution in the quantity of water 
flowing into the sea by this great valley. 

I have stated that the sediment suspended by the water of the river is 
identical with the superficial formation which constitutes the soil, not 
only of the Delta, but of all the parts of 8ind which I had the opportunity 
of examining. It consists of what, in the language of geologists, would 
be called a foliated marl, and is composed of argile or pure clay, and 
carbonate of lime, essentially to which is associated a proportion of 
mica, in the form of a fine sand. This soil contains a large proportion 
of common salt, besides carbonate of soda, and nitre. 

I have not yet determined the exact proportion of salt (which is 
known to prove so inimical to the growth of most cultivated plants) 
contained in the soil of various parts of the banks ; but a general idea 
of the abundance in which this ingredient exists may be derived from 
the fact that the face of the banks is everywhere covered with a white 
crust, composed of this substance. The surface of the soil exhibits the 
p a me crust whenever a small quantity of water is thrown on it ; as, 
during a shower of rain, the salt being in the first place separated from 
the other insoluble ingredients of the soil, is, by ihc evaporation of the 
water, crystallized in thin layers, which remain on the surface. 

Compared to the soil found on the banks of the flanges, we find in 
that of Bind a general similarity ; the most sinking difference, however, 
consisting in the absence of the muriate of soda in that of Bengal, the 
presence of which in that of Sind has rendered the plains bordering on 
the Indus a desert, which, were it not for the proximity of certain parts 
to the river, would be all as barren ns the Runn of Kutch, or ihc great 
desert on the cast, of which the plains of this river form a part, posses, 
sing, in the mi ncralogical character of soil, in their geological relations, 
and In the nature of the spontaneous vegetation, a complete identity. 

The ingredients stated as comparing the superficial formation in Sind 
varv iu different points along the river, as to the proportions in which 
these are found associated. On the immediate coast near the sea, there 
is an admixture of sand, derived from the proximity to and communi¬ 
cation with the ocean. In the upper half of the Delta, the clay 
predominates: the soil in consequence is stiff and plastic ; and, while it 
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gives stability to the bank greater than lhat observed in the inferior pari 
of the main river, before ibis reaches the Delta, b likewise turned to 
account for the useful purposes of the potter. Passing the Delta 
brandies, which, in the actual atale of the river, may be considered as 
terminating at Seance, wc find the soil composed of a very loot+e sand, 
the sandy particles consisting of mica, which occurs as an ingredient in 
the soil of the country generally, but nowhere in the proportion so large 
as exhibited in this region. 

To the loose nature of this soil I here can be little doubt that* as a 
passive agent, wc must attribute the sudden deviations of the Indus, 
which take place to a wonderful extent in the region of its course 
where this soil prevails, and where we witness, ns in the instances ui 
the Gorah end Bugganr, that during one season the whole of a large 
body of water may be forced into a channel having a direction at rigid 
angles with its former course. 

The depth of the superficial formation I could not ascertain« In 
general, however, this depth diminishes ns you proceed to the north, 
along the bank, until we reach the point near ITilaya, where the subja¬ 
cent formation outcrops, or appears on the surface, ami not only forms 
the bed, and partly the bank of the liver, but is elevated into a chain of 
low sandstone hills, which runs between Hilaya and Raja-jo-Gote, 
nearly parallel to the direction of the river, performing the useful ofiicg 
of putting a stop to the frequent changes in the direeiion of the channel, 
which is observed in the district immediately below that in which this 
kind of formation is met with. The rock underlying the alluvial soil, 
and which is first seen near the river at Hilaya, consists of a clayey 
sandstone, being very deeply coloured with iron, and presenting 
those varied hues of red, yellow, and white, which mack the descrip¬ 
tion called the variegated or new red sandstone. In the inferior part 
of the mass, ihe rock* is deficient in hardness, and almost assumes the 
consistence ef clay : but towards the summit it passes into a hard 
sandstone, which assumes a horizontal position, and gives ihe hills 
which it forms a tabular shape. This form is altered into the rounded 
by the action of weal term g, by which the inferior softer parts being first 
removed, the tabular slratum forming the summit loses support, and 
fractures, slipping down the sides of the hills in large flat ina^es or 
siftbs, which arc sometimes even pushed into the river. Those hills 
which, by this action, are deprived of the harder tabular summit, always 
present Ihe rounded or conical top. The moat elevated do not exceed 
two or three hundred feet. 

* This rock roatrini nbumtimcc: ef frail thrill embedded* The mperier ntnitiiim h p«rfn« 
riled liy cylindrical csvitiri, routed by louie liihudomus niuMn™. tn die tom* pari vf iL* 
n>ck p lb? fullamnp gcucr* were collected ; Giltvtu Mudiula, Fu&Lia, &e. * 
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Tlicsc tills are of great importance ; for bessiJc* furnishing stones 
in a. country where such materials are rare, and preventing 1 he con It mm) 
changes in the course of the river observed elsewhere, the rock con¬ 
tain embedded or loose, an abundance of iron ore, in the form of brown 
hematite, from which that useful metal is obtained. I was informed 
that at Totta the smelting of this ore was at one lime carried on to a 
considerable extent; but the introduction of British iron from Bombay 
rendered this enter prise unprofitable, for, from the imperfect process 
employed, the foreign article undersold that produced in the country, 
which was, besides, inferior in quality. The undertaking is now aban¬ 
doned, and the only place near the river where this ore Is still reduced is 
at Karako, where, however, ihc process is carried on to a very small 
extent. 

The next feature in the geology of Bind is the calcareous formation, 
which is first met with nearly opposite the northern extremity of the 
range jttsl described, and which occupies the left, whereas the sand- 
elooe range occupies the right, bank of the Indus. This point is in the 
latitude of Trikui, or at the southern extreme of the Doab l’utguna. 
The formation presents itself in the form of a chain of low tahulnr hills, 
not exceeding eighty feet in height, which nowhere approach so close 
to the river as the sandstone range opposite, the average distance from 
the bank being from two to three and a half miles. 

The calcareous rock forming these hills assumes a cavernous or honey- 
comb appearance: it has been said lo belong to the shelly limestone 
variety ; but it contains fewer organic remains than the rocks composing 
the hills* on the western bank, which are of the same composition as 
those now under notice, and assume the same direction, but do not 
approach nearer to the river than the distance of fourteen miles. The 
chain on the east of the river is called Giinjah. On the tabular summit 
of one of them the capital of Sind, with its citadel, is built. Such are 
Ihc rock formations which are met with in Bind between Hyderabad 
and the sea. It will be seen, from a cans-id eta lion of the nature of the 
soil, that this is not naturally fertile, but that Sind owes its superior 
productiveness rather lo the water of the Indus than to the soil of (he 
country. 

Of the various grains produced in the country, 1 have furnished a list 
in Ihc Appendix: all of these, in quality, are greatly inferior to that 
which the same kinds! grown in India possess, and Ihe return, except in 
one, viz. rice, is also greatly inferior. The result of my inquiries as to 

* One nf these, falteil Salto, from the seven »uimniti it prewnts, in the most remtrknbli 
iiliji'ti seen in approaching Hyderabad, uni iriJicfltti lu the boatmen their proximity to the 
city, when i^it sijjLlcd. 
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itio amount of return for tile different sorts of grain may bo statud as 
follows :— 


CO to 100 fold, 


Bice 


Bajrco . 
Juwaree 
Untiey * 
Moong * 
Wheat ■ 



The appearance of the country cm the banks of the Indus* from the 
mouth of the fiver to Hilaya* is entirely destitute of beauty* An un¬ 
bounded flat, clothed with stunted vegetation* constitutes the landscape. 
On reaching Hiiayn, the appearance uf the chain of low hills, observed 
on the right bank of the river* between this point and Baja-jo-Gole, 
iiucrmpla the monotony of the plain, and gives to the scenery of this 
part of the rivers bank a character approaching to pleasing* l J as sing 
Ibis region, however, the face of the country resumes the same fatiguing 
monotony observed in the lower Delta; for though, on the left bank, 
and along the northern part of the section of Sahuo* there occur the low 
calcareous hills which form the chain called Guiijah, these, from their 
stiff and formal outline* and their bare and arid appearance, add no 
beauty to the scenery. 

The obstacles which the river Indus offers to navigation may be con¬ 
sidered under two beads*— l$i, the difficulties met with at the entrance* 
and in the branches of the Della; 2nd, those presented by the main 
stream* The usual, indeed the only line by which (he Indus i# at 
present navigated is, as already staled, by the collateral branch, i he 
Ilujamrce, which* as far as the grain port, offers no obstacles to vessels 
of thirty or forty tuns. But beyond this, no sea-going craft can pene* 
trate ; and the river, having at certain points between Butrcc Corub and 
the main stream no greater depth during the dry season than two feet 
and a half, no vessel of any description, exceeding this very moderate 
draft* can pass by this line* 

Another serious difficulty in the navigation of this branch has been 
stated by Captain Burues to Combi in the liability of the small vessels 
winch navigate it to ground on the Bat mud banks, which are so soft 
that the bonis sink deeply into shein, and, before the return of tide, be* 
come so firmly fixed that they cannot be extricated, and are* in 
consequence, destroyed. 

In the principal month of the river, the difficulties are met with in 
the approach ; for within the bar the depth of water is sufficient for all 
the purposes of a useful navigation. The approach, however, presents 
serious obstacles to tins passage ever becoming one which will be 
p frequented by merchant craft j for though it has been found (that at the 
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top of high tide a dcplk of nine feet ean be obtained, yet the channel 
leading to this mouth is narrow and intricate, and beset on all sides by 
shoals! These circumstances, with the liability to frequent strong 
winds which blow on this coast, and a knowledge that,by a fall of sewn 
feet, a vessel must remain in a channel which at one time of lido 
(supposing she did not enter at once) will leave only two feet water, 
will render this access always unsafe at least to ordinary navigators* 

These difficulties wo find have led to the complete abandonment of 
this entrance by the Native vessels frequenting the river; and the prac¬ 
tice of the Natives in such matters, guided as they are by experience, 
should not be overlooked. 

For the purposes of Government, however, a knowledge of the exist¬ 
ence of such a channel, capable of admitting a vessel drawing seven 
feet, to enter the Indus, is a fact of great importance; and, for the 
conveyance of heavy military stores, when craft can be built* on arty 
principle capable of adapting ihem 1o the nature of the obstacles to be 
encountered, and when the direction of these con be placed under 
skilful and scientific officers, nothing short of physical impossibilities 
could deprive the public of the use of the river for such purposes. But 
the private merchant docs not possess these resources. 

The obstacles which arc encountered in the main river arc principally 
confined to the portion which extends between the clllux of the llnjam- 
rcc and the latitude of Hllaya, situated at a short distance above Tatra. 
Here the current, on an average, runs at the rate of four miles per hour, 
and in these points, where the channel suddenly contracts, the current 
acquires a still greater rapidity. The slipping down of the bank is 
also dangerous, from the liability of the boats being sunk in the event of 
the mass falling upon them, and by their fallacious nature rendering it 
unsafe for trackers to proceed along them, and quite out of the question 
to employ horses or cameU for this purpose. The frequent shoals, and 
uncertain situation of the channel, must also be added to the difficulties 
which the navigator must encounter in this part of the Indus, in conse¬ 
quence of which, his boat is constantly grounding; nnd in case the 
craft be heavily laden, or the crew unskilful, the bunks or shoals quickly 
gather on all sides, and the vessel, if not the cargo, may be lost. 

* The iloondee. which is the only kind of vessel uses! on the tower part of the Indus, wonlil 
appear to w unprofessional observer to be but s slight improvement on the primitive nft. 
All the ingenuity displayed in iu construction is directed to a very bumble object,— that of 
caving the croft from inevitable destruction in cue uf groundiug. If ire compare this clumsy, 
unwieldy barge with the “ sharp, well-built lateen vessels of fifty or tighty tons, drawing five to 
nine feet,” which navigate the Euphrates, or with the varied forma anil sizes of the country’ 
boats cron on the Ganges, the inference is inevitable, that the facilities which these rivers offer 
to uavigntioD^tiT surpass those of the Indus, 
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Sncli difficulties have caused the merchants of the country In abandon 
the line of the Indus, and to transport their goods by the land routes. 
For thb purpose, all vessels with imports, either for the consumption of 
the country nr for transit, cuttV their cargoes, not to the port of the 
river ^which, in general, they arc obliged to visit before returning home, 
to take in grain), but In K time hue, from which port the goods are 
conveyed on camels to 'fsittti, Jerruk, Hyderabad, and Shikar poor. 
Another portion of the imports is introduced by Lukput, or from Uhow- 
naggur, across the Rnnn of Hutch. Such a complicated transaction 
would have been avoided, had the river presented the same facilities or 
advantages that are possessed by the land routes ; for in that case, 
instead of arriving at the grain port empty, the craft visiting Barce 
flortih would have only to carry the imports to that depot, where a 
simple transfer would be effected, and there would be no necessity for 
the vessel proceeding in the first instance, as is now the practice, to 
Kuracbee. A similar operation is observed with regard to the grain 
exported from Upper Sind. This is not brought down the river to the 
shipping port which forms the export depot for the grain of the Della, 
but when the river craft reach the town of Jerruk, situated near the 
point below' which they wish to avoid the navigation, the grain is taken 
out 0 f ibc doemdees, and carried overland on camels to Kurachce, 
which thus forms the export depot for the grain of Upper Sind. 

These facts will justify the opinion already stated by others, that in 
the nelual state of this river, and under the present circumstances of 
commerce, an it exists in these countries, a portage will be found the 
most profitable mode of transport between the scapnTt and that portion 
of the river situated beyond the point where the diificullies to naviga¬ 
tion are met with. For snch a portage, Sind, particularly the lower 
pari of the country, presents unusual facilities. The extensive plains 
which constitute the whole face of the country, ami are covered W'lth 
a saline vegetation, arc useless for agriculture ; but form extensive 
nurseries for rearing vast herds of camels. The firm and level surface 
of the soil, also, renders travelling over this country very expeditious and 
easy for this animal. The time occupied by a camel to travel from 
Kurachce to Hyderabad does uol exceed four days \ the period required 
for tbe passage of a common doondec, snch as those used at present ia 
the navigation of the river from Barce Gorah to Hyderabad, is seldom 
less than fifteen days, during the season when the northerly winds pre¬ 
vail, which is from the month of October till March, But when a boat 
in laden to ihc depth of two feet six inches (the average draft being 
eighteen inches), the passage between the same points may occupy a 
period of thirty-nine days, as was the case with the boat which conveyed 
' the coat for the Jndtts steamer from the port of the river to th» capital. 
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When lime Iras' been given to enable practical men to understand 
fully ihe nature of the obstacles, and to appreciate accurately the 
amount of those actions by which the inconvenience presented by the 
Indus lo its navigation arc produced, and when commerce in the conn- 
tries to which the Indus must be considered only as an avenue Iras 
been created,^ and advanced to the extent to justify the expenditure of 
resources which a civilized community is powerful to apply, then WC 
may sec the obstructions of this river yielding to the efforts of ingenu¬ 
ity nod science, as wc witness those of the Ganges give way to the 
application of similar means ; but for the present, the wary trader will 
be content to calculate by which of the routes, by land or by water (if 
both are open to him), he can, with the smallest risk and expense, convey 
his goods to the market. Tf the British merchant be confined lo that 
by water, the Native trader will possess an advantage in the transport 
of commodities, which may prove very discouraging to the former. 

It is the general impression, that the rulers of Si ml, whose opposi¬ 
tion to the navigation of this river was believed to be the only obstacle 
which deprived the trader of the advantages of this channel, have, by 
the same policy, caused the depressed stale in which the commerce of 
the country at present exists : and it has, tinder this Impression, been 
considered necessary, in calculating the advantages likely to he derived 
front opening the navigation of the Indus, to overlook entirely those 
which a more frequent intercourse with llint province holds out the 
prospect of calling forth. Bind, however, will be found entitled to more 
consideration in this question than those who have thought most on the 
subject arc inclined to bestow. The charge of barbarism, on this 
account, has heed heaped on the Tat poors with unsparing hand. 

But has it been maturely considered how far the depressed stale of 
commerce in Sind may be attributable, partly, to the same genera) 
causes which have been attended with similar effects in other coun¬ 
tries? If the Ameers of Sind arc so inimical to commerce, why have 
they not interfered with tlw transit which now takes places, and lias 
never been interrupted, through their territories, by the land routes; or 
with that active trade by which the inhabitant* of the Coasts of Mukran 
nltd Hatch, as well as Kattywar, and even some parts of Arabia, 
indebted for a yearly supply of grain, which Sind furnishes 1 IIow has 
their country afforded a passage for the opium, which the traders in 
that commodity prefer to the line by the territories of the British ? Are 

* The eriililiilffucnt of in innunl fair in m 3ose of the large rficnmefcial hftm of £ihd, — 
Tulta or SliikurpyOI f(tr in*Enm«xv—WOiilil do more tcmirdi remillg eummrrra in the rountriri 
foctwittn the lu&m iml the Euphrates them c™ the opening; of the navigation nf the former 
river H TU& ndruotiffc* nf itieh eatahrnhment, w mini main imj iq well known among ihr 
ttuvrtLun*, elRhoi rsc*p< those interested ill the ad t a Ore uf coiniUvrct: in %\m country* 
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the Ameers tn blame, if the manufactures of their counlry have been 
ruined^ when we find tliat in the article of nitre, fur instance, the 
supplies, which once employed the indually of their subjects, are now 
derived by the former consumers from another quarter ! Lhe fflMUfue* 
tores in doth {lioongces), which formerly were so prosperous at Tatta, 
have fallen, not through the barbarous policy of the Ameers, but by the 
change in the slate of society in India, and in those countries whose 
princes and nobles were the principal purchasers of such luxuries. 
Finally, has not the transit commerce sulfcred more from the state of 
anarchy into which the countries which gave rise to that trade have, 
for a long scries of years, been plunged, dian from any attempts on the 
part of the rulers of Bind > The deterioration of the Indus, by which 
its navigation has been so much obstructed, has been caused by no 
fault of theirs. The vexatious policy to which they have had recourse, 
and to which they owe much of the unfavourable opinions generally 
entertained towards them, is one which a weak Stale could alone pur¬ 
sue towards a power so gigantic as their neighbours are. This policy 
has been to avoid intercourse; add whether it was wise or not, they still 
enjoy their national independence. 

The personal characters of the individuals who at present rule Sind 
arc certainly not such as to justify the harsh opinions which have been 
published regarding their predecessors. 

The people of Sind Slave been also much decried ; but the charge 
has been too indiscriminately brought forward against the whole popu- 
latiou. The large masses of the indigenous population are particularly 
industrious, whether in the occupation of agriculture, or the manufac¬ 
tures. The merchants of Sind are active and intelligent, well protected, 
though heavily taxed, by the Government, but not so much as to 
prevent foreign traders to leave their native country and reside under 
the rule of the Ameers of Sind. Compared to any State between the 
Indus and Euphrates, Sind may be pronounced a country considerably 
advanced iu civilization; the Government, though severe, is vigilant, 
and well ordered; loo sensible of its own interests to ruin either the 
commerce or agriculture of die country . The people ute orderly and 
obedient; and the laws are respected. Such, at least, is the impression 
which 1 have formed on these subjects,during a residence in the country 
too short to allow' me to expect that much confidence can be placed in 
my opinions on questions of such a nature. 

Before concluding these remarks on the commerce of this country, 
I would allude to one or two articles which may become important in 
the traffic by the Indus. The pastoral tribes which occupy the vast 
extent of Belooehistan and the Afghan States have few articles to give 
in return for the commodities produced by more civilized *eouutrie*. 

S&p 
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Among these re I urns the wool of their sheep (the Doom bn) will be 
the most important, as it is the most abundant* The wool which 
I hnvc brought down might be submitted la qualified persons, 
to ascertain how far it will afford a profitable return for the merchant* 
The shawl wool from Kashmere is also procurable at Shikarpoor; but 
1 was informed, when inquiring on this subject, that a twelvemonth s 
advice in advance would be required before any large supply could be 
brought from the countries from which the article is derived. 

It may be important also to know that mules, possessing fully all the 
qualities which render this animal so useful, arc bred in Sind, where 
the asg attains the development which it is known to enjoy within a 
very limited geographical distribution. These animals at present, 
from the circumstance that only a limited number are bred, there being 
uo demand, are al present high priced \ but it these ever can become an 
article of commerce, the isle of France may derive the supply from 
Sind for which she is now tributary to the distant Brazils- 

The natural productions of Sind, from my short stay in the country, 
received little attention. Of the zoology of the river* I made but a 
scanty collection, confined principally to the species of fish used by the 
inhabitants for food, which I deemed would on that account be intc- 
resting to Government. 
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Having litus attempted to convey a general idea of the rivet, and of 
the physical aspect of the country immediately border!ag on it, f shall 
now proceed to describe more minutely the sections into which the 
Sindians divide the main trunk and the collateral branch, the Hujam- 
ree, within the limits to which my observations refer. 

Those local divisions have been entirely disregarded by those whose 
descriptions of this river I have had the opportunity of consulting, not 
because these authors were unaware that such local distinctions existed, 
but probably for ihc reason that they conceived the subject to be of so 
liitie importance* that any notice of these sections, from their great 
multiplicity, would only tend to create confusion. From this opinion, 
however, ] entirely differ. My inquiry into the subject of these local 
divisions has convinced me that they merit attention, and that the dis* 

13 notions which obtain among ihc Natives, in reference to this point, 
arc philosophically grounded, and will be found practically useful* It 
is, I think, by our not paying sufficient attention to the subject,—by not 
discriminating the necessity lhat has led the Natives to adopt such a 
practice, or bv not understanding the principle which has been followed 
in separating the river into dblind sections, and of distinguishing each 
of these by appropriate appellations,^that we must attribute much of 
the intricacy which still opposes a comprehension of the general cha¬ 
racter and features of the river system of the l ndus, Besides, by being 
unaware of the value of the terms applied to these local divisions, so 
universally employed among the Natives, we are apt to mistake these 
as denoting distinct brandies, Tims the Seance or Behan has been 
described as flowing into the Ilnjaniree at \ ikkurj whereas the Seance 
and Hnjanuw do not possess, with regard to each other, the relation of 
two separate branches, but are mere local, appellations, applied to dif¬ 
ferent portions of the same branch, between which the distinction is 
arbitrary,—a matter of convention among the inhabitants. 

In talking of the Indus in general, the Sindians employ the term 
Borya,—following in this respect the practice of the inhabitants of most 
countries through whose territories one large river flows, which, being 
to them an unique object of interest ami altcntiou, require a no more 
than a general appellative to distinguish it. But when they wish to 
indicate a precise spot on the banks, such as the site of a village, the 
name of the section on which the village stands is invariably given. 

The terms employed to designate these sections arc dett’-cd-'b^ 
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from some physical peculiarity (natural or artificial), or from ihe name 
qf the chief village situated on the bank ; 2nd, from some tradition 
referring to the locality, or from the principal tribe which occupies the 
district through which the portion of the river flows. 

Examples of the first we meet with in Saftoo, Buwu* t and Seancz; 
(Jie term Sahoo meaning good, because in the portion of the river so 
designated ihe banks are composed of firmer materials, and the stream 
less liable to vary* than in the sections immediately below: the second 
term (Brnma) is derived from the artificial dykes thrown up parallel 
with the hank, to prevent inundation ; and the third (Seance) from a 
village so called* situated at the point where the river first takes this 
sectional appellation. 

As examples of the second order, 1 may mention Poput and Moograh : 
the first is derived from a tradition that in ancient times a parrot used 
to be sacrificed* by the boatmen on entering this division, of which I he 
navigation is the most perplexing; and Moograh from a Bcloocli clan 
that occupies the banks. 

In order to exhibit these divisions the more clearly, I have thought it 
advisable to prepare a map, in which the sections are separately deline* 
aUxh Thi# 3 I hope, will demons Irate ihe utility of discriminating 
between terms applied to a section, and those by which the branches arc 
dislingui^hed^the one being a natural, the other an artificial or arbitrary 
distinction ; nnr can wc hope to render a subject, naturally complicated, 
Intelligible, by neglecting distinctions which obtain so extensively, and 
must be of long standing among the Natives of the country, and to 
which they refer so frequently in all their descriptions. 


Table showing fkc$t: Sec Hans. 


^«]IP Of&«LlDIl. 

limits. 

. ; 

Derivuttaq of ttifi NlWW. 

Ch-QiLfth 

From confluent* of the Ptitytuid to JjiffW 
Shib-jo-Gote, nrar Hyderabad* 

From a 1 h ipoi:Si tribe. 

EkhoO * - *. ^ - * ■ 

From Jnffer Sbli-jo-dmu io UilayA^ortA the 
former cfHujt of SSoggimr 

From the word signi¬ 
fying good. 

Foput + + 

Wuiiyanet * * -. .. 
Mincjo 

From Bupgnur to efflux of Moottiee. . 

From the Tatter point to the old efflux of Gonita 

From a tradition. 

Unknown. 

From the Utter point to the sea „« ., T .... 

Ditto* 

SeAUCC *.+ * 

Fro us point of separ Allan from* $nt« to the 
i LltflgC of Jamtout-'e. 

From the principal vil¬ 
lage on this part of 
the rirer. 

Burma 

From the Utter to Bnrec Gornh .. .. ...... 

From the bunds that 
nre erected Along 
the bAiik. 

IIujriTiirc* proper. 

From Baree Corah to the sea , * + , .. 

From ji tradition re¬ 
garding n barber. 


% 


* For a aidiikr custom among the Chitlins sec M Barrow 1 * InrcW 1 
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It is my intention to describe merely the sections of ilic I/ujamrce ,— 
those of the main stream,—through which 1 have passed. 

From this section the important branch of the fTujaiuree lakes its 
name. In the actual slate of the iivit, and in a commercial point of 
view, the ifujamrec is the most interesting of the embolic Imres of the 
Indus, affording [he only access which is considered safe for Native 
sen-going craft to penetrate as ftiT as the grain port (Baree fiorali), 
situated on this branch, at the distance of twenty-four miles from its 
month. Thus the Hujamrde affords egress to nearly two-thirds of the 
grain exported from Sind, which u*ed formerly to had exit by the 
branch On which stands Shah bunder, formerly the chief export depot on 
the river. 

The stream through this section follows a more winding course than 
in any other division, except the one immediately above (the Bnnna). 
In direct distance the extreme limits of this division (Baree Gorah and 
the sea) arc separated l>v a space of fourteen miles, but the windings 
occupy a length of from twenty-four to twenty-eight. The banks, 
particularly on the lower part, near the sea, are very low, the water at 
high tide, especially at the springs, reaching to within two feet of the 
top. The ocean tide of course prevails throughout the whole section, 
rising from seven to nine feet at the mouth, and from three to four and 
a half at Barcc Gorah, at which point the current caused by the flood 
tide is confined to the lower depth of the body of water; so that the 
surface current continues to flow downwards, though the level of the 
surface, oscillating to the extent above staled, indicates the tidal 
influence. In consequence of this fact, vessels lying at the port do not 
swing to the changes of tide. 

The breadth of the river within this section was found to be, at one 
extremity, near the see, <300 yards, and at the other, opposite Baree 
Gorah, 100 yards. The latter of these measurements was ascertained 
trigonometrically by Mr, Wood, Ibe former by means of a graduated 
|jpp t stretched across the bed from bank to bank. X he breadth at Baree 
Gorah is not only the lesser of the two now stated, but is the minimum 
breadth of this section of the Hujamree. 

The depth of water in this section, at the principal places along 
its course, we found 1o be as follows :— 

At the entrance... 9 f eK ^ tide. 

Opposite village of Ketto, .. l f « n 

Ditto ditto of Ilumbus » n 

Ditto ditto of Jonh_.24 feet at half flood. 

Ditto Baree Gorah .. .. .... ■ 24 „ „ 

The extreme depths which we experienced in the steamer along this 
section were thirty-six feel maximum, nine feet minimum^ and the 
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velocity of the current, daring the flood one mile, and one foot per hour, 
during the ebb one mile, and two feet in the same space of time. 

The navigation of this section for vessels of small burden is as easy 
as most river navigation can be expected to be. It is at present the 
only branch of the river by which sea vessels are in the practice of 
proceeding so far as twenty-eight miles from the sea. At the period of 
our visit, it was believed to be the only channel by which it was 
possible fur a sea-going vessel to arrive at the main stream of the 
Indus* but since our attempt, the observations of Lieutenant Follinger 
and Lieutenant Carless have shown that the principal mouth (the 
Mjncjoj affords a channel by which, though much more difficult, il is 
physically possible for a vessel drawing eight feet to enter. The 
numerous d is ad van i ages, however, which this channel presents, causes 
it to be at present totally abandoned by vessels trading to this part of 
the river; and the fact that the shipping port has never been situated 
on that branch which gives outlet to the great body of the water, but, on 
the contrary, always cm one or other of the collateral branches, estab¬ 
lishes an analogy between the Ganges and Indus in this respect, and 
shows, besides, that the character of this river, whatever local alterations 
lake place, undergoes no change* 

The deep channel of the Hujamree, within the entrance, is easily 
followed, by observing the appearance of the banks; for in this section the 
deep channel invariably lies close on the steep bank s so that when die 
bank passes from the character of steep to shelving, the vessel must 
stand over to the opposite side, where the channel will be found near 
the perpendicular bank. Eat where the bauks on both sides become 
shelving, the deepest water will be found to occupy the middle of the 
bed. Had this important character been preserved by the Indus in the 
upper part of its course, the navigation of the river would be much 
facilitated. 

Below the village of Humbus, the water of the river is not considered 
wholesome, on account of the admixture of the salt water from the sea t 
the extent to which this admixture rakes place is observable in the 
nature of the plants which grow on the hanks, for Xb^Qg-ecera* (called 
bv the Natives Chawer), the Stfawgraira, and S&nner&Ha (plants which 
flourish only on the borders of saline waters) continue to prevail aa far 
as the village last named. 

Bui the most striking physical peculiarity of the section is the occur¬ 
rence of an annual inundation, which extends over a strip (probably 
along the whole coasl of Si ad, whenever the fresh and salt waters meet) 
to the breadth of five or six miles in direct distance from the line uf 
coast* The water, which in the higher parts of the river merely elevates 
its level /or a fcw T feel, hut never surmounts the hank, or floods the 
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country* is here elevated above the lew banks of this limited strips and 
produces n most important effect* not only on the vegetation of the 
country* but influences materially the whole economy of the inhabitania 
of 1 he region* contrasted with those who occupy the more elevated 
parts. 

The phenomenon of general inundation* which is confined to this 
latitude, produces the extensive pasturage which clothes the bell 
bordering on the sea, and feeds the large herds of cattle* principally 
buffaloes,* which disappear as soon as you reach the country where the 
height of the banks prevents the occurrence of a general overflow. The 
habitations of the Jutts* and other Belooch tribes that oecupy this belt, 
arc for the most part temporary, and during the period of inundation 
they remove to spots where the level is artificially raised i here the 
people are pastoral in their occupation, and here the artificial cuts 
or canals* which in the higher country are necessary lo distribute the 
waters of the swollen river, are not required, The only canals seen in 
this region are natural creck*chnnnd^ which keep up communication 
with the different branches near the sen, and preserve the same level as 
the ocean. The strip of country subjected to the annual inundation is 
deprived of the vegetable feature which characterises the rest of Sind. 
The tamarisk does not grow here, or Is very scarce ; and where the 
southern limit of this plant commences, the general inundation ceases 
to prevail. For the remaining extent of this section* the country 
is watered by canals* as in all the other districts of Sind, lo as far as 
Hyderabad. 

The lowness of the banks which bound the river along this belt of 
inundation is not the sole cause of the latter phenomenon i the general 
elevation which the waters of the sea along the coast must undergo, 
during the prevalence of the south-west monsoon, in the season 
corresponding to that in which the swell of the river takes place, has 
great influence in producing this effect. 

The rice grow n on the soil subjected to the overflow of the mingled 

* Floekt of shrep are reared on this pari of the Ddjfc T he ninety it not indigenous to 
this distHft of the country, but Liius been introduced from the toO ffii Fii in n to the westward, 
where this race it bred* The flock* are not laige, birt the race look a ami the woul r 
though not to be compared to that of the iloombfl for fincucs* and softae** of let ture, (*, m 
well Iu the mutton, equal if not imptdor, to that produced by the lioat Mormth* breed*. ] 
wu offered the election of the ftocka which I examined, for rupee per head. Blanket* 
are manufactured of their wool 

I loncy sbouM be mentioned aa one of the natural productions of this low strip of the Huja tn— 
ree Tt b produced by bees, which feed ou, and attach their comb* to* the maritime shniba 
whirh I have mentioned, particularly the Qgrttra*. The honey » much superior to any pro¬ 
curable in the wei* of India* being solid, perfectly cryattllized* white* and well flavoured, Si* 
particular care U taken in rearing the k ■* 


waters nf the sea anti the river is of inferior quality, and caUctl by the 
Natives Garali, a variety closely resembling tins sort known in this port 
of India as the Khara Bhat, which is produced in similar situations. The 
grass which forms the pasture is also of coarse quality, and grows close, 
but not high. Here no cultivation lakes place in the dry season, and no 
other grain is produced in this whole district than the coarse rice I 
have mentioned. The climate of this low strip differs in some degree 
from that of the rest of Sind. It is more damp, arising from its mari¬ 
time situation ; and, from its geographical site, more frequent showers 
arc experienced during the rainy monsoon, front the south, than in the 
regions to tW north. 

The races which form the population of the lower part of the 
Hujamree section are the Jatt and Kurmatee Bclooeh elaDS. In the 
northern part, the population is more mixed, consisting of a variety ol 
BHooch clans, such as the Lugaree and Ladiarce, together with Sindee 
tribes, and Hindoos of the common Lohuim and Banian castes ; also a 
few small colonies of Sikhs. The occupation of the latter people is 
confined to the manufacture uf mats from the Pan an grass, from the long 
ligneous root of the tamarisk, and from other coarse tall grasses, which 
grow in the northern district of this section. This kind of manufacture 
j s vel y profitable aud important, for the matting is applied by the inha¬ 
bitants to a variety of purposes, such ns in the construction of their 
houses, anti many domestic uses, A large portion is also exported, 
and is used by the vessels frequenting the port for the stowage of 
grain, which is carried away in bulk. 

The manufacture of pottery is another important object of industry, 
followed chiefly by Sindee tribes, and, from the northern part of ibis 
district, articles of this manufacture are sent all over the country. The 
soil of the Delta, confiding of a purer clay, and possessing the character 
of being more tenacious than that of the northern portion of Sind (where 
the day is mixed with a large proportion of calcareous matter, and 
becomes a mad), is very well suited to this application. The article of 
this kind most commonly manufactured and exported is the circular disk, 
about two feet in diameter, used as a substitute for grinding stones. 
The occupations of the other tribes are confined to husbandry. 

I shall conclude the description of this section of the llnjamrccby the 
enumeration of the chief places met with, along the bank of the river. 

On entering the mouth of the Hujamree, the first collection of huts enti¬ 
tled to the name of Eaj is called Momard. The term is derived from the 
word signifying a minaret ■ but no object of (his kind was observed by 
us in passing the place, though the erection of something of the kind in 
such a situation would render great service to navigators entering the 
riwr at this point; for the lowness of the coast renders it dillicult, even 
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in the eleaixsst wciliher, to tecognUe lies point where the mouth is situ¬ 
ated, this apol being now indicated by the appearance ot interruption 
which is observed in the line of breakers, caused by Lhc intersection of 
the fair channel. 

Moonara consists of about thirty hula, constructed of straw* It w 
situated on the right bank, at the distance of a mile from the rivcT t and 
half-way between the H njarurec branch and Recheb Creek- At this place 
resides the officer of the Bind Government who collects die duly levied on 
foreign boats, from Kutch and the (Catty wot Coasts, which frequent the 
numerous creeks on the western shores of the Dcltu, for firpwootL It 
is scarce3y necessary to observe that the wood token by these vessels 
is produced by maritime shrubs, the larger kind being applied to some 
purposes of ship-building, the rest ns fucL 1 he amount of the tax is 
Rsi t i5l (Tnlta currency) for each boat, of whatever burden, and the number 
of boats employed in this (radc belonging to Mandvec alone is, I was 
informed, from seventy-five to a hundred. The craft arc generally small, 
but each boat performs two or three trips annually. One of the varieties 
of wood from these creek?, the Tcwur £ Stfwrtfc-nsffift ^riifojL, we found, in 
the si earner, to answer better for the purpose of fuel, as a substitute 
for coal, than any other kind which we tried ; indeed so well, that for 
river navigation, in which a vessel must come to always at jruii^el, llus 
kind of fuel does not appear inferior lo coat. The supply r it is important 
to notice, will be found inexhaustible, for the localities which produce 
these shrubs arc very extensive, and enormous supplies Imve been drawn 
from the coasts of Bind, perhaps for centuries, without any sensible 
diminution. Further, the desertion of the whole north-western part of 
the Delta by the fresh water of the Indus rends to increase the domains 
occupied by these plants, which consist principally of the following 
species : the Tewur (before mentioned), the Chawer ( Ogecems majr(s} f 
and two species of Kandel (RhUaphota j. These kinds are common to 
the short's of India. This fact is the more important, as wood ii scarce 
in all other parts of Sind ; and the Babool, which is one of the most 
common, as well as the best adapted for the purposes required for fuel 
by steamers, would furnish only a very limited supply. 

Kvttao. —Situated on the left bank, and at the distance of one mile 
from the river, is the next Raj. It is built on an artificial elevation, in 
consequence of w hich the i nimbi bints are not obliged to shift their 
habitations during the inundation ; and from this cause, also, it Is the 
first point on the land to be seen, on approaching this part of the coast. 
The hut? are about forty in number, but the place itself merits no further 
notice. 

The Rajcs of Sumbus and Joah are situated on the right bank, and 
close to the river, the first at a distance of nine miles direct from the sea* 
59m 
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(Uid eleven by lire winding of the stream. .Toali is distant from the 
firsl, by the winding of the stream, four miles and a half. At the latter of 
these places, the largest size of Native boats, which frequent this branch 
for grain, are obliged to remain, and to this point their cargoes arc 
brought down in doondWs. Joah, therefore, may be considered the 
first shipping port on the Htijamrce. The vessels which prosecute the 
passage up the river no further than this point are generally of 60 to 00 
ktmvars, and they remain here,* not because the depth of water is 
insufficient to carry them to Barec Gorah, but on account of the danger 
uf grounding, which, with smaller vessels, would be an accident of 
slight importance, but with the larger craft, when deeply laden would 
endanger the it loss, by the vessels sinking too deep in the mud, when 
left by the tide, to be Jloated again on the return of the flood. 1 have 
mentioned before, that below 11 umbo* the water of the river is scarcely 

potable. r 

M the small Raj of Mamooda-jo-Gote, inhabited by two clans ol 

Beloochees, the Lugaree and Lcsharee, a natural canal or cut sets oil 
from the ilujaiuree, by which boats can communicate with the Reeheb, 
and thence to the west as far as Kuraehec. This communication is 
kept up by means of the channel creeks, which are supplied with water, 
not by the river, but from the sea, and are consequently quite dry at low 
tide. ' In order to reach Darajah from Hyderabad, boats are obliged now 
to pursue this circuitous mute, which briDgs them far to the south and 
east of their destination before they reach the mouth of this channel. 
Formerly, communication was kept up between these points (Hyde rabad 
and Dnrajah) b y the Buggaur, which arm of the Indus is now entirely 
deserted by the river. 

The last place we come to in this section is Bares Gorah, the 
most important of all. The place has been called in Captain Bnrncs’ 
map Vikkitr, but this name belongs to a small village situated two miles 
from Bareu Gorah, at a distance from the bunk, and quite distract from 
the latter village. Barec Gorah was removed to its present site about 
nine nr ten years ago, from the bank of the Gorah branch, now no longer 
in existence, which,up In that time, was the principal channel by which 
boats passed into the main river. It was open so late as the period of 
Captain Bu rues’ visit, for his parly passed through it when on the 

Mission to Lahore. ... 

By the observation of Lieutenant Carlcss, Barcc Gorah is Situated in 
lat. 2-1° 13' 20' N„ long. 67 3 3Q' E. Must of the houses composing the 
village are built more substantially than those of the Raj met with below. 

* A boat ot m buTwan burthen mraot deweml from Bkm Gorah. la londis*. *he lake* in 
fiO kninvnrt at llic bitter plucr, thendmp*ilonn to Hurahiu or looh, where the nfmiunios 2t> 
kurware aie shipped. 
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Clay is used in their construction, and the general form of the liuts 
resembles the style of building in fashion among the Arabs, 

This village contains 250 huts, and 1,000 inhabitants, composed or 
Hindoos of the Lohana, Bbatia, and Sonar or goldsmith castes, with 
Mohanas (boatmen), and other Musnlman tribes, who follow the occu¬ 
pations of carpenters, potters, and kullals. 

The customs collected here from the shipping frequenting the port is 
transmitted to Shah bunder, where the general accounts regarding this 
item of the revenue appear still to be kept. The farmer of the customs 
of lids port pays annually the sum of Us. 52,€00, but as part of tills 
amount is shared by Alt Moorad, the Meerpoor Ameer, it is probable 
that the farm extends to some of the creeks to the eastward of the great 
mouth (Mincjo), by which small quantities of grain are likewise exported. 
The custom dues paid by all vessels loading here amount to Rs, 1-4-0 
(Tatla currency) per kurwar. A return of the number of vessels 
annually frequenting this depot, with a statement of the ports to which 
they belong, &c. will be found in the Appendix to this paper, Tho 
territory along this section of the river, called the Putgun&of Kakrala,is 
in tile possession of Meer Nitssccr Khan, I lie land attached to the port 
itself has an area of two square kos, and is said to yield about 700 
kurwars of grain,, for which the Government derive a revenue of from 
200 to 250 kurwars. 

Hunna and Scanee sections follow that of Hujamree, The former 
(Banna) has Its limits at Baree Gorah, and the small village of Jatne- 
ance. The Seance extends from the latter village to the point where 
this collateral branch of the Hujamrce separates from the main trunk. 
At this point is placed the village of Seance, from which the corre¬ 
sponding section derives its name. Tho Hunna, as L have before noticed, 
is so called in consequence of the practice which prevails here, as well 
as in a part of the Seance, of raising up embankments or dykes Upon 
the top of the natural bank of the fiver, at the distance of six yards from 
the margin, and running in a direction parallel to it. These dykes arc 
generally three feet high, and the use of them is to prevent the over- 
Hooding of the country during ihe swell of the river. 

The banks, which, from the point of junction with the sea, gradually 
increase in height, attain in those sections the elevation of Jive feet 
above the surface of the river at high tide. This height of bank, how¬ 
ever, is not sufficient to secure the fields from the disadvantage of a 
general overflow, which is apt to lake place during the swell of the 
Indus, particularly when, by reason of the spring tides, or ihe preva¬ 
lence of high winds on the coast, the waters of the river are accumulated, 
and undergo an unusual elevation, By this contrivance, tho supply ol 
water is kept completely under the control of the Imsbandiyaii, who, 
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by opening a passage in the bund, can nl pleasure irrigate his fields 
The in habitants of the district are likewise much bene fitted personally 
by ihe same cause ; for they are not obliged to shift their habitations, 
like the people of the district contiguous to the sea. In fine* the pro¬ 
ductiveness of the country bordering on these sections is t in consequence 
of llie same cause, much increased* compared to that on llie section 
below; for the rice can be supplied at pleasure with any quantity of 
water necessary for Its growth, and at the times when such supply b 
required ; but the crops here never suffer from having loo much* which 
accident occurs in the lower country. 

Another peculiarity which marks these sections [Bunna and Seance) 
of the river will be found in the prevalence of a plant, whose sendees 
are of the ulmosl importance lo the people* and whose geographical 
limits of growth are most clearly defined. I allude to the Panna grass 
of the Sindians, the Typha chphanlina of botanists. \ficr passing the 
northern limit of the section* scarcely a single individual csf this inte¬ 
resting species is lo be found ; and certainly, after reaciiing this point of 
the river* it is never met with growing in the compact and gregarious 
manner which marks the habit of the plant along ibe Seance and Burma. 
The same remark may be made of the southern or lower limit ; for till 
you enter the most southerly of the above section^ the plant is also 
•scarce. On the banks of the Bunna and Seanee it overgrows the whole 
surface for a considerable dbbmce from the margin* until its extension 
inland from the river is purposely cheeked by the cultivator, over whose 
fields it would spread, and become a weed. Confined* however* lo a belt 
of a certain breadth along the bank, the Pnnnn, by menus of its long, 
Tortuous* nod strong rooW. sinking to the depth of nine feel from the 
surface* into 1 lie soil, which it thus holds together* endows the bank 
with a degree of firmness that prevents the perpetual falling in, which 
forms so inconvenient a feature of the banks in the northern sections 
of the Indus immediately adjoining these* 

In appearance, the Pnnna, with its long, swurd-Hke leaf, has some 
resemblance to the flag. The roots, or rather the underground stems, in 
penetrating into the soil, take n very crooked course* and, at short 
intervals, throw off lateral branches* which extend to a great distance 
horizontally* and push up fresh shoots, which appear on the surface 
springing up like independent plants. In this way one individual may 
occupy att area of several rond^ 

Below the limit of this section, lo the south* ihc proportion of salt water 
mixed with that nf the river may be the cause of this plant not growing 
in that si l ua I ion ; but its services would not be of any importance there* 
for The banks are so low that the weight of earth above the line of the 
art ion of*the water b Ln^ignifirani; so that the accident of fulling in i& 
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not of frequent occurrence. The hanks in this region undergo those 
slow, gradual changes, which arc usually produced by the action 
of running water on its borders* It is far otherwise with the sections 
ofPopat and Moograh, where the phenomenon of the falling down of the 
banli is witnessed in its extreme degree, and produces the greatest 
inconvenience to the navigation of the river, by causing those very 
frequent changes in the situation of the channel, and even in the 
direction of the course of the main body of the water, that has conferred 
* a character so disadvantageous to this river as a channel of intercourse, 
and has led, no doubt, to the present abandonment of this line of com¬ 
munication, within certain limits, by the Native merchants of the 
country. Hero, therefore, an attempt to encourage the growth of this 
invaluable species might form one of a series of contrivances, by which 
human efforts might still restore this interesting stream to its forme* 
subserviency to human industry. 

The Natives of the district where this plant grows are w T cll aware of 
the services rendered by it; for in collecting the leaves, which they 
manufacture into malting, they cut the plant close to the soil T but do not 
attempt to disturb the roots, the u*es of which they know howto appre¬ 
ciate. The dried leaves, from their cellular structure, contain much air, 
and this property is taken advantage of by the Native, who lies them 
into bundles, which serve a* bladders, to support him when swimming 
across the river. The loaves arc likewise used as floats by the fisher¬ 
men for their nets. 

From this digression, I shall return to the description of the Bunn a and 
Seance sections. 

These sections form the continuation of the Ilnjarnree, nniil the 
branch terminates, by meeting die main stream, which, at that point, 
takes the general name of Sala, and the .^“ctumal one of Ihipul. These 
two sections are not put down in Captain Humes’ map, so that they may 
be con&idEfed a new feature in the geography of the Indus. Their 
combined length of course, to the point of separation from the great 
river, is, by the winding of the stream, twenty-nine miles, and the direct 
distance between their limits thirteen miles* 

At the commencement of the Bunna section, the breadth of the river 
is one hundred yards* At the termination of the Seance It amounts to 
forty yards, at which point a dry flat is accumulating from the extreme 
angle of the right bank, which threatens to stretch entirely across the 
mouth, and may thus intercept the communication which now exists 
between the main river and the sea by this line. 

The mean depth is, for Burma 91 feet, for Seance 11] feet; the ex¬ 
treme depths are* for Bunna, S-l feet maximum, 3 feet minimum; and 
for Seance* 2? feet maximum, and 9i fed minimum. # 
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The banks bordering on these sections appear belter peopled. The 
number of small villager amounted to twenty-two, and the aggregate 
number of hilts which compose ihese is estimated at 87 1; so that, atiow- 
iog four persons for each dwelling, the population on the immediate 
bank of the river in this line will be 3,496. The population consists of 
a great variety of JMooch, Slmlee, and Hindoo tribes : among the latter 
may be classed a few smalt colonies of £jikha, who follow the occupa¬ 
tion of manufacturing hi a Is, as In the section below. The genera] occu¬ 
pation of the rest of the people is husbandry. Some few herds of buf¬ 
faloes are si ill seen* hut these arc small in number, and the cattle 
appear meagre and ill-conditioned, compared to those of the lower 
Delta. 

It was in this pan of the river where the steamer met with the diffi¬ 
culty on account of the small depth of water. By lliose sections, 4oo, 
tltc line of communication passes from Sbahbundcr to Baree Gorah. 
Boats from the former enter the main stream (which here takes the local 
name of Fopnt) by the branch called Mootnee, and proceed to the 
north T tiniil the)" reach the point where the Hujainree separates, to pass 
by Baree Corah to the sea. 

This concludes the account of the sections of the collateral branch, 

1 he others, about to be described, form divisions of the Saia and main 
trank. Lbe Poput^ though the third of the sections into which the 
main stream b divided by the Natives, between its embouchure and the 
latitude of SeaneCi is the first upon which we entered in our passage to 
Hyderabad, The section commences at the efflux of the Mootnee to 
the south, and terminates opposite the villages of Beman-jo-Pourop at a 
bend which the river takes in this situation. From personal observa* 
tton, [ can only speak of this section above that point where it gives olF 
the waters of the Hnjamrcc branch. The length of the river between 
this point of separation and its northern limit b in direct distance 
nine miles, and by the winding of the river eleven miles. The 
Moo^raitj winch in the section adjoining the Poput on the north, and 
which, pos&cfl^ing the Ha me character in its physical peculiarities, I 
shall describe at Ihe *tnme time, has its southern limit at Beman-jo- 
Fuoro, and the northern at the old elflux of Bug gnu r \ or some make the 
Moognth section extend to Hilayn, a village situated at the south 
extremity of the Chopper range of hills. This is to he preferred, for the 
boundary thus defined is more natural and permanent than ihal of the 
dried bed of tinggaur* 

In a practical, as well as in a scientific point of view, ihe study of 
Ihcsc two sections j» of the greatest interest and importance; for it is in 
this region where occurs the mischief which*causes so much vacillation 
in the cqjirsc of ihe river among the subordinate branches in the lower 
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Delta t Hear the coast, producing those frequent changes In the channels 
fay which the waters are discharged into the sea, which render the whole 
navigation of the inferior part of the Indus uncertain and perplexing. 
Below the limits of these sections* to the south, neither the nature of the 
soil (which is a stiff clay) nor the velocity of the current are such as to 
bring about the changes which are witnessed in the course of the river, 
but which have the relation of secondary effects only,, caused fay the 
changes which lake place in the region now under consideration* 
Again, above the limit of these sections to the north, the firmness of the 
soil through which the river flows, and the existence of a low, but, in 
this particular, an important range of hills, keeps this unsteady river in 
its course until il passes inlo the Moogzah section, where the destructive 
operations commence which make the navigation tedious, and hazar¬ 
dous, if not to life, at least to property, and has induced the prudent 
Native merchant to abandon this part of the river, and to transport his 
wares on camels to their destination. All observers who have written 
on the Indus lately have described the destructive operations to which 
I allude; but the impression generally prevalent nn this subject attributes 
these as characterising the whole inferior part of the Indus below 
Hyderabad. This, however, is not the ease : the pernicious action is 
confined to a limited region ; and though it indirectly iniluences 
portions of ihc river below the actual site where the mischief occurs, yet, 
if we would understand the nature and amount of the combined causes 
that produce these effects, we must direct our observations to the point 
now under notice; and if ever the commerce of the regions bordering on 
tfjls great river attain an importance capable of justifying the necessary 
expenditure of labour, ingenuity, and wealth, in order to improve Hie 
channe l of communication by this line, it is to this point that operations 
will be directed. The effects which render the navigation of this part 
of the river more difficult than the resl, and which superinduce the 
changes in the inferior subordinate branches, are—Iff, the numerous 
sandbanks and shoals ■ 2i?d, the frequent alterations in the situation of 
of the navigable channel ; 3 rd, the total change in the direction of the 
course of the entire body of water; and 4/A, the groat partial velocity 
of the current which these causes produce, in particular points, within 
these limits. 

On the other hand, the remote causes which produce these effects 
may be found in the very loose nature of the soil through which ihe 
river flows in these sections, and the great general velocity of the 
current. The soil of this region, compared to that of the sections above 
and below our limits, is loose, light* and easily transportable. This 
difference arises from the smaller quantity of clay which enters into its 
composition, and Che presence in large proportion of a micaceous sand, 
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the particles of which, when a handful! of the dust is examined, appear 
in the form of thin shining scales, like minute spangles. This soil 
appears to occupy a belt which traverses the course of the river, and is 
bounded to the north by the red sandy clay which forms the river bed 
in the Sahoo section, and to the south it is terminated by the still' white 
clay which is met with in the lower division of the Popnl, and on the 
banks of the branches in the lower Delta. The immediate causes, 
which connect the remote causes with the effects just stated, consist in 
the extensive destruction of the banks which is going on, without 
intermission, along the whole of that part of the river w here this loose 
soil prevails. Such large masses of soil, falling into the river, fill up thu 
navigable channel in one point, and force it to shift to another situation. 
Depositions of the easily transportable soil, in the form of extensive 
banks, occupy every situation in the bed, and oppose the general course 
of the river, causing this to deviate or to divide its waters; and in the 
sudden bends which attend such deviations, the water is accumulated, 
and the rapidity of the current increased, in passing the contracted 
channel, to Hie rate of five miles and a half per hour. These same causes, 
acting in an extreme degree, produce the changes in the course of the 
whole body of water, which has caused the Indus tube so notorious 
for Ihis charnel or, and which we sen exemplified in the desertion of the 
Gahrah and Buggaur beds, and their subordinate branches, in the nctual 
state of the river. 

If we look at the map of the Indus from the sun to Hyderabad, lately 
forwarded to Government by Lieutenant Wood, it will be observed, I hat 
the bed of the stream is comparatively free from banks, from tile point 
at which tile river posse* the latitude of Hyderabad, until it.reaches the 
section of Moogmh. Here, however, the whole bed will bo observed 
lobe beset with shoals and dry banks, even much more extensive and 
numerous, in reality, than the delineation indicates. Here also will bo 
noticed the descried beds of Buggaur and. Gahrafa, both evidences of the 
same kind of action. On passing out of these sections, either into the 
main trunk, at the lower part of its course, or into the collateral branch 
of Hnjnmcee, the bed of the river again becomes dear, and the channel 
comparatively permanent ; that is to say, it may undergo slow changes, 
which produce perceptible effects from year to year, but these changes 
are not operated from day to day, or from hour to hour, as in the upper 
part of the Poput, and the whole of the section of Moograh. 

By this, I think I have said enough regarding the limited extent of 
the region in which arc observed the phenomena influencing the navi¬ 
gable stale uf this river in so important a degree. 

1 shall now proceed to state the difference in the effects of these 
operation*,, produced during the swell of tie river, and during the season 


when the l£vel of the water is low. These operations differ more in 
intensity or in degree than in kind; for during the swollen state, the 
huger body of witter must increase the velocity with which the current 
flows. The height of the bank* which in these sections is such as to 
prevent a general inundation, even when the level of the stream attains 
its maximum elevation, by opposing the Lateral spread of the enlarged 
volume of water* increases the destructive action of the current on its 
sides. The incoherent soil tumbles down in large masses, the light 
micaceous sand is accumulated in heaps, that appear as dry banks in the 
season when the level is low, but form the bottom of the river during 
the swell. These react when the river begins to sink* the banks or 
shoals over which is flowed in the height of the swell gradually equal 
the level of the sinking stream itself, and by their position oppose a 
resistance which the river cannot overcome, and, in order to continue 
lift course, must select its channel on one side or the other; and in 
flowing along the border of the opposing bank, which it cannot carry 
away cn masse, is constantly lending to destroy it in a more gradual 
wrfy, by undermining the basis, and causing the upper portion to slide 
into the river. This latter action is wlmt is witnessed during the dry 
season. The banks, not only of the island situated in the middle of the 
bed, but those of the river, arc const anil y falling in, in large masses* 
making a noise resembling the sound of a heavy surf beating on the sea 
ahore. This phenomenon is of such frequent occurrence, that while we 
were passing in the steamer along these sections, J have counted in the 
night lime, when the range of sound is most extensive* as many as 
thirteen report** produced by the precipitation of the bank into the river, 
iil the space of one minute. Front personal observation, I am satisfied 
that the accounts given of the danger likely to occur to boats* passing 
through this part of the river, from the falling of the bunk, are by no 
means exaggerated. At a village where the steamer came to for the 
night* we had an opportunity of witnessing very closely the destructive 
effects of this action on the bank itself* on the houses of the village near 
it, and on the channel of the river. A large part of the bank gave way 
close to, but ahead of the boat, about the distance of eighty yards. The 
extent of bank which thus suddenly tumbled into the bed of the river 
must have measured nearly a hundred feet in breadth front live margin 
of the bank, and about four times that extent in length. The noise attend¬ 
ing Its fall resembled that of a vast body of water rushing over a 
precipice, and the agitation of the river that followed caused the boat to 
roll as if in a heavy sea. Some huts nearest the bank were also pre¬ 
cipitated* and it was with difficulty that some of the property in these 
was saved. 

On I he following morning, we found ihal the part of t hi* river into 
flu* 
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which the hank hat! fallen was convened into a, shoal* partly show (he 
water, which* prior ip the accident* had a depth of three fathoms; and 
the steamer* in shoving oft" was obliged to make a considerable detour 
To dear the shoal. When we consider that thirteen reports, produced 
by simitar causes, may be heard from one spot, in the space of one 
minute, we may obtain some idea of the rapidity and extent of the 
destructive action in this pan of the Indus. 

The average breadth of the river within these sections was found to 
be 6fiG yards. On account of the numerous dry banks p rising like 
islands, in its bed* the distance between the banks is much increased, 
compared to thesecllon immediately above. The depth of water varies; 
and the deep channel is constantly fluctuating, in such a degree as to 
render the services of a pilot of little use in the navigation of this part, 
further than, by a knowledge of the character of the river, be is never 
unprepared for the most extensive local changes in the channel* or in the 
course of the stream. 

On the Indus in this part wo seldom meet with the bark either of the 
fisherman or of the merchant. The banks are not enlivened with villages* 
as they are higher up ; for the villages that are situated along this line 
are placed at some distance, and cannot be seen, from the liver. The 
water wheels are very few in number, and the river here appears to be 
neglected ; the country on its borders bearing the aspect of solitude, gloom* 
and desolation. Though ihe large town of Tatta* with a population of 
near 20,000, may be said to be situated on its bunk (for it is only four 
miles distant), no indication of the existence of such a place can be 
observed on the river* It has no bunder corresponding to its pizc or 
commercial importance; no boats near the banks* except those required 
for the ferry. The merchants of Tatla have abandoned the Indus, and 
they now' use the camel to transport their wares from Kurachee to 
Shikarpoor and Hyderabad. 

Opposite the village of Meeance, Lieutenant "Wood found the river to 
have the breadth of 960 yards* not including a sandbank or island 
which divided the stream into two parts, having ou one side the breadth 
of 660* and on the other 300 yards; the island itself measuring 2,390 
yards. Sections of soundings were taken at three points within the 
division of Moograh, which gave for the first point (opposite Meeanee)* 
the maximum of 2i fathoms* and minimum of 1 fathom; the mean of 
the whole number IS feet. 

The second point (opposite efflux of Buggnur), gave maximum 5 fa¬ 
thoms* minimum J fathom ; mean 12 feet. 

The third point* at Kelaun, maximum 6 fathoms, minimum 4 feet; 
mean 9 feet, 

The a\%rage velocity of the current wiihin this section was found to 
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be from three and a half to four toiler per hour. The number of village* 
situated on this line of the river amounts to about twenty-five, and the 
number of huts to 1/221, The populations calculating four individuals 
to each dwellings may be stated at 4*384, exclusive of the town of Tatla. 

We next proceed to the Sakoo (good), so called by contrast with 
the portion which wc have just described. The circumstances to 
which it owes this character arc,—lsY, the nature of the soil which forms 
the bed of the river here; and 2 urf, the existence of a chain of Low 
bills* which extends from Eilaya to Raja-jo-Gote, on the right bank, 
and approaches in several places close lo the water. On the left bank, 
and at the northern half of this section* another chain of low, tabular, 
calcareous hills runs parallel with the course of the rivcr ? and, though 
situated at some distance from the bank, has a beneficial influence, by 
raising nearer to the surface the harder formations^ which support the 
sandy clay that forms the i in mediate bed. These latter hills are called 
Gnnjah, On one of them stands the capital, Hyderabad, mt the dis¬ 
tance of four miles from the river. 

The southern chain, on the right bank, goes by the general name of 
Chopper,* from the term signifying a thief; for there is a tradition that 
the caverns, still, observable in the hills qf this range, once served a* a 
retreat for a notorious band of robbers. The hills of lhis low" range 
never attain a greater height than 400 feet; their general direction is 
north and south ; and the chain, from the point Rajn*]o*Gotc* where it 
commences, until its termination at Hilaya, assumes the form of a serins 
of small semicircular ranges, bending towards the river, with the horns 
projecting close upon, indeed some times forming the bank at, four 
points, via. near Raja-jo-Gote, at Jerruk, at the Tombs, and at Fill ay a. 
At the latter point, though this low range seems to terminate, it only, in 
fact, takes a more westerly direction,—leaving ihq bank of the river* and 
passing Tntta, it loses itseif somewhere in the interior. Tire geological 
structure of these lulls has been noticed. 

As regards the channel of the river, the low chain bordering on the 
southern half, and the Jebbul Gnnjah on the north, have bestowed a 
character of permanence to the course of the Tndus, wMMtt the limits of 
this section, which it does not enjoy lower down. When this section is 
once entered, no difficulties are experienced iu ihe navigation of the 
river ■ and were the whole line from the sea to Hi lay a of the same 
character as the Sahoo* the Indus wonld never have been so descried 
as it now is, and Sind T perhaps, with ihe regions adjoining it, would 
have been at this day better known to Europeans than they arc at 
present, 

■ A 'Hitrict of the uimc nunc exist* on the wc*t side of the rim, vrhi-ch hihv be shrived 
Trans lists* bill*. * 
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At the foul of the,chain at H i lay a, Mr. Wood observed several pooh 
of water, which occupy the deserted channel of that branch, which 
once left the river at this point, and passed to the westward of Tatta. 
This branch has been deserted for the Inst sixty years. The phenome- 
non is mentioned by Mr. Crow as haring occurred twenty-five years 
before the period of his residence in Sind. He observes llsal Tatta was 
by that occurrence thrown out of the Della. Ten years ago. an accident 
of a similar kind occurring to the former western arm of the Indus, the 
Bnggaur T has removed the apex of the Della itself several miles below 
the point where il is described lo be silualcd even in ihc latest pub¬ 
lished works on Sind, 

The banks of ihc river in this section arc bordered by the Shikargahs 
or hunting forests of the rulers of Sind, so often mentioned by writers 
on this country, asipre sen ling serious* obstacles to the navigation of the 
Indues by their proximity to the margin of the banks ; and as oppressive 
10 ihc people, by depriving the inhabitants of so large an area, containing 
the best soil of the country i disregarding, on the one hand, the fad that 
. difficulties of a much more formidable character occur in the Moograh, 
where no Shikargahs exist ; and on the other, that ihc soil of Sind is 
invariably of the same quality throughout the whole country, and is 
productive or otherwise in proportion lo the quantity of water with which 
ills supplied ; so that as long as the canals ofirrigalionare maintained, 
as they are a! present, in an efficient state, it does not materially affect 
the intervals of the Sindian cultivator what site the Ameers select for 
their preserves, for there is ample space in Sind both for the fields of ibe 
husbandmen and the pleasure grounds of the rulers. Their preserves 
give a cheerful appearance to the river, contracted with that which is 
witnessed in the adjoining section. They arc more numerous here 
than elsewherq along the river, because Its vicinity to the residence of 
the Ameers renders this situation more convenient for their purposes. 

The extent which these SShskargahs occupy along bolh bank* of this 
section may be estimated at thirty-three miles, with an average breadth 
of a mile and a half. The wood composing these forests is well known 
lo be chiefly the Babool or of two species (Mimosa Arnbira 

and Fame$itmaX which here, particularly the former, attain a height 
w hich is rarely witnessed in India, The tamarisk also assumes the 
shiture of a tree (twenty feet high), showing in this respect a difference so 
striking, contracted with ihe humble bush as it appears in India, and even 
in the lower part of Sind, that some have conjectured the taller variety 
belonged to a distinct species ; but I could not discover any specific 
difference. The direct distance between the site of the village of 
Hiluya and the landing-place at Hyderabad may be slated at twenty- 
five miles, and by the windings of the river thirty-three miles. 
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The mean of eleven measurements (trigonometrical), taken at differ* 
out points of the section of the river by Mr. Wood, makes the breadth 
616 yards. Opposite the landing-place of Hyderabad the breadth of 
the river was found to be 630 yards, and further below, opposite the 
village of Trikul, it contracts to 386 yards. Sectional soundings were 
taken at twelve different points of this division, and gave the following 
mean depths 

For 1st point (landing-place) Hyderabad 18 feet, 

2nd, above Trikul »*.«*.,**,**,*.,* * 9 „ 

3rd, below Trikul 11 „ 

4th, between Trikul and village of Satib. 11 „ 

5th, at Raja-jo*Gote , - *.. + * + .._**** ■ 0 „ 

6th, above Jerruk 9 n * 

7lh, below Jerruk ,, + , 14 „ 

8th, neat Burma ».<*,*»., .. 9 n 

9lh f opposite Punyaree... * *_* + , ., * 6 „ 

lDlh, near the Tombs **■».**..,**,,,. 9 TJ 

1 1 ill, at Ne w Kuddee .**■*...,*.,,**, 6 „ 

12th, a! Old Ktiddee___ 7 „ 

The number of the principal villages situated on the section amounts 
lo twenty, and ihe aggregate number of huts may be estimated at 2,039; 
giving a population of 8,156, according to the principle followed in the 
inferior sections. This population is mi see LI a aeons, consisting of a 
mixture of the usual Hindoo castes, who arc employed in agriculture 
and the manufacture of spirits, as welt as in trade with various tribes of 
Bind and Bcdoocli origin. 

The village which deserves particular notice is Jetruk, This is a place 
of some commercial importance, situated on a platform elevated about 
fifty or sixty feet above the level of the river* and at the distance of 
three quarters of a mile from the right bank. Tlse town derives its 
name from the Sin dee clan to which the larger proportion of the 
inhabitants belong. The houses, 350 in number, are constructed in the 
same style, and with the same materials, as those of Hyderabad. A 
commercial intercourse is kept tip, on the one hand between this place 
and Knrachce, by two routes, one direct, the other passing by Tutta, 
and on the other with Shikarpoor and Kahool^ — sending to the latter 
places the merchandize from I ndia imported by Knmchee, and receiving 
in return the commodities of the Afghan States, particularly madder, 
and dried fruits. There exists, also, an active trade between the tribes 
inhabiting the mountains to the westward, who bring sheep from their 
pastures, to exchange for ihe grain, particularly rice, of the plains 
bordering on the river, 

Besides trade, a large proportion of the inhabitants of Jemik arc 
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engaged in various manufactured* a* in turning and lacquer-wrork, and 
in ilic preparation and working of leather- Rice, bajrec* sugarcane* 
hemp, and tobacco, are produced in the plains around the town. The 
flax is also an object of cultivation* and the fibres of the plant are 
manufactured into cordage. Fruits* particularly the mango, pomegra¬ 
nate, and a few apples, arc produced. Grain is brought in boats from 
the small villages in ibe vicinity, which is transported to Kuracheo 
from tbig place on eaitrff. The road to Kuracheo, by Tat la, is estimated 
at fifty miles, that in a direct line the Natives reckon forty miles. 

The town, with the Purguna Duhyar, in which it is situated, belongs 
to Mecr Mahomed Khan, and the revenue derived from the territory 
attached to the town is said to amount to Rs. 1,500 annually* The 
number of inhabitants Is given at 1,1100. 

The small village of Giddoo Mnll-jo-Tundo, situated about four miles 
from Hyderabad* and close to the river, forms the present bunder or 
port of the capital* on the Indus* Here the boats belonging to the 
Ameers are kept,—both those which they employ for their own use on the 
river* called jumplce, and the common doondees, wdiich they hire out 
whenever the boats are required. The crews of these boats are not 
permanently attached to the craft* hut arc engaged for the trip* and, 
when the doondees start from this village, are selected from the Mohanas 
that form a large part of the population. 

The village consists of 480 small huts, which contain a population of 


1*440, distributed as follows 

llauicH. 

Banians occupy 15 

Lohanas # f # .* , * *, * * 85 

-—— 100, Hindoo. 

Bearers . * *. * *. . , *..**,,.**. ,.., *. 100 

Alabamans ■.*.*•*..,■ ¥ * * , * *.... 20 

Puthans....*,*, *.. 100 

Molianas... . » B * * * * 150 

-- 370* Mussulman. 

Total houses ***..**. 470 


Shoemakers and various mixed tribes occupy 10 houses. 

Opposite the latter* on the right bank of the Indus, is situated another 
considerable village, called Kolrec. At this point the great northern 
and southern roads from Kurachee and Kandahar abut ; and at this 
point is established two ferries (one at the village itself, and the other 
half a mile below)* which keep up the communication betw een the oppo¬ 
site banks of the river. The nature of the transit by these ferric!?, and 
the fares^ established on them, will be seen in the Appendix* The 
village ts%aid to contain 600 huts* inhabited principally by Lohanas 
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and Mohanaa* There is also established at Kotree one of the three 
distilleries which supply the capital and its vicinity with spirituous 
liquor. The establishment here, however, is small, consisting of only 
one still, which produces monthly fifteen maunds of the highly rectified 
aromatic spirit so much admired by the Sin dees. 

The other two establishments for manufacturing spirits are situated, 
one on the bank of the Fullailee, and the other at the hamlet of 
Kultnl Khaim, on the left Lank of the Indus, about two miles below 
Giddop Mull-jo-Tundo* This is the largest establishment of the kind 
near Hyderabad. It consists of four large stills, and produces at the 
rate of sixty to eighty maunds per mensem.. All the spirit sold from 
this pi nee undergoes three distillations, and is retailed at one rupee per 
seer (U lb. English). -The following ingredients are used in the prepa¬ 
ration of this spirit 

Gnor (coarse brown sugar) .* * ».*>*.*.*..» . *, ,,. 40 seer?. 

Dates .... h+ + .....* 20 „ 

Bark of the habonl .. a *.* *. * * * * ** . 10 „ 

S Cassia *.. . . ) 

Cloves f 3 „ 

( Anise, &c. ) 

whkh quantity will produce tbirly-two fluid seers of spirit, thrice 
rectified. The total cost of manufacturing one matind of spirits 
(materials and labour included) is stated to be Us. 20. The tax imposed 
on this article amount? to Rs T 6-8-0 per three quarters of a maund, and 
Government obtains a revenue of Ks. 7,000 per annum from this 
establishment alone. The people engaged in Jhis manufacture are,— 
Mnsulnmqs, inhabiting 5 houses; and Wanya Banians, inhabiting 5 
house s + 

The banks of the Sahoo section are much better peopled than those 
of the inferior pans of the Indus. The river itself presents a more 
animated scene, from the number of boats to be seen an it. Those of 
the woodcutters are the most numerous. The people who follow this 
occupation form a distinct tribe; they arc allowed to cut the tamarisk 
on any of the junglesi with the exception of the ShJkargahs, and they 
bring the same to the bank, as near to the capital as they can* where it 
is piled in heap? near the sheds in which these people reside, and the 
quantity daily required for the market is conveyed to Hyderabad on 
asses every morning. The tax imposed by the Government amount? to 
one rupee for each boat-load, and for this sum they obtain the privilege 
of taking the wood from the jungle, under the limitations above stated. 

The character of these people is simple. They appear intelligent 
and communicative, living much in the style observed an^ong the 
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Brinjarees, and keeping, like them, large fierce dogs, to protect their 
property. 

The ferries in this section are likewise more numerous and the 
thoroughfare by them greater than in the lower parts of the river, 
between Kolrce and Hi lay a. These are eleven in number, established 
at the following points:— 1st, at Kotrce ; 2wr/ T al Kallal Khaua * 
3rrf 3 at Karaka; 4M t at Tikkoor (Trikiil) ; 5FA, at Choreputtun ; 
$ih, at Kanrun-jo-Futrim ; 7/A, at Kaja-jo*Gote ; Sf/i, at Jerruk : 0£Jk, at 
Bodun-jo-Puttnn; 10 tfi } nt Kuddee-j,o-Fuitun ; and lUh t at Hilayu-jo- 
Pnliii n+ 

The banks of the river at this section arc portioned off into several 
Purgunas,* the most northerly of which, on the left bank, is the Doab in 
which Hyderabad is situated. It is so called oq account of its position 
between the Fullailee, which forms its eastern boundary, and the Indus 
on the west. This Purguua extends along the bank from the clllax of 
the Fullerilce to the point where this branch again flows into the Indus 
near TriknL The district is distinguished by a range of low calcareous 
hills, the Gnnjah, which is first met with, in ascending the river, attbc 
south extremity of the Doab, and terminates at a short distance to die north 
of Hyderabad. The general direction of the range is nearly 8* by W. 
and N. by E., running parallel lo the river, at the average distance of 
about llsicc miles from the bank. The hill on which Hyderabad stands 
is the most northerly of this chain : it has the form of a parallelogram, 
with the same direction as that of the range. Between this elevation 
and the bank of the Fullailec there is a plain of nearly one mile 
(average) breadth, and between its western side and the Indus there is 
another plain, which Ims nn extent of three mites and a half in breadth. 
The eastern plain, or that of Fullailec, has a greater elevation than that 
which exists between the main river and the hill, so that, on approach¬ 
ing the summit of the latter from the easf, the ascent is not so great as 
when the approach is made from the opposite side. Besides, the hill of 
Hyderabad presents a single abrupt mural face on its eastern side, of 
twenty-five feel perpendicular height, the houses of the town being built 
close upon the margin, and only approachable at a few points, where the 
ascent has been made more easy, by ihe side being reduced to an in- 
el ined plane, 

m The Pii faunas along the banka of this section arc Its Follow ;—. 


Rip ft t Bank. 


I*rfi BtiTil, 

1 f PoonbL 

S? T £attar T 
3, PidJeeihur. 

Kiiddce. 


1* Kolnn?, 
'2* Kuraka. 
3* Shut. 


4. Duhvar. or Garklia. 

5. Pouilu. 


Alnu-jd-Kote. 
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The west side of the hill presents two such perpendicular faces* the 
lower being separated from the more elevated by an intermediate plain 
of varied breadth (on an average a quarter of a mile)* which Forms a 
stage half-way between the low plain at the foot and the plateau 
which constitutes the summit of the hill. On this middle plain there 
are situated a few scatlered huls, and its elevation above the low 
ground maybe twenty-five feet; which may likewise be the difference of 
elevation between it and the superior platform. The latter has an uni¬ 
form breadth of 600 yards and a length of two miles. At its southern 
extremity is situated the citadel of Hyderabad* which is separalcd 
from the town by a dry ditch forty yards broad* and forms the only artt* 
ficial defence of this city. This* like the houses of the town, is built 
close to the margin of the perpendicular side of the hill* which is faced, 
from its base upwards, with the brickwork of ihe outer wall. This wall, 
after reaching the level of the plateau* is carried to the height of fifty 
feet above it* and is supported* on the inner face, by a bank of earth or 
rubbish, which, from the level of the surface of the plateau* reaches to 
within a few feet of the embrasures. This gives the defence greater 
strength than a superficial examination of the rampart from the outside 
would lead the observer to attribute to it. On observing the inner face* 
the parapet is seen to form a very gently inclined plane* from within 
four feet of the lop of the wall, until it reaches the general level of the 
surface. 

The ditch, which separates the citadel from the town, also insulates the 
southern extremity of the hill on which the citadel stands, and the com¬ 
munication is maintained by means of abridge, which is situated in 
front of the principal entrance into the fort* and opposite the main 
street* or bazar, which stretches from this point to the northern 
extremity of the town, iu a straight line. The entrance is defended 
by a semicircular curtain* and in order to reach if, on whatever side 
the approach be made* you must traverse one-half of the breadth of 
the town* through streets of about ten yards wide. The buildings in the 
interior of the citadel present great confusion—much more so than is 
observed in the town itself. The structures arc of all kinds* placed 
without any apparent arrangement, and only admit of communication 
between one part of the fort and another by narrow* crooked lanes. The 
bungalows in which the princes reside, the chambers ml apart for public 
business, and in which they hold their Durbar, the dwellings of their 
domestics, their mosques* stables* and Harems, are all situated within 
this fort; in which there arc no gardens, no Muidan, or open square, 
for the purpose of exercise, or for ventilating the intricate mass of 
dwellings which are heaped together in close disorder* and are all 
surrounded by a high wall, which b overtopped only by the lar£e round 
Glir 
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tower, the most conspicuous building in itie citadel* and by two or 
three of she bungalows, in which the Ameers reside* Within this strong¬ 
hold the princes of Sind live immured, and seldom go out except for 
hunting, ia which amusement, however, they seldom indulge more 
than once or twice a year. The space occupied by the town of Hydera¬ 
bad has a very regular form, and the result of several experiments, 
made by our people to ascertain the area, gave the following dimen¬ 
sions* !— * 

Length from the bridge over the ditch of the citadel 

to ihc north extremity of the town ***».**».«*.< < 1 ? 1GI yards. 

Mcan breadth of the plateau occupied by the houses, 

from east to west .... 510 „ 

Which gives an area of * *, * , 592,110 eq. yd^. 

On this surface the buildings are densely accumulated; but the 
streets by which the communication is kept up are regularly arranged, 
and, though narrow, are tolerably clean* Besides the bazar before 
mentioned, which forms the main street, there arc two others, which 
run on either side parallel to it, and traverse the whole length of the 
town. These, again, arc crossed at right angles by shorter streets, 
which run east and west. 

No water is procurable* either en the portion of the plateau on which 
the town is built, or on that which stretches beyond the northern 
extremity of the city for the distance of a mile and a half, which 
is merely occupied by a few tombs of the deceased rulers of the present 
and former dynasties, the surface being bare, arid, and stony* 

The inhabitants of Hyderabad are supplied with this necessary from 
the plain at the foot of the hill on which the city stands. 

The ditch situated at the base of the hillf always contains some 
stagnant water, and serves the poorer classes; but those who can aHbril 
it derive their supply from the Fullailee4 through which, though the 
water is collected in small pools, there is still a feeble current, even in 
the dry season, from the main river, which prevents the water from 
becoming salt, as usually takes place when a body of water remains 

* My prematura departure from Hyderabad mtemiptcit my inquiries haunting the ataristics 
of thlt capital, 1 hoped to hav* furtuihed some precise data by which the |x»pidathm of 
Hyderabad might hire been fixed. 

f Captain Hatfield hu stated that the FuUtikv if situated otneto this hill; but ibis branch 
is at loro* dutasee, and only lupplie* the water of the ditch during the iwetL 

X Person! engaged in cumin" water to the town from the Fultailw are_ 

. . jQp men. 

Muiuikcbre! .... «. # * * * f ISO mnu w 
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long stagnant, in consequence of the largo proportion of sail in the soil 
of Sind , 

The Ameers derive their supply of water also from the Fullailec, 
which is carried to the citadel in skins on bullocks. There is no potable 
Water within the fori* and I could nol ascertain if l lie re were any wells, 
I am inclined to think there are none, for all water procured from wells 
in this part of Sind contains so large a proportion of common salt that 
ihis article is procured for the market by the simple evaporation of well- 
water* This process is carried on in several places,, but llie largest 
supply comes from Knraka* 

This serious inconvenience must render the defence of the town 
and citadel impracticable, even had the former been surrounded* as 
usual, with walls; and this fact explains two others—Is/* why the 
town is not go defended; and 2^/ t it accounts for the practice of the 
rulers of this country never to a lie nipt the defence of Hyderabad* but, on 
the approach of any formidable enemy, to abandon the place* and retire 
to the desert. 

No respectable persons reside in the town itself, which is solely occu¬ 
pied by Banian artisans* and the more menial attendants on the court* 
Persons of respectability, who have not quarters within the fort* reside 
in some of the small hamlets situated, on all sides of the city* over the 
plain which surrounds it. The favourite situation for these hamlets is 
on the bank of the Fullallee* along which* aba, are situated the gardens 
belonging to the Ameers, These hamlets are called Tundas in the 
language of the country, and each is named after the principal person 
who, with bis relations and servants, occupies it. Casual visitors encamp 
on the same plain, the Ameers being quite unprovided with quarters 
near Hyderabad* except those occupied by themselves within the fort ; 
pq that no accommodation but tents* and no large buildings for stores** 
can he looked for outside of the town. 

Many of the villages in the surrounding district are inhabiled by 
people whose occupations are directed to supply the various wants of 
the citizens of Hyderabad, the inconveniences of which place oblige 
them to reside at some distance* for the sake of water and space, which 
the confined situation of the town does nol afford. The people lo whom 
I at hide are principally those who distill spirils* besides dyers, washer¬ 
men, blacksmiths* wood merchants, &c, t for whose occupations the 
vicinity tq the bank of the river is more or less essential* 

A very small proportion of the provisions required for the population 
of Hyderabad is supplied by the district adjoining the city. Of animal 

* The common mode of storing grain ii to collect it in small heaps* on the field or new the 
hank nf the river, which hit covered with vtTmw* &ntl clay smoothly Laid over th^ktier, fn 
thii way the grain is kept until it is required. 
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food, fish is the article consumed in the largest quantity, affording the 
chief sustenance of the largest number of the middle and poorer classes. 
Hut n, very small proportion of the quantity consumed is derived from 
I tie Indus directly t more \s taken from the almost stagnant pools of the 
Fulbulec ; but the principal supplies come from Kenjur and Mahjur 
Jakes, tlie first of which is situated near Ililnyn, and the other at a short 
distance from the efflux of the Pinyaree, near Oopiann* These are 
supplied through canals or small branches dtiring the swell of the river, 
and contain water throughout the year. The fish enter during the 
swell, and when the river sinks, leaving the canals dry, they are con¬ 
fined to the lakes or dunds* in which they swarm, and are caught 
with little trouble. From the lakes just mentioned, the fish i$ brought 
in a fresh state to the Hyderabad market in baskets, on horses or mules. 
The distance between the Kertjur lake end Hyderabad (twelve kos) is 
performed in one night, by means of relays of fresh horses stationed 
along the road. The supply from the other dunds, which arc situated 
at a greater distance, as that of Kotree, near Mughribeo and Snkra f in 
the Purgmra of the same name, is brought to market in a salted state. 

The bullocks and sheep which are consumed by die wealthier portion 
of tlu- inhabitants arc brought from the hilly district to the westward, 
whose inhabitants bring them to the plains near the river, in exchange 
for the rice and grain which their country does not produce- During 
tlie period of my residence in Hyderabad, I found the daily consump¬ 
tion of butcher's meat amounted to frotna hundred and fifty to two hun¬ 
dred head of sheep, nod two or four bullocks every two or three days. 
On the Eeds, or days of festivity, the number of sheep consumed will be 
increased to three hundred, as on such occasions the poorer classes 
indulge in betlertha n their usual fare of fish* The supply of sheep and 
bullocks brought to Hyderabad at once is generally very limited, not 
exceeding two days 1 consumption ; the reason of which is, that the 
vegetation of the plain around Hyderabad is incapable of affording 
nourishment to any number of cattle* 

The grains which supply the vegetable food of the various classes of 
the population of Hyderabad being identical with those used in India, 
no description is required, further than an enumeration of the kinds, with 
the prices at the period of my visit, which t have added in the Appendix. 

The population which inhabits Hyderabad is very miscellaneous, 
consisting of Natives not only of Bind, but people from foreign coun¬ 
tries, such as the Belooih and Afghan States, from Mod tan, and the 
countries on the eastern frontier* From the circumstance* stated in a 
iiolc, I have been unable to fix the amount of the population; but ihe 
information which S have collected on the statistics of this city will be 
found in the Appendix- 
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Statement of the Villages 071 the Right Batik of the River Tndus i between 
the Latitude of Hyderabad and the E/Jhix of Hujamree * 


No. 

Name?. 

Dii-J 

rancid 

mKL* 

No. 

nf 

H ate. 

Nftinn a£ the Trfbe or Clan 
ialmhUkig Ih4i Village, 

!ii, marks. 

1 

Kolree , .. r 


ii«o 

Moll ana ami Lohnua. 


2 

Kii rftk il . T .. .. , + ..- r 

2 

AH 

Mohflm. 


3 

^linJll ... T + . ,.. 

e 

45 

Summit (SLilJee), 


4 

K Kfimrevrt . . . . . .. . . . * . a 

1 

41) 

Khamree (ditto) . . 

faniit rlEjrgflps. 

rdihHi-tn 

3 

L . . . 

4 

21) 

Khoja and, 1 InETsdr, ... 

e 

Uajun-jo-goEe . . . r r + r * ,« , h 

1 

GO 

Mohan*. 


7 

Jji 1 rkuu-j0- \*o\e _ _ .. .. + , 

2 

too 

Jhirk (Shake). 


8 

Luka Peur-je-Jugga. r 

2 

1 

Syud. 


9 

Soiida-je-Puur 

2 

10(1 

^oftda (Sindec}* 


10 

Ik^'laheGo-jni-goie . 

4 

40 

lice! ay ah. 


11 

Lidungau-jn-gote. * 

4 

i ^ 

Lntang. 


12 

llalakrani-jo-gcite . + - . . * 

4 

30 

Moliana ,,.... * 

SEtuahnE alvint 

13 

Soornra rl 

U 

■ 23 

Soomra (Sindee). 

1 kcM fpiiu 

14 

Beejora 

Oi 

I 30 

i^ora { ditto). 

llk>' Sewn of 
Tati*, 

13 

Moibrtr ... + + . 

OJ 

15 

M Ghana. 


l(i 

l'pi*ji.in-jo-rijorft 

n 

1 25 

Dull (Sitldci), 


}7 


2 

40 

Khoojthk (tkdooch). 


IS 

Whit. . 

1 

400 

Clrang (ditto). 


10 

Mavatgn-jd-gote , . .. ...... 

1 

15 

Siindh (ditto). 


20 

Syud BtjdabuD Allyjo-gote 

2 

; 15 

Dttllft A Narecnjn (Siudee). 


21 

Uemuii-jo-Poorn ......... 

2 

14 

Knoreenja. 


22 

ItaUndl Slmb-je-Koiree ... 

14 

100 

^oornra. 


23 

Lukkce. ,, B . 

2 

45 

Soomrn. 


21 

UueLay-jo-gote H + + + ...... 

n 

12 

Dull. 



Villages on the Right Bank of the Hujamree Branrh. 


No. 


1 

2 

3 

-1 

3 

6 

7 

R 

9 

10 

11 

12 


N&ref** 


DE*- 

Easite* 

SdE^w 


Na 

II ULh. 


yum? of lh* Ttfbf or rinyi 
Eiifciiihjtiog tin: V Ellfltfi*. 


frcniarVjL 


j Bnn-jo-go t£3., *,.»». 

OoJAH.ec I \ ] 

Xundec (df Small) Jumnnee 
WuJbee (or G reat) JLiniaiiee. I ’ 
Firtnay Be 1 oi>cb-j o-gotc + T .. ! 1 4 

Trolec {Small). **■*»* 0 J 


Trotee (Omit). -■»+%- 
Malimooda-jo-gole + , **.*** 

■Inben-jo-gote- ****.... 

IlnihbtlS . T .. 

Kliarean-ju-gote 

Mooniree-jo-goie. 


0± 

2 

2 

H 

1 

1 


20 Kill In. 

12 Maree (Belooch). 

13 PuIL 
10 Dull. 

40 Choolonee (Belooeb).. 
0 JuEK (Jbto) + 

12 Ju^t (ditto). 
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Statement of the Tillages on the Left Bank of the River Indus r between 
the Latitude of Hyderabad and the Efflux of the Hujamree. 


Na, 

Names. 

Bb- 

1 n Kcfe 

Not 

of 

llutt. 

1 

Giddoo-jo-Tundo.* _*. * 


4S0 

2 

Mcer Kb HD Lohar-jo-Tuiido.. 

k 

33 

3 

Karaktiiy-je-Four 

n 


4 

Shab McOrije-YasEen.... .... 

2 

20 

5 

Tikkuor (Trikul) * * + + 

3 

30 

6 

Singwaree Mccabcc. 

2 

15 

7 

BhaceLjc-Meennee ..***».* 

2 

40 

8 

Jokhfc-ethjo-gote _ _ 

2 

15 

0 

IJuuiin.. . . . . .. 

2 

20 

10 

Kuddee . . .. 

5 

30 

11 

AtiliHUV-jn-Kote...... .*.*** 

2 

45 

12 

llftiiten-jn-Sfkahur .. 

K 

30 

13 

Soorju^jo-Jtoto.,, ,* 

H 

15 

I l 

Halo ... 

J1 

50 

15 

Chuck-jo-goLe.,. . . . . „. 

1 5t 

2 

50 

10 

Ahmed Kftan Lugaree-jo-gote. 

3 

100 ; 

17 

Smvi^iii-jo-PiittLiu . „. 

o 

40 

IS 

Kauadcit-jc-Museed «,*.**.. 

4 

Hi 

19 

OoplflDB .*,*•■******■ 'm*i * * . 

2 

ID 

20 

Goongfineen-jo-goto ... 

2 

00 

21 

Syud K&J i rnay-jo-gote. 

4 

40 

22 

Bftbreu-jo-got e . 

2 

12 

Villages on the Left Bank of 



Dw- 

No. | 

No. 

Name** 

Llln^ 

of 



Iq Kwt 

lllkl*. 

1 

Seyan-ja^Mootih -jo- Putt un .. 


4 

2 

Synd Gooliuk 11 ii^nin-jo-gate. 

2 

6 

3 

Gh lines Deran-jo-gotc. 

2 

US 

4 

Bhagaua .... ***■..*. 

2 

12 

5 

Moornd Jettoee-jo-gote ..... 

H 

16 

0 

Gboognn-jo-gotc .. + + + , „ f . 

i 

6 

7 

GhomirjjM Ba?ee . , .. . * 

II 

16 

S 

Baree Gornh .. 

f>[ 

250 

9 

Ghooghun-jo-Put tun.. . T .. . T 

I 


10 

ChftglEt MonhAVflrec Pcur , * 

2 


11 

Bn f i |j1i Lhteji'e Monh-wjtret 1 - Pour. 

2 


12 

Katec Yobua. ..**..*..**_, 

1 



Nam* af (‘hr Tribe nr Clan 
LiklialiEtliig tin. 1 - Village. 


Mob Ann find other tribes. 
Lobar (Dundee black- 
smith). 

Mixed tribes* 

Ditto* 

Nibyan (Sindee)- 
Muhaua ** k *.,*«.*„* 


ItMtLftfkH. 


Molmnn, 

Jokhen . . 

l l flletji (Sindec). 
Mohana, 

Paler] a (Siudw). 
ft an r^i (ditto)* 

^OOrjuU. 

Mebmoa (Sindee 
er). 

Summit (Sindee). 


Tbi# triborraUc* 
here d Bring the 
Plllb t&iLinn 
only. 

SicuuuiL mi tlm 
month tho 
ennui of Sun- 
gulraw. 


TCAV- 


Krtnad (ditto.) 
Mnobrance (Bdooch). 
Goongan.ee (ditto). 
Simutii* 

Keher (Belooeb), 


Knmo of tins TH1*" □* Cl* 
laliutijimg the Village. 


Unit (Sindee}* 

Cliunna, (ditto). 

Kchtr f Reloadi). 

Gudd*. 

Panel bee (Mohan*)* 
Keher (Udooeh), 
Eoher (ditto). 
MohatizL, LohjtEta, &c. 


RH.-mUrkn + 
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Statement of the Artisans, Traders, fye. inhabiting the City of 

HythrabatL 


No, 

^nation. 

N<>- 

uf 

,SlfcnpS. 

No* 

of 

Mra, 

1 

f~i --il V’fllf rs . r . , + + ^ tr4 + ^..._. 

in ; 

500 

2 

Vegetable-sellers . p ,. ..„ «, „ ,. fc *,**..*,, 

25 

150 

3 

Ironsmiliis ................__ T r .,,. . . 

60 

525 

■1 

Coppersmiths .... . r . 

80 

175 

5 

Goldsmiths ......... 1 ..... .. 

45 

IU0 

6 

InUtltfa ^ . . . , .. ............ r .. . 

13 

21 

7 

Shoe makers .. ........ 

3 

260 

8 

SadJlr-pfiaktR..... 

32 

275 

s 

Armourers (Wonts md tmiskds) ** *. a . + . 

40 

300 

IQ 

Gunpowder Maoutactuircrd t .... .. 

*- 

50 

u 

Lohars... ...... 

10 


12 

Cloth Merchants.... 

100 

125 

13 

Jewellers____ 

7 

13 

U 

Vendors of Needles, Thready Smell Eose^ &e + ., 

3 

7 

15 

Comb-make fa .... 

50 

108 

16 

Sweetmeat Vendors, &c...,.. 

70 

350 

17 

Dealer! in Oil and Ghee... * .. + .., a * + « r , *, .. 

9 


IS 

Dealers In Mii5sala p Currv-stuffj ic. 

12 

32 

HI 

Carpenters .............................. 

14 

30 

20 

Washermen.... 


325 

21 

Dvers .. ....... P ........ 


275 

22 

Butchers ....... 

n 

300 

23 

Bheestees. ..*.. 

300 

24 

Musidkehecs ..*.. 


ISO 





Itcmacka. 


1 ThwpeoplBwrtrkuti- 
l Uei- sJhhI-, nlHwl J tit- 
f tas,, of which there 

i DLTGtllTG^ llL ILELIlltHJr. 

This 3a carried on bj 
Ucloocbcra. 

Id tlu!*e shop? old Sniei* 
rwlb r kfllrea* Jcc r arc 
sold. 

Principally from Mool- 


KTOod nsemblEntf tha 
hot '.v<mmI p which b 
Iitisll^Ill from ihD I in\A 
Hills ; the urtklt? U 
citvarively ti£i>ortd» 


IlireeptrtplefircTanp Lbdr 
HTOcationa utt the 
I3h.ii1k.94. yf the river. 

Fual eh Op* art exclu¬ 
sively for I hits UM of 
the MeurS, 

BuJtocks *re llMi! by 
these people to cany 
wider, 

Il]pw people carry the 
iraliir lia bathere baj-pj, 
on their backs. 
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Return thawing the Number of Vessels which annually frequent Bane 
Gareth , an the Hnjamrce ; ami the Nature of the Imports and Exports. 


No. 


Fort* 


Xa. 
of 
Vessels. 


fl 

D 

7 

8 

n 

in 

u 


12 


n 

M 


Mfliidvee ,, .. 


2 Juhhow 

3 


MoomJra , 
Acjar 


Jaitinuegur **-■ 
Khutuhaleva ........ 

Bate .. 

IS-] Lfildi^v ur.. .. ■■ .. . + ■■ 

Porebunder .......... 

Kanuhee. .***.,...** 
Kurachee, by Bombay 
la Uhne Liorah. 

Karachi by Muscat . 


Kartell. by Dctnauu. 
Sonmeeanee.. 


15 ChonHur 

16 Gwnddel 


CO 


5 

6 
5 

3 

5 

2 

2 

30 

5 


5 

20 


10 

15 


No. 

of 

TrSp?- 

Impart*. 

ZipOTtB. 

300 

Teak wood* bamboos, 
bans** dhopc wood, 
copra (dried co- 
cujiimts), dates, tol- 
ton, eoconnuts, ht- 



tel out* pepper, iron 
cauldron?* moon^, 
wheat, tmisroo (a 
kind of islk cloth), 



and handkerchiefs.. 

Rlcc, btuI red auger. 

20 

Ditto ditto .. 

DUto ditto. 

is 

Ditto ditto .. 

Ditto ditto* 

15 

(r®n cauldrons* cotton. 



and tmwng .. .. ^ 

None. 

15 

None .... .. T - 

Rice* and red su^ar. 

10 

None .. 

Ditto ditto. 

10 

None .. , * + ....... 

Ditto ditto. 

2 

Cotton* bamboos, and 



bun Sfl I f ' ■ *■ r i m m m 

Ditto ditto* 

2 

Ditto ditto 

Ditto ditto. 

ISO 

None . *, r r B r , ., . . 

Rice. 

10 

White sni?ar, sugar- 
candy, chintz, and 

1 


handler eh ids — 

None* 

4 

Dates, freak and 

Rice, ghee* and tm 


dried, plums, and 
dried figi. 

tlier. 

5 

Teatwood .. .. 

None. 

10 

Dates (purrah, leares 
of the data tree), 
mats, bug?, made 
of dale leaves, and 



m nong . r .. 

Bice* 

20 

Ditto ditto. „ .. 

Riefri 

00 

Ditto ditto.. . + 

Rice* 


Tbe luipoFti into i\m Fart iro cou&umed by the inhabit anti of the Lower Bdt*i 


t 
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Statement of the Grains groien in Sind. 


TtillDHrb, 




Sort* of Grain- 


Qiafttit? In 
Tuy**, 


Returns 15 to 1 
Ditto 15 to I 
Ditto 2D to L 


1 

2 
3 

i 


Wheat * 
It alley * 
Jowarec 
Ditto . 


Returns 2D to 1 

Ditto 5 to I -.. ■ 

Ditto 1 Li to 1 „---- 

Ditto 8 to 1 ........ 

Ditto 8 to 1 ........ 

Ditto 30 to 1 ........ 

] iil1Iu.ii Coni, return 12 to I 

r 


Varietiea of Rsee + * # ,.. ■« 


Bajree ****** »... 

ft Mixing ..,+** . .. 

MU500r Ddl,* . 

8Muu*uv or country Pet,, 
V Cliuiiiia or Gram 
Its Na^Stxor NaokftW ** ., 
1 ] Mukhnce * + ,*-*.* ** ** 

12 Soa^hdascet, *-- * 

iSGurmliJ 
1 I Gunjah* 

1 5 Tim mo. 

I ft Acli'bro- 
17 Mate* to* 


7 Toy*** 

2G 

II 

10 

II 

16 

ft 

12 

ft 

B 

if 

SI 

it 

10* 

II 

10* 

II 

16* 

It 

l*i 

J] 

7 

II 

9 

II 


PrieflHptrWyitar- 
nbn4 Rupee. 


■ 1 rupee. 

i it 

1 }j 

3 a 

1 ii 

' l ii 

i 1 #i 

L i* 

ii 

i* 

ii 

i „ 

i „ 




* Grain MeftiufC af Sind. 

Bombay Bw Pftt«. Tovl KlSIl. Khtwet. 

1 = 1 

4 = t 

4=1 

00 = I 

t Thu finrel vaiiL'tv of rl-re ^nrum in RLimL 

x H» duly Yttrirfy of rice grown in thft belt where tbs general lauMaLten in MihirienraL 
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DELTA 01 f TIIE INDUS. 


Anoi'T fifty miles from the sea, the river Indus* a few years ago, 
divided into two grand arms, the Buggaur and the Sella: ail its months 
and branches were then open, and Home were navigable for vessel h of 
considerable size. Extensive changes have since taken place, and these 
have been carried to such an extent that the course of the river in the 
Delta has been entirely altered, and most of its branches destroyed. 
During ifiio dry season, no communication now exists between the 
Uuggaur and the main stream, a sandbank having accumulated at the 
confluence, which fills up its bed for a distance of several miles, and is 
five or six feet above the level of the water. In all the branches diverg¬ 
ing from it, the water is salt for the greater part of the year, and they 
are then merely inlets of the sea. The Setta, or Eastern Arm, as it is 
called in the late maps, pursues the same course to the ocean as the 
great river from which il is supplied, and is in faet a continuation of it: 
In every pari It preserves a similar magnitude, and for tile last ten or 
twelve years it has been, as il is now, the principal channel of the 
Indus, In its passage lo the sea it receives many local appellations, hut 
is best known near the coastas the Wunysince. Of the five branches it 
formerly sent off, the Mull and Mootnec, discharged by the Mull and 
Kahcr mouths, arc completely choked al the part where they leave the 
parent stream, their beds being now nearly level with the adjacent 
country, and partially overrun with jungle. The other three, llio 
Hujamrcc, Kedy warcc, and Tee tec ah, pursue a westerly course to the 
sca s and aro the only branches that are now favoured by the fresh 
water in the dry season. The two first empty themselves by die mouths 
of the same names, and possess navigable channels into the main fiver; 
but the latter is merely a narrow and shallow creek, thal conveys a very 
small portion of water to the RicheL mouth* Above the Delta, the Indus 
throws off two more branches,—the Pinyaree and Fullailce, which arc 
rivers only during the inundation: after it has subsided, they dry 
up, in many places for miles, and In others form a scries of shallow 
stagnant pools, thal have no connection. They are* besides, closed by 



bund* or dams, thrown across them above the seaport towns, in 
order to retain all the fresh water dial passes into them, for agricultural 
purposes* 

The Indus formerly reached the sea through eleven large mouths; 
but three now suffice in the dry season to discharge its waters. Of 
these the P bitten, Fyntianee, Jona 3 and Fichel belong to 1 he Bnggaur, 
and the Hujamrcc, Kedywaree, Kookewarce, Kaher, and Mull, to the 
Setta; ihe Seer and Koree are entrances to the Piny arc e and Fullailee 
branches, and complete the number. Besides these, there ate many 
small months, some still open, and others that are partially choked j but 
as it would only tend to confuse, I shall not name them* At present 
the Kookewaree, which gives egress to the waters of the W anyanee or 
main river, is the grand embouchure of the Indus* In the late maps it 
is called the Gora, but erroneously so; for that mouth was deserted by 
the stream some years ago, and its site is now occupied by an extensive 
swamp, intersected by several small creeks, T here are only two ether 
mouths, the Hujamree and Kcdywarce, that discharge fresh water in 
the dry season : some of the branches that have been partly destroyed 
receive a small supply by means of canals cut for the purpose, and are 
said to be fresh in the upper pari, but at all their mouths the water 
is salt. 

From the foregoing sketch of the slate of the Indus, in the Delta, it will 
be perceived that only two of its large branches have at present a com* 
jmtnicntinii with the main stream in the dry season. A trigonometrical 
survey of these, and of the main river, from its month to the Teeieeah, a 
distance of thirty-five miles, has recently been completed, and I shall 
now proceed to describe them, with the part of the coast that has been 
examined, and such other facts connected with the Bella and its rivers, 
as have fallen under my observation in the course of the survey, 

Between the eastern and western mouths of the Indus, the sea coast 4 
of the Delta runs nearly in a straight direction to the north-west, about 
12o miles: the shore is low and Hal throughout, and at high tide over¬ 
flowed to a considerable distance inland. With the exception of si few 
spots covered with jungle, which serve as marks for indicating the 
mouths of some of the river?, it is destitute of trees or shrubs, and 
nothing is seen for many miles but a succession of dreary swamps; 
wherever these occur, the land is scarcely discernible two miles from 
the shore, but at those parts where there arc bushes, it is visible from 
the deck of a small vessel about double that distance. Between the 

* Tn ihc charts now m me, it is laid down Above half u decree too far to the cwU&rd; unit 
the same errur still be found in even - |iart that c\i*U*t the Ilujmurce End Korcic where 

the longitude has teen oseertiuned by nuutttvtu ubacrfaiiuns- The funner is in Cr 2o 21' 
JE.j and the titter in ^ 
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Boot and Korce mouths it ii overspread with law man grave jungle, 
running far Into the sea; arid from the former, a bare uninhabited marsh, 
without a single bush or other object to relieve the eye, extends up 
to the _Mull month, a distance of thirty^five miles. It is intersected by 
four large salt-water creeks, or rather inlets,—the Raja, Roudah* Waree, 
aud Khye,—which ran far into the land, and are probably portions of 
destroyed rivers. Above the Hull, all the mouths of the Setta reach the 
sea within a space of twenty miles, and at this part the coa>t presents a 
peculiarity of formation not observable elsewhere * from ilia more 
elevated plains further inland* it runs off in a number of long spits or 
tongues of considerable breadth, which, from the rounded form they 
have assumed, bear the appearance of having been thrown up by a 
violent rush of water. They are composed of the soil deposited by the 
inundation, and, being always submerged at high tide, have not become 
firm, like the tracts that arc only overflowed at intervals. The highest 
part is covered with a kind of long thorny grass, and they are separated 
from each other by creeks leading into the different rivers, which, with 
their numerous ramifications, form an excellent water communication 
throughout the districts on tins part of the coast. Above the mouths 
of the Setta, tamarisk jungle is seen for the first time near the sea : there 
is a large patch on the north point of the Riehel mouth, and, although 
not very high, it serves as a mark for distinguishing that entrance from 
the others. On a coast so devoid of objects* and so extensively flooded 
at times, it is often difficult to discover the mouths of the diflerent 
rivers ; and the pilots, many of whom have passed their lives in navigat¬ 
ing k* are frequently a long time before they can find them. 

The broad alluvial bank, projecting everywhere from the coast, 
extends from the bay of Knrachee to the north-western extremity of 
Kutcb, and in width varies considerably* Off the mouths of the Sotla, 
where numerous shoals and flats have been cast up by the greater 
strength of the tide, it runs out in some places five or six miles, and is 
dry for a distance of twenty miles along the shore* At the Korea mouth 
it is of a similar breadth* but only dries here and there in small patches: 
in oilier parts* the outer edge is only two miles from the land, sometimes 
less, and there is a depth of water on it which, from three fathoms, 
decreases gradually, as you approach tlie shore* to three or four feet. 
That part of the bank lying off the months of the Sctto* which extends 
further out, and has attained a more advanced stage of formation than 
nay other, has been thrown up partly by the strong current from tho 
river* and partly by the heavy sea of the south-west monsoon. It covers 
an area of not less than sixty square miles, and, with the exception of 
the narrow channels leading across it, dries at half-ebb. The interior 
part is composed of soft clay* mixed more or less with sand, and, Hear the 
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shore* gras* is seen springing up over the surface in large patches. Further 
outp extensive snndllats have been formed, which have risen to such a 
height that they are not covered in many places at the highest tides: they 
are smooth and firm, and a few blades of grass have already made their 
appearance on the most elevated parts* Being thrown up by the sea, 
they arc steep along the outer edge* frequently rising almost abruptly 
from a depth of two or three fathoms, und they abound With a species 
of long Lhin worm, which serves ns an article of food for the swarms of 
aquatic birds that frequent the coast. From the report of the Natives, 
the whole of this portion of the bank is rapidly rising above the surface 
of the sea, and before many years have elapsed it will probably bo 
added to the land. Outside the bank, the bottom is very soft; but on 
it, except in a few spots, and in all the channels leading across it, 
extremely hard, being composed of sand, mixed \viih a ^ery smalt 
quantity or day. Very little mud is found in any of the rivers, except 
the; Koroe, it being, apparently, all carried out o| them by the strong tides, 
ami not deposited until at such a distance from the shore as to be out oi 
their influence. 

The tides are everywhere extremely irregulars between the Seer and 
Mull mouths there m a feeble current setting constantly to the ESE.j 
along the shore, and the ilood or ebb can only be distinguished by the 
rise or fall of the water, which is only four feet. No rivers are discharged 
on this part of the const, and the sea is very slightly discoloured in 
consequence. Off the mouths of Hie SclU, Urn ebb runs out of the 
different channels in a broad, muddy stream, direct from the land, but 
quickly loses its strength as it leaves ihe bank. Here the water b fresh 
at low tide, five or six miles from the shore, and the rise and fall 
increases to ten feel: in other parts, where the small mouths arc 
numerous, the tides change their direction almost every hour, end arc 
scarcely felt two miles outside them. 

From the beginning of October to the middle of March, the Kind 
coast is navigated, by the boats of the country, without difficulty or 
danger ’ the sounding* are everywhere a sufficient guide, and, in genera!, 
decrease so gradually, that no danger is to be apprehended in approach¬ 
ing it. The only shoal of any consequence is the great bank off the 
mouths of the Sella, which projects beyond the line of the direct route to 
the northern rivers. From the dangerous appearance of the breaker* 
during the sea-breeze, the Native boatmen have a great dread of 
approaching it, and at night always stand out into eleven or twelve 
fathoms before they venture to pass it* During the hue season, land and 
sea-breezes generally prevail, with cold clear weather; but 1 he wind 
sometimes blows very fresh from the north-east, and the atmosphere is 
then oUbcured, by clouds of fine dust, many miles from the land* The 
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season terminates Long before it dons on tl.e Malabar Coast, and the 
navigation then becomes very dangerous. Early in February* we a or 3 
winds set in with considerable violence, and for the first fortnight the 
weather is always very tempestuous. Strong gales also sometimes blow 
from the same quarter, aud there is a heavy, tumultuous sea running. 
Which breaks across the mouths of all the rivers. Short intervale of 
moderate wcaLher occur ttftefwwda, until the middle of larc 1 * a ox 
that date, the Indus may be considered dosed for the season. A few of 
the most adventurous of the Hutch boatmen sometimes navigate the 
coast, and enler the river, as late as the end of April; but it is consi¬ 
dered a very hazardous undertaking, and their vessels arc frequent!} 

wrecked in attempting it. , 

The fisheries carried ou along the coast give employment to about 
a hundred vessels, and are a profitable source of commerce to the 
inhabitants of the seaport towns. Mnghribcc, situated upon the Seer 
river, sends about thirty boats, and Kurachce nearly double that num¬ 
ber. The dinghees or sea-boats employed, seldom exceed ten or fifteen 
tons in burthen, anti, from their construction, are well adapted for navi¬ 
gating the coast, or entering ihc shallow mouths of the rivers. 1 hey 
have great beam in the centre ; and the bow and stern, which are pre¬ 
cisely similar in form, are very sharp : some are decked over, but others 
have merely a light platform abaft, for the convenience of steering t and 
they are rigged with a single lateen sail. The upper part of the stem 
is always carved, and profusely ornamented with coloured cloth, heads, 
shells, and other trifles : this is done by the boatmen from a supersti¬ 
tious belief that it propitiates the saints, and secures success in lushing. 
These boats sail very fast in smooth water, and. from their buoyancy, 
are enabled to run into the shallow mouths through the breakers, 
without sustaining the least injury or inconvenience. The best fishing 
ground is about the great bank, and along the coast immediately below 
It. In the fine season, the sea about those spots is covered with buoys, 
and clusters of boats are seen at anchor, wailing for the turn of tide to 
examine their nets. Besides sharks, which abound, several kinds of 
large fish are obtained : two of these, called by the Natives Riugan and 
Seeree, are varieties of the cod, and are valuable for their sounds, which, 
with sharkfins, are exported to Bombay, for the China market. Ollier 
kinds, such as the seer fish, cavulho, and red snapper, are taken m such 
quantities, that only the best are preserved for the purposes of com¬ 
merce, as the supply would otherwise exceed the demand. Every 
evening, the boatmen proceed to the nearest river, and send on shore 
all those that are not required ; for they imagine that if ihey were 
thrown overboard they would scare the others from the coast. At the 
spots frequented by them for this purpose, the shore b covered with 
63s 
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fisheB «very Plate or pulse faction, anti there is such an intolerable 
stencil that it is almost impossible to remain in their vicinity. Most of 
the men engaged in the fishery belong u> Jvurachee,. and arc rather 
superior in point of intelligence and appearance to the other inhabitants 
of the coast. 

The large boats employed in the trade to .Muscat, and the ports on 
the Malabar Coast, arc from thirty to fifty tons in burthen, and sail prin¬ 
cipally from K'uracliee. They arc built in the same form as the fishing 
dinghces, but Qrc disfigured by a very high poop, and have their sides 
raised several feet above the gunwale with mats and bamboos. There 
is not a greater number than thirty or forty of these sea-going vessels 
in Stnd, and none of them are armed, A few of the largest belong to 
t tc merchants at \ ikkttr and Damjn.li, and ascend the rivers on which 
(hose towns are situated without difficulty. 

The general coarse of the llujamrec, or, as it is called in the tipper 
part, Seeahn river, is WSW., and its length forty miles. It quits the 
parent stream about twenty-two miles from the sea, and is the most 
Winding of all its branches : in some parts you do not advance in a 
direct lmc more than one mile in three; and the reaches turn back so 
directly upon each other, that nothing but a narrow' neck of land 
scarcely a hundred yards broad, is left between them. Its mouth opens 
like a funnel, ami, with the exception of that pari where the stream 
takes its course along the right bank, is occupied by a broad flat 
partially covered with water. This forms a continuation of I hr bank 
everywhere extending from the coast, which is here rather more than a 
mile in breadth. The best and largest channel leading across it runs 
in a NNE. direction, towards the north point of the river, and is 600 
yards wide. At the entrance there are heavy breakers on either side, 
and at high-water no greater depth is found on the bar than thirteen 
ieet Besides Lins channel, there is another, three or four hundred 
jan a it, buL it i& extremely shallow, and can only be used by the 
smallest boats, when the weather is moderate. About this mouth the 
land w extremely low, and entirely destitute of trees, or other remark¬ 
able objects,* by winch it may be known. 

A short distance above Uto entrance the river has a width of 550 
yards, which decreases gradually as you proceed upwards, until it 
contracts to a narrow stream, not more than 50 yards broad. Bunder 
\ iKKur, its port, is situated twenty miles from the sea. Below that 
town, the channel occupies about Jialf the stream, and, with a few 
exceptions, crosses from side to side at the middle of each reach. The 

Abnrcm hu been lately erected on lire nnrtli point of the rli^r .u„. 1 
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deepest pan is generally found close to the sleep banks, and ihe shal¬ 
lowest wherever they rise gradually from the water. The sounding# are 
very irregular, and there is frequently a depth of six or seven fathoms ; 
but at high tide there Is nowhere less than twelve feet, until you arrive 
at an extensive bar or flat nineteen miles from its mouth, on which not 
more than seven feet and a half is founcL This is the only obstacle 
that exisis below Yikkur, and the large boats arriving from Jvutch and 
Guzerat are frequently detained until the height of the springs before 
they can cross it. Immediately above Yikkur, the river runs in a 
succession of reaches* broader in the middle than at the ends, where 
they contract so much as to leave a passage barely eighty yards wide. 
Here it is alternately deep at the angles, and shallow wherever it 
widens: on the fiats, the depth varies from three lo eight feet, but they 
are full of boles* and a continuous channel of more than five feet 
nowhere exists. Near its junction with the main stream, its bread ill for 
many miles rarely exceeds fifty yards; and in the dry season, when 
there is not more than three feet water on any of the shoals* it is easily 
forded in six or eight different places. At this part it has shrunk within 
iis former limits? considerably, and now appears like a large creek, 
wandering through the deserted bed of a river. The old banks are 
visible throughout, and at least 300 yards apart. 

Quilting the main fiver ia a direction nearly opposite to the course 
of its current, the water is prevented in a great measure from entering 
the Ilujamrce, and the quantity that finds an outlet through it is very 
smalh In the upper part, the current is extremely feeble in consequence ; 
but below \ ikktir the tides, influenced by the ocean, are much stronger. 
Even there* however, they arc not rapid, for their velocity is scarcely 
ever greater than three miles an hour, and is generally much less. At 
Yikkur, the flood is irregular in its approach, and ten miles above, it 
cease# to be felt altogether. At the mouth of the river there is a rise 
and fall of eight feet, and it diminishes gradually, in ascending, to nine 
inches. 

At high-water, vessels drawing nine feet can pass into this branch 
without difficulty, but none of a greater draught than seven feet can 
ascend it as high as Vlkkur: the boats that navigate it throughout, in 
the dry season, do not draw more than two feet eight inches. 

In its course to the sea, the Hujuntrec sends off several creeks, which 
connect it during the inundation with the branches of liter Bnggaur 
Of these, ihe Ciiagooloo quits it about five miles below Yikkur, and 
the Kedywftree, once a broad and deep river, a few miles further down : 
midway between them there is also & large canal, called Bowra-kc-Wah, 
constructed some years ago by a wealthy Hindoo, whose name it bears. 
After the swell has subsided, they all partially dry up ; and Ihe only 
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communication which then exisis between this river and the western 
branches is by 0 salt-water creek close to iia mouth, called the Bugha. 
At high tide, it affords a passage to the largest doondees; and by this 
route they are enabled io enter the Rich el, and proceed up that river 
into the Euggaur, which is said to be accessible to vessels drawing 
fifteen or sixteen feet. From that arm they pass through a creek into 
the Guhrah, a small stream that leads to the harbour of Kuraebee. On 
the eastern side, the Rahpoora Creek leaves the Ilujamreo live miles 
above its mouth* and, after pursuing an irregular course totbeSSE., 
falls into the lower part of the Kcdywaree branch. It is never filled 
until the night tide has risen to its greatest height, and even then is so 
narrow and shallow that ii can only be used by the smallest boats, op¬ 
posite the village of Jena, A few miles higher up* a large canal, called 
Jahloo, also affords a communicaiion with the Kcdywaree ; ii joins 
that stream near its confluence with the main river, is navigable 
for boats of some size, and connected by a small branch with the 
Rahpaora. 

About the mouth of the Hujamree the lands from a short distance* 
appears dry, and covered with the richest verdure ; but on a closer 
inspection is found to be one vast swamp, thinly overspread with a 
species of coarse thorny gras*, mixed with rushes, and intersected in 
every direction by small creeks. Above these plains, which extend 
about five miles from the coast, and are partially overflowed by the 
spring tides, the jungle commences, and cultivation is first seen i the 
country, however* is still very swampy ; for although ihc banks of tho 
river are sufficiently high to keep out the water, it obtains access to the 
interior through the numerous canals cut for the purposes of irrigation, 
and converts each field into a deep marsh, only passable on the narrow 
bank of clods raised to prevent its escape. About thi$ part, the jungle 
la composed entirely of low mangrove bushes; but a short distance 
higher up the mangrove disappears, and gives place to the tamarisk. 
Below Vikkur, it is thinly spread over the face of the country in Urge 
patches, and iu some places approaches to the verge of the river, but 
generally keeps some distance from it. The intervening spaces present 
to the view a succession of grassy plains or rice grounds, with here and 
there thickets of tall reeds and sedges. 

About the dreary trade of the sea coast there are few villages ; but as 
you ascend the river, they are passed in quick succession, and numerous 
flocks and herds are seen roaming about in every direction, which give 
an appearance of animation to the see no not observable in any other 
part of the country. Above Vikkur, the tamarisk attains a greater 
height, and the jungle increases in density to such a degree as to be 
almost ihapervious. With the exception of a few low points, covered 
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wilh reeds, the banks of the river are so thickly fringed, that it is 
scarcely possible to pass along them; and the boat men, when tracking 
their donndees, often find it difficult to proceed. Very few villages arc 
visible from the river, but they arc thickly scattered along the banks, a 
short distance inland. 

About and below Yikkur, where extensive tracts arc met with clear 
of jungle, a large portion of the land Is under c ultivation; but above that 
town* the spots cleared for tillage are small* and confined to the 
immediate vicinity of the villages. Nearly all the flats that now occupy 
the bed of the river are made available for agricultural purposes, and 
these, nlfhoiigh not so productive as other localities, are preferred by the 
indolent Natives, on account of the little labour they require. 
Rice is almost the only kind of grain produced in this part of 
the Della : barley and moong are cultivated, but the quantity grown is 
so small that it scarcely merits notice. From every part of the 
Hujamree numerous canals have been cut, to convey the water to the 
fields in the interior; but only I hose below Vikkur arc filled in the dry 
season. Very few water wheels are in use, and they arc employed in 
the irrigation of spot s'devoted to the cultivation of esculent vegetables. 

Amongst the seaports of Sind, Bunder Viktor ranks next in importance 
to Kurachec. The port takes Its name from a small village in the 
vicinity ; but the town is called Barce Gurah, after the old Gorah river, 
which formerly Rowed past it to the southward, ft is the only town 
in the Becalm district, and belongs to Meer Nusseer Khan, the brother 
of the reigning Ameer, who obtains a revenue from it of rather more 
than a lakh of rupees, derived front his share of the produce of the soil, 
and a duty of ten per cent, on the trade. It contains about 200 houses, 
constructed of reeds and grass, plastered with mud, and, including the 
contiguous villages, has a population of about 1,200 souls, composed of 
Hindoos, Jutts, and a small number of Reloochecs* At the few shops it 
possesses, nothing is procurable bat rice, coarse cloth, tobacco, sweet¬ 
meats, and some trifling articles of domestic use, A strong spirit, 
extracted from the sugarcane, may be had at .some of them, which Is in 
great request amongst the inhabitants. Mutton is exposed for sale three 
days in the week; and butter, eggs, and fowls, which arc both cheap 
and good, are supplied from the neighbouring villages. Vegetables 
can only bo procured In small quantifies, and are very inferior, consist¬ 
ing of brinjals, carrots, radishes, garlic, onions, and sweet potatoes. 

Opposite the town, the river, although not more than a hundred and 
seventy yards wide, is deep, there being four and five fathoms close to 
the bank: it affords, in consequence, every facility for the discharge or 
shipment of cargoes, and the largest boats are enabled to lie close to the 
storehouses for that purpose. Besides numerous d inghee* or sc a-going 
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vessels, fifty or sixty flat-bottomed boats, of all sizes, from five to fifty 
tons in burthen, will generally be found here in the fine season. 

Although the appearance of Eunder Vikkur is wretched beyond 
description, it possesses nevertheless a considerable trade, having 
become within the last few years a depot for Ihe greater part of the 
foreign and interna] commerce of the Delta ; which is entirely owing to 
its situation on the only river that now affords a communication by 
water with the upper parts of the country. As ihe water forsook the 
branches leading io the old ports (Darnjah and Shah bunder), the trade 
naturally Ho wed into this channel, where it has remained stationary for 
some years; but as the river is fas! filling up at its confluence, it will 
probably be diverted before long to other places. If it does nol become 
choked* and a commerce is ever established by the Indus, Bunder 
Vikkur may naturally be expected to rise into considerable importance. 
The average number of boats that annually sail from it with full cargoes 
is about four hundred: of these, ten are sent from Bombay, three from 
Dem&un, three from Muscat, nine or ten from the Mnknrn Coast, and 
the remainder from Kutch and Guzcmt. In size they vary considerably ; 
but it will not be far from ihe truth if twenty tons is assumed as the 
medium tonnage. The value of the trade i* as follows:— 


Exports. 

Riee, 8,000 kttrwara.. . .B?, 2,40,000 

Ghee, 2,000 maunds .,*,*,.* .. 4 B ig qGQ 

Ghur, 3,000 „ .9,000 

Grindstones, about . ***--**,*,,,.* gQQ 


Total „ „ Rs. 2,65,500 


IXI PORTS*. 

From Bombay .—English cloths, about .. R$. 13,000 

Sugar, 200 bags + * „ „ . , .„ 6,000 

Iron, 1,000 m&unds,. *. . *.* + *. . ¥ 5.000 

Copper, 300 „ -.--- 18,000 

Dead, about + + ..:.. 1,500 

Malabar Coasl.—Pepper, 200 bags* 7 Q{i 0 

Coir, coarse cloth, cocoamits, &c*. . *3,500 

Timber-- -... 10 ? 000 

*Dates, about 0,000 mnunds * + , 12,000 

Slaves, about 100 B ., . t 8,000 

Dried fruits, pomegranate rinds, &c* *. 2 500 

Fateh ,—Coiton and coarse cloths., *.* . e * fc 15,000 


Total-Rs» 1,00,500 
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For some years past bo route has presented such facilities to the 
Natives, for the conveyance of merchandize to the upper parts of this 
country, as that by the Hujamree branch; but, in consequence of the 
heavy duties exacted at different places on the main river, they have 
never been able to avail themselves of it. With the exception of a 
small quantity of timber, nene of the goods imported to Vikkur ever 
find their way above the Delta, and these consist merely of such articles 
as are required for the most pressing wants of its inhabitants. Nothing 
is received from Upper Sind but a little indigo; wheat, although grown 
there in large quantities, being generally procurable at a much cheaper 
rate from Kutch and I ho Mukran Const. The most valuable part of 
the trade has for many years passed into Sind by the seaport of Knrachee, 
from which place it is conveyed to Tnlla and Hyderabad on camels. 
The amount of the imports levied along this route is about twelve per 
cent,, but by the river it frequently exceeds thirty-five per cent., and is 
never less. 

Along the course of the Hujamree, the beds of several deserted streams 
*« still visible, which formerly connected it with the main river, and ' 
other branches. One of them, the old Oorah, flowed past Vikkur to the 
southward, and a few years ago was navigable for large vessels. Some 
idea may be formed of the rapidity with which the branches of the 
Indus nil up, when I mention that in 1831 Captain Burnes passed 
through it on his way to Hyderabad, and that when I visited it, four 
yenT-s after, the greater part of its bed was level with the plain. Hitherto 
it has been considered a matter of doubt whether large vessels ever 
navigated this celebrated river, or auy of its branches; but the recent 
discovery of one on ihe banks of the Hujamree, about two miles above 
Vikkur, lias placed the point beyond dispute. She lies half embedded 
in the ground, about a hundred and fifty yards from the river, and is at 
least 400 tons in burthen ; her hull, which is of the old-fashioned 
build, and pierced for fourteen guns, is almost entire; and she is said to 
have belonged to the licet of the Kulhora Princes, the former rulers of 
Sind. One of the men employed during the survey as a pilot had 
served on board of her in his youth ; and by lib account, the remains of 
others of a much larger size were visible until very lately in different 
parts of ihc Delta. 

On examining the Hujamree again, since the survey was completed, 

I found that considerable alterations had occurred throughout its 
course. In many places the channels have shifted from one side to the 
other, and in general become shallower ; new shoals have risen above 
ihc surface; and there is scarcely a part of the river where the depth is 
ilie same as it was before. At the mouth, it is less in some peaces by 
five feet; and, in strong westerly winds, the water now breaks right 
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across it. At the north point, the combined effect of the south-west 
mousoop and the inundation is exhibited : formerly the bank was steep, 
and there was a depth of seven or eight feel dose to it ; but now it 
shelves gradually off, and projects fifty yards further into the stream, a 
flat of hard sand, so firm that in walking over it the foot leaves no 
impression, having accumulated along it for a distance of four hundred 
yards up the river* Large masses of day have been torn from the 
bank by the violence of the current, and carried out upon this shoal, 
where they have become firmly fixed as the sand was thrown up, and, 
from a short distance, now appear like detached rocks protruding 
through ihe surface. When this branch was first surveyed, a narrow 
channel of twelve feet led from the main river into it; but tm examining 
it again, net more than five feet could be found in the deepest part. A 
shoal has also accumulated jusi before it, and this has been thrown up 
in such a position that it prevents the water in a still greater degree 
from turning into it. The most extraordinary change, however, is 
observable in the second reach from the junction, where the old steep 
banks of the river arc three hundred yards apart, and which is about a 
mile in length. Previous to the Iasi inundation, the stream, fifty yards 
wide, took it* course along the rig/i* bank, and the remaining space was 
filled up by a piece of land, in such an advanced stage of formation 
that it had been brought under cultivation : now the stream flows 
close along the hft bank, and the flat ha* shifted its position to the 
opposite side. 

From the direction in which the Hujamrce leaves the parent stream, 
very little water passes into b, and the current has not sufficient velocity 
to prevent the earth brought down from sealing in its bed. It is fast 
filling up at the junction in consequence, and before long will become 
impassable, from the same cause that has opera led ip closing the 
Buggaur and other branches, This however might, perhaps, be 
prevented. About half a mile below the part where 11 is thrown oif, 
the main river turns with a sharp bend to the southward, and the 
whole body of water is precipitated against the right bank, which is 
very steep, with considerable farce: if a canal were cut from the angle 
in the same line as ihe current runs down upon it, and about 1 ,;jOQ 
yards in length, it would reach one of the windings of the Hujamrce, 
and, from the volume of water that would be thrown into it by this 
means, with the increased rapidity of the tide, it might ip a few years 
regain its former magnitude* The advantages that would be gained by 
a work of this nature arc obvious, the Hiijainrec mouth being accessible 
to larger vessels, and more easily navigated than any other now 
favoured by the fresh water* It i* impossible to calculate what altera¬ 
tions would take place in the lower part of tho main river, by turning a 
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portion of ils waters into another channel; hut I do not think it would 
be affected either in its course, depth, or magnitude. Of one thing! 
however, we may be assured : the Indus can scarcely be in a worse 
slate at its mouth® than it is at present; and any change must be for 
the better. 

The Kedywaree leaves the main river sixteen miles below the con¬ 
fluence of the Htijamrce, and, after pursuing an irregular course to the 
WSW,, reaches the sea three miles below the entrance of that river, in 
latitude 2 \° 6 f 30' N. The month of tins small branch is approached 
by a broad channel, that crosses the upper or northern extremity of the 
great bank, nearly in a straight line : it is four miles long, from six to 
eight hundred yards broad, and at high tide has in most places a depth 
of sixteen or eighteen feet. The shallowest spot is an open space of 
some extant, about half-way up it, where several channels, some of them 
partly destroyed, diverge across the bank to the southward and eastward. 
Here there is not a greater depth than ten feel. In strong westerly 
winds, the sea breaks across the mouth of ihts channel* which is not 
sheltered in the slightest degree from the swell, and even in the fine 
reason the breakers arc heavy on the shoals that bound it, whenever the 
sea-breeze blows rather stronger than usual : Iasi year there was a bar 
of eight feet stretching across it T near the mouth of the river, but it has 
since been entirely removed by the inundation, and (here is now sixteen 
and eighteen feet Jn the same spot. 

The Kedywaree mouth is 650 yards wide ; but at low tide not more 
than half that breadth is occupied by the water, the remainder being 
filled up by a mud flat, projecting from the left bank. On the south 
side the land* which is extremely depressed, extends from the more 
elevated pail higher up the river, in a broad spit or tongue of soft mud, 
covered with grass, and at high-water is submerged for several miles. 
The opposite bank, although considerably higher, is also overflowed at 
the springs, when the flood has attained its height ; and the entrance 
then presents an appearance so totally different from what it does at 
other limes, that il is difficult to recognize it as the same place: all 
signs of a river disappear, and nothing is seen but a broad sheet of 
water, dotted here and there with herds of cattle, and bounded in the 
distance by a low, indistinct tine of banks and villages. 

From it? mouth, the river runs nearly cast, in one long straight reach, 
for a distance of three miles, and then receives ibe waters of a small 
stream, called the Adhearee. At the point of junction its width Is not 
more than 200 yards, but further down it increases to 500 ; and at high 
tide there u nowhere less than thirteen feet in the deep channel. On 
the left bank, a deep muddy swamp, intersected by numerous small 
creeks, that convey a small portion of fresh water to some of the half 
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destroyed channels of llie great bank, extends from the mouth of the 
river to the Adhearec i it produces nothing but coarse grass or rushes, 
and, as before remarked, is submerged at high-water. On the opposite 
side, the country, although very swampy, is everywhere under cuUiva* 
lion, and scored by innumerable canals, col to the fields in the interior: 
besides these, there is also the Rahpoora Creek, which connects this 
branch with the Htijamrce. 

Above the junction of ihc Adhraree, the river winds in n succession 
of short reaches to the northward; then takes an easterly direction for 
about two miles, and, turning with a sharp bend LG the southward, joins 
ilie main river eight miles above ils mouth. Throughout this part, its 
average breadth does not exceed 1G0 yards, and it presents precisely 
the same features as are observable in the other branches. The banks 
are alternately steep and shelving, and the deep channel, in which there 
is often three or four fathoms, always runs along the former. At the 
sharp bend, where the river turns suddenly to the southward, a narrow 
bar extends from the low projecting point across the stream, in a lateral 
direction, to the opposite bank, and on this, in ordinary tides, there is 
not a greater depth than five feet. At its confluence, this branch, like 
all the others now open, is extremely shallow, a broad sandbank having 
been thrown up along the right bank of the main river, which reaches 
across it. 

The Adhcarec leaves the parent stream a short distance below the 
Kcdywaree, and enter* that branch after pursuing a course to the 
W SW* for about two miles and a half: in it? passage, it is joined on the 
right bank by a stream of similar magnitude, called the Moosawaree, 
which is also an offset from the main river. In the narrowest part, the 
Adhearee has a breadth of thirty*five yards, its banks are sleep on both 
sides, and at high-water the depth is never less than nine feet. In the 
Kedywarcc the tides are regular at night, but during the day the ebb 
runs eight, and the flood four hours. The velocity of the former is seldom 
greater than two miles and a half an hour, and the strength of the latter 
varies, in different pans of the river, from half a mile to a mile and a 
half. In the Adhearee the tide rises four feet on the springs, which 
increases to six feet at the month of the river, ami to leu at the entrance 
of the channel leading across the great bank towards it. 

The district through which the Kedywarce flows is entirely destitute 
of trees : near the main river, a few small tamarisk bushes are seen, and 
this is the only part where they arc met with* The soil is in general 
favourable for the production of rice, and as the land is clear of jungle, 
a large portion of it lias been brought under cultivation: in some 
places, ^owever, it i* extremely sandy, and yield* nothing bulrushes or 
reeds. Along the lower part of the river, the few villages visible arc 


situated sonic distance inland, but above the junction of ihe Adhearce 
they are thickly scattered along the banks, and thro ugh oat the adjacent 
country : at Bella Kookewarec, the largest, the Hakim and principal 
Zemindars of the district reside. 

From the report of the Natives, this small branch has been gradually 
increasing in magnitude for some years: the last inundation swept 
away the bar at Us month, and, besides removing several shoals in the 
lower part, deepened it considerably. la GOnsequence of tills favourable 
change, it was navigated by large boats for the first lime this year; and 
us the grain was found to be procurable at a cheaper rate than in other 
parts of I be Delta, they will probably resort to it in greater numbers next 
season ; 1 am, however, inclined to think it will experience before long 
the same fate as the other rivers, and become choked at its confluence. 
At present it possesses many advantages over the llnjumrce, the only 
oilier branch now open; and, in affording access to the main river, 
presents espial if not superior facilities to the grand embouchure itself. 
From the sea, the distance through the Adhearcc Creek is only ten 
miles, and at high tide there is not loss than nine feet inuhe shallowest 
part. All the difficulties of the navigation will disappear when a few 
buoys are laid down, which is about to be done ; and by this route a 
steamer drawing six or seven feet might enter the main river in two 
hours, at a spot seven miles above its mouth. 

From Hyderabad, the Indus pursues a SSW. direction to the ocean ; 
and, with the exception of two sharp bends, one at die part where ihe 
Finyarce quits it, and the other near the continence of ihe Ifujamrce 
branch, its course is rather direct. The distance in a straight line U 
90 miles, but by the windings of ihe stream about 10£. In the Delia it 
receives many names : below the Hu jam re e it is known as the W any- 
ance, find near the sea is sometimes called the Mnnnejah : but this name 
is only applied to it by a few of Ihe Natives residing on ils banks, and 
in not generally recognized in other parts of the country. From the 
Htijnnuee to the deserted bed of ihe Nair t ii receives the appellation of 
Fopnt, and above that is called successively the Moogmh and Set la, 
from having once formed a part of those now abandoned rivers. • he 
width of its mouth, the Kookcwaree, is nearly a mile, but at low-water 
a mud Hat on the right bank contracts il to 770 yards x on the lull and 
change of the moon the tide rises a foot and a hall higher than usual, 
and then, like all the other mouths, it can scarcely be distinguished, 
even from a short distance, the country on both sides being inundated 
for several miles. 

When 1 first Examined Ihe Kookewarec mouth, there were three 
channels leading from it across the great bank outside, which hem 
projects five miles from the land, and that running to the north-weal, in 
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a line parallel to the $hope. Towards the Keel y ware e entrance, was by 
far the best: the last inundation destroyed all but one, and this, from 
the greater body of water discharged through it, has attained more than 
double the width it then had, and is rather deeper. It takes a course 
across the bank to the south-west, in the same line as the river above, 
and preserves the same breadth, 1,100 yards, until near the sea, where it 
gradually widens to a mile and a half; the greater part of this broad 
space, however, is occupied by an extensive shoal, with only seven or 
eight feet of water on it at high tide, and the channel becomes divided by 
it into two smaller ones; these, again, have shoals at their mouths, and 
by these continual divisions the great channel has no less than four dif¬ 
ferent openings by which it may be entered* The best of these small 
channels is 500 yards broad at the entrance, but about a mile above, 
contracts to 130 yards : and it has a depth varying from twelve feet lo 
three and a half fathoms. It i* defended from the swell that usually 
accompanies the sea-breeJse by the projecting point of a shoal, and in 
this respect possesses a great advantage over the others, which are 
unprotected. Above the large shoal the depth of water in the great 
channel is ten and twelve feet, and it increases as you approach the 
mouth of the river to four and a half fathoms; but there is one spot 
where there is not more tlmn nine feet right across. In the dry 
season, the current does not run with such velocity as might be 
expected: during the mouths of January, February, and March, it never 
exceeded three miles and a half an hour, and was frequently much less; 
the flood varied in strength from a quarter lo one mile an hour. Out¬ 
side, the sea rbes ten feel on the springs, but this quickly decreases on 
the bank to six feet, and at the mouth of the river to five feel* Two days 
after the change of the moon there was a further rise, of a foot and a 
half; but this, which is always the casein the night, only happened 
twice in the day, and the country was then flooded for miles* At the 
entrance of the channel leading to the Kookewaree mouth, the naviga¬ 
tion is certainly intricate ; but a few buoys or marks would render it 
sufficiently easy for steamer* drawing six or seven feet, and I do not 
think they would experience any difficulty in entering the main 
river by it* 

About the Kookewarec mouth, extensive alterations have occurred 
since it was examined last year. The following description of it is 
taken from my first report, published by order of the Bombay Govern¬ 
ment; and when compared with the account that has been given of its 
stale at present, shows the extraordinary changes the mouths of the Indus 
annually undergo 

“The broad bank that lias accumulated before the Kookewarcc mouth 
projects live miles from the land, and is intersected by three channels. 
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which give egress to the waters of ihc main river: two of them cross 
the bank nearly in the same direction, as the course of the river that 
supplies them, bat the other, turning to the north-west, runs some 
distance in a Line parallel with the shore, and, after uniting with the 
channel of the Kedywuree, reaches the sea about five miles to the 
southward of the Hujamree mouth. The latter, which is the best^of 
the three, is between three and four hundred yards broad, and in the 
shallowest pari has a depth of nine feet. At the lowest stale of the 
tide, the central parts of the bank are elevated twelve feet above the 
level of the sea, and the beds of the two southern channels from three 
to four feet The vast body of water issuing from the main river rushes 
through them with great impetuosity, and with a noise that, in calm 
weather, is heard some distance : they then form what may be termed 
rapids, and, on the extreme edge of the bank, terminate in a fall of about 
twelve inches^ 

Of these two channels, only one, as before remarked, now exists, the 
other being choked at the point of separation ■ the lower part of ii T 
however, has not been destroyed, and there is si ill a small quantity of 
water, forced into It over the bar of sand that has been thrown up. 
The northern channel, which was five miles long, and formerly con¬ 
nected it with the Kedywarec mouth, has been entirely obliterated, with 
all the branches it sent off towards the sea; not the slightest irate of 
them now remains. These changes have been caused by the rapid cur¬ 
rent of the inundation throwing up a bar, at the point where the channel 
separated, at an early period of its ri&e^ the water being thu^ prevented 
from passing into them, they were subjected, as the swell attained its 
height, to the action of a feebler current setting oil shore across them, 
from the depressed part of the coast between the Xuokewaree and 
Kedywareo mouths and quickly filled up. The closing of two of the 
old outlets, by throwing the whole body of water into the channel 
leading direct from the river, which was formerly the worst of the three, 
has increased its depth and breadth considerably, and ils bed being 
now much lower than it was, the rapid described in the first report, with 
the fall at its month, has disappeared. 

Near the sea, the Indus attains a magnitude at high tide conformable 
to the idea generally entertained of it; but at other times, when lhe fail 
of water has uncovered the shelving flats, and contracted the width of 
its bedt it appears inferior in point of size to most of the other large rivers 
of the Eastern Hemisphere, As before slated, it has been surveyed 
trigonometrically up to the Teeleeali, a small brunch thrown off thirty- 
five miles from its mouth. In this part its average breadth is about 
seven hundred yards, but in some places it is much broader, and in 
others contracted to half that width, by shoals projecting from the old 
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bants far into it? bed* The greatest and least breadth is found abreast 
of the Mootnee branch, where from 1,060 it decrease? to 305 yards ; m 
three or four places besides it is 1*000 yards wide, and there are few 
reaches where it does not diminish in some parts to 350 or 100 yards. 
Throughout this portion of the river, llic banks in general are alternately 
sleep and shelving, and the former in most eases indicate the side on 
which the deep channel lies: in a few of the reaches the high bank is 
Conned of several ledges, and Mien it lias a narrow ridge of shallow 
water running along it. 

In general, half the bed of the stream is occupied by a dry flat, 
extending from the old bank, and the shallowest part of the ch a lifted is 
always found at those spots where yon cross between two of them from 
one side to the other: there arc also a few detached shoals, with from 
three to six feet on them, hi the centre of the river. At the bends of the 
reaches the depth of water is always great, there being frequently slx, 
eight, and even ten fathoms; but the crossing places between the flats 
are much shallower,—at these spots it varies from thirteen to eighteen 
feet. Opposite Mecahn, a large fishing village, one mile above the 
junction of the Kedy warec, a very narrow ridge extends in a lateral 
direction across the channel from one flat to the other, and there is 
another close to the Sceahn branch, which projects from the right bank 
about a mile down the cculre of the reach, and connects a line of small 
shoals-, on both these bars there arc nine and ten feet at high tide,'and 
they are the shallowest spot? in this section of Use river. Abreast of the 
old Mootuee branch, the bed of the stream is rather foul ; but one of 
the channels has from ten to sixteen feel in it, and, although narrow, 
could easily be navigated. 

The strength of the current varies from a mile and a half to two miles 
and a quarter an hour, and the latter is about the average velocity: it 
nowhere exceeds three mites and a half, and only Hows al that rate Su 
two or three places, where the water is confined to a narrow channel, at 
the bend of a Teach. This part of the river was surveyed in February 
and March, when it i> at Us lowest stale, and the comparative weakness 
of the current must be attributed to the diminished quantity of water it 
discharges in those months. Along the steep banks, especially where 
they are much indented by the separation of large masses* it sometimes 
runs in small eddies, but they seldom extend further into the stream 
than ten or twelve yards : it is only at ibesc places where it is neces¬ 
sary to pay particular attention to the hoass in tracking, for the water 
bring thrown oif from every small projecting point of the bank, if the 
track-rope is not brought down from the mast head to the stem before it 
strikes the bow, they are shot out suddenly into the middle of the stream, 
and earned down the riven AUhc junction of the Teetecah, and opposite 
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Panjgudjcr* a large village, three miles below ilic Scealin branch, the 
eddies are upon a larger scale, and afford some Insight into tlie manner 
in which the shoals are formed, that eventually effect a change in the 
course of the river. At the first-named spot, the current strikes against 
the steep bank a little above the Tecteeah, arid is thrown off it, nearly at 
a right angle, down the middle of the stream. Half a mile below that 
branch it turns into a small bay or bight, and runs up past it at the rate 
of about a mile an hour : this upward current prevails over n space 180 
yards broad in the deepest part of the river, and, at the point where it 
turns Inlo the bay, the formation of a shoal has already commenced. A 
short distance below it, there is another similar bight and eddy. The 
flood does not ascend the main river higher than Bnnce, a village ten 
miles from its mouth, nor even to thus distance on the maps ; but the 
influence of the ocean tides is perceptible as high as the Tceleeah, where 
there is a mean daily rise and fall of four Inches. The velocity of the 
flood varies in different places, but never exceeds a mile au hour ; nor 
does it continue! to flow longer than two, or at the utmost three hours. 

The country about the mouth of the main river b submerged at high 
tide for some distance, and continues swampy as high as Betree, a 
village four miles from the sea, at the head of the first reach. On the 
left bunk, the land, being free from bushes or reed a, and the soil good, is 
under cultivation to a considerable extent, and affords also excellent 
pasturage to large herds of buffaloes, Numerous canals, that are filled 
by every tide, conduct the water to the fields, and there is also a navi¬ 
gable creek of some siase about two miles above the entrance of the river, 
called the Baboo!no, which leads into the lower part of the old derail 
bianch, and affords a communication by the Goombruh, and her large 
creek, with the Kuher month. At Bet feu, the .Moot nee river is not more 
than three miles distant, stud boats can be seen in it very distinctly. 
Be tree was formerly a large town, but from some cause, connected with 
the alterations of the stream, was gradually descried, and now does 
not contain above a doxen scattered huts. Near it there is a small 
lagoon, eight or ten feet deep,, supplied with water by cuts from 
the main river, which forms a kind of reservoir for the numerous 
Canals that irrigate the grassy plains and rice grounds in the vici¬ 
nity. Along one side the bank is very sleep; and as this peculiarity 
could only have been produced by a strong current, it is evidently a 
portion of what was once a connecting branch between the Mootnec 
and the old Gorah river. On the right bank of the main river, nothing 
is seen for sonic miles but a dense mass of reeds, occupying the site of 
au extensive morass, that was formed some years ago* when the stream 
deviated from its course more to the eastward; at the lower piyi of if, 
a large navigable ereek Is thrown off, which traverses the swampy laud 
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of the coast in a westerly direction, and reaches the sea by a small 
channel, that joins the one leading from the Kcdywaree mouth near ils 
entrance. Above the thicket of reeds, the country becomes more 
elevated, and is bare of trees op to the junction of the Kcdywaree, where 
a few small tamarisk bnshes arc first perceived. Below that branch, 
there arc few villages in the vicinity of the river, but along the course 
of I he Bnbuoloo Creek they are numerous. 

The district included between the main river and the Kcdywaree 
branch is called the Kookewarec Furgnna, and belongs to Meer Ati 
Moorad, the Mecrpoor Ameer : it is very low, the marshes near the sea, 
which yield nothing but coarse grass or rashes, occupying half the 
district* and cannot boast of a single bush. In the upper part, much of 
the land h cultivated, but even there it is very swampy, a small portion 
only being sufficiently elevated to be out of the reach of the tide \ in 
general the soil is good, but in some places it is loose and sandy, and a 
saline incrustation appears on the surface. Tn this district there arc 
not many villages, and, compared with other parti* of the country, it is 
thinly populated. About twenty years ago the river, which then formed 
the lower section of the Gorah branch* and was unconnected with the 
main stream, except by small creeks, flowed through the eastern part of 
it; but after the grand change had taken place at the head of the Della, 
that turned nearly the whole body of water into it, st gradually altered 
its course still further to the eastward, and opened for itself a new 
mouth. 

On the other side of the river, opposite the lower part of the morass, 
the Baboo I no Creek leads to the old Gorah mouth, situated two miles 
below the Kookewame * it has still a width of 850 yards, but is so 
choked with mud as to be impassable at low tide, even for small boats. 

About the Kcdywaree, the tamarisk jungle is thin, and intermixed 
with patches of reeds, but as you advance, it quickly becomes dense, 
and the babool (Mimosa Arabiea) appears in large quantities. In this 
part the river has a most desolate and melancholy appearance ; for the 
country being overrun to the edge of the banks, very few villages or 
fields are seen from it. The first village of any size is Mecahn, 
situated on the right bank, about ten miles from the sea, and inhabited 
entirely by fishermen : it is the principal station of the river fishery, and 
the man who farms the tax on it resides there '—he pays Rs + 1,G0D per 
annum to the Ameers, and is entitled to one-third of the quantity 
caught. About Mceahn the soil contains a large portion of sand, and 
is so loose, that in some places it is thrown up by the wind in heaps 
eight or ten feet high. Amongst the cultivation, barley appears in small 
quantities, and there arc a few spots cleared for grain and esculent 
vegetables. At Uiinee, a small village about n mile higher up, two 
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ferry-boats are kept constantly in readiness to convey passengers ncross 
the "rivcr s Near ibis village there is a dry bare flat, extending some 
distance down the shram* in the form of a long spit, which has a deep 
but narrow inlet between ii and die steep bank : Ibis ia the favourite 
haunt of four large alligators, and it was here we saw these monsters 
for the first time in Hie Indus. They were of enormous size,—at least 
twenty-five feet long,—and of that species with a long pointed snout. 
The Sindian boatmen told us they were much smeller, but more 
rapacious, higher up the fiver, and that the large ones, being ^ery 
sluggish, rarely attack a mam As evidence of I lib, we saw the stream 
in the vicinity covered with fishermen, floating fearlessly past them oil 
pots, with their bodies half immersed in the water. 

Thirteen miles from the mouth of the river, the destroyed bed of the 
Moot nee branch is seen: the space filled up forms a triangle, each side 
about a mile and a half long* and in most places is overrun with 
bushes. There is still a small creek Hawing through the centre of the 
plain, amongst the irregular furrows left hi the bed 5 but it is separated 
from the main river at low-water by a broad bar of sand, and as there Is 
not a greater rise of tide even on the springs than two feet, none but the 
very smallest boats can pass into it. The Mull branch, which is about 
three miles higher up, appears to have been as largo as the Mootnec,and 
is still more completely choked, the land having attained a more 
advanced stage of formation. The greater part of its bed is now cohered 
with jungle, or under cultivation, and the remainder is occupied by 
heaps of loose sand, with pools of water between them, that ha^e no 
connection. At the point where the banks contract to the breudlh 
preserved by the lower part of the river, it is rOO yards wide, and it is 
dry for several miles further down. The cause uf the changes that 
have taken place in these two branches, and alsool the foul state of the 
main river in their vicinity, is apparent in the nature of the soil* w hick 
about this part of the Delta Is extremely loose and sandy. 

About a mile above the Mull, a canal was cut two years ago from 
the main river to that branch below the part that has been destroyed : it 
was fifteen feet broad, bat during the last inundation attained a width 
of thirty yards, and deepened so much that it is new uavigubie for small 
bents at high tide, even in the dry season* The Natives frequently call 
it the New Mull, and before long it may, perhaps, become a new branch. 
Nearly opposite the canal is situated the village of Alyubad * ii ut i-i)fnc 
size, and has a market for vegetables, which are produced in large 
quantities, A short distance above it a low llat projects into the rher, 
from ike left bank: the Natives point to this spot as Ihc place where a 
large ship, called the Fktteh Jmg, that carried forty guns, was 
wrecked. About two years ago her upper works were visible abc^e 
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the water, and they succeeded in taking out her mast?, and some of th® 
casks from her hold, but she has since sunk in the mod. About Panj- 
gudjer, a large village near the Becalm branch, the country is more open 
than in other parts, and sugarcane cultivation is first seen, Pnnjgudjer 
means five yards ; and the village owes its name to the following 
circumstance:—Ten or twelve years ago the chief of the district cut a 
canal near it, to the Mull branch, which was five yards broad : the 
inundation increased it? size and depth so much, that it became a small 
liver, but afterwards filled with sand, and dried up altogether. He 
then opened another. 300yards above It, which met with exactly the same 
fate ■ and he is now cutting a third, through the bed of the first one. 
This gives some idea of the continual labour required to keep the canals 
open, and the fields in the interior properly irrigated. 

Above the Becalm branch, none but small villages are seen, until 
you arrive at KiHan, on the left bank, containing seventy or eighty house?, 
and inhabited chiefly by Hindoos. About this part of the country, the 
remains of several destroyed rivers are visible, i traced three — the Nair, 
the Moograh, and the K31lam — several mi les inland, and the Natives told 
me Ehere was another, called the Sctta, ten or twelve miles higher up. 
The bed of the Nair is almost level with the. land, and overrun with a 
dense mass of underwood. It is said to have been a river of consider* 
able size fifteen years ago, flowing from the Buggaur, or great western 
arm, and to have been connected with the Seeahn branch. The 
Moograh is rather mute than a mile above il, and is only partly filled 
up, there being numerous hollows still in its bed, that have pools of 
water in them throughout the dry season. The Natives say it was also 
thrown off from the Bnggaur, and has been in this stale for the last 
fifteen years. About three miles inland, a small branch, called the 
Hu ram Khaneh* joined it to the Nair, and the beds of other creeks are 
visible in every direction in the tract of country between them. The 
Killan is on the opposite side of the river, and in the centre of its bed 
there is now a large village,, named after It, surrounded with fields and 
groves. A ?hort distance beyond the village it appears tike a long 
straight glade, cut through a forest, and at one spot there is a small lake 
left by the inundation, enclosed between high* irregular banks, overhung 
with trees, placed in most picturesque groups, amongst which the 
mango, tamarind, and plantain are conspicuous. This river appears to 
have formed a connecting branch between the Moograh and Setla. 

The Teetceah quits the Indus thirty*fivo miles from the sea, and joins 
the Riehcl river near its mouth ; it is not more than thirty yards broad, 
and has not a greater depth in many places, during the dry season, than 
a foot and a half or two feet. There are two large villages near its 
confluehce; one of them, Koterce, is pleasantly situated in a grove of 
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frail trees, and the other, Bemtin-jo-Pooro, is the residence of the 
Kardar of the district, The main river has not as yet been surveyed 
above this small branch, but il has been examined by Lieutenant :\f ood, 
of the Indian Navy, up to Hyderabad, from whose reports the following 
description of that portion of it has been drawn tip. 

Between the Tcciceah and Talta shallows abound, and the navigation 
becomes intricate ; in some spots the river is very foul, and wanders in 
many channels over the whole extent ofi is inundation bed. They are 
narrow and winding, and, in gen end, not more than one of them is 
navigable. In the bends of the reaches, their depth is often very great j 
but in other parts they have not more than nine or ten feet in t riu. 
They also change their direction with great rapidity, for in two instances 
the fair channel, which ran close along the left bank when the bit hs 
steamer passed up the river, was found two months afterwards to have 
shifted its position over to the other side. At the commencement of the 
dry season, the current runs in some places at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and its average velocity is about three and a half. In this part o 
the rivet the hanks arc alternately shelving and sleep, and marks of the 
alterations that have taken place in its course arc everywhere visible : 
in some places they have evidently at no distant period formed shoals 
in its bed, and at others they are fast giving way before the strength of 
the current. The country is thinly populated, and in general covered 
with thick tamarisk jungle, occasionally mixed with the baboo!. Few 
villages are met with, and the largest does not contain a hundred 
houses. At Ooplann, a few miles above the Teeteeah, but on the other 
side of the river, there arc two large canals, leading, one to Bhahbunder, 
and the other to Mnghribee. They are filled about the middle of July, 
and navigable for smalt boats to those towns, until the final lull of the 
river takes place, in the last week of September. Abreast of I utta, the 
banks of the river arc a mile and a quarter apart ; but the water docs 
not occupy above one-third of this space, the remainder being filled up 
by an extensive dry shoal. The Baggaur, or great western arm, was 
formerly thrown off four miles below that city, and the sandbank that 
has been east up at its confluence now forms the right bank of the river, 
Above Talta, the bed of the river in many places is lull of small 
shoals, and the intricacy of the navigation increases: the banks are also 
frequently low on both sides, and no longer indicate, as in the lower 
part, where the deepest water is to be found. At the village of Kuddee, 
its width is 980 yard*, but at the angle of the reach in which it is 
situated, not more than 390 yards. Abreast of the Pinyarcc it increases 
to 760 yards, and at Trikul, a few miles below -Hyderabad, again 
contracts to 380 yards. The strength of the current is considerably 
diminished, and there are very few places where its velocity greater 
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than three miles an hour. In this section of the river, the depth of 
water has not yet been fully ascertained in every part ; but in the lines 
of soundings taken across (he shallows, at certain distances, seven and 
a half and eight and a half feet have always been found in some part. 
The only branch thrown off by the Indus in this part of its course is the 
Pinyaree, which quits it nt Banna, a village half-way between Tatla 
and Hyderabad, and in the dry season is not more than forty yards 
wide. The stream docs not extend many miles from its efflux, and 
its waters are clear and stagnant. Near Trikul, a small creek commu¬ 
nicates with the Fullailee branch, but it is only Filled by the inundation, 
and then insulates the land on which the capital is built. A short dis* 
lance above Tattn* and on the same side, the first hill is seen i ills low, 
and of sandstone formation. From this place the Shikargnhs, or hunt¬ 
ing forests of the Ameers, extend on both side^ of the river to the capital: 
they arc composed principally of large mimosa and tamarisk trees, and 
arc so overrun with thick underwood a- to be almost impervious. Most 
of the low sandy tracts between them are thinly covered with bushes* 
and very little cultivation is seen until you arrive at Hyderabad, when 
there arc a few fields and gardens. From that city, a range of low 
tabic-hills, about 200 feet high* extends along the left bank to Trikul, 
twelve miles below it, and there is also a small group at Jcrrnk, eight 
miles farther down. 

The local divisions of the Indns, which have been entirely disregarded 
by those who have written about it, merit noiigc ; for in some Instances 
a knowledge of them will prove practically useful. The confusion 
apparent in many of theaccounls descriptive of the general character and 
features of the river must bo attributed to the authors not having paid 
sufficient alien lion to this subject; for being ignorant of the causes that 
have led the Natives to separate it into sections, and distinguish each 
by an appropriate appellation, they have in many instances made the 
mistake of supposing that these names denoted distinct branches Thus 
the Sccahn has been described as flowing into the Hujamrce at Vikknr, 
whereas the Becalm and Hujamree do not possess, with regard to each 
other, the relation of two separate branches, but arc merely local 
appellations, applied to different portions of the same river. 

The terms employed to designate the different sections are often 
derived from some physical peculiarity, natural or artificial* or from 
tonic tradition, referring to the locality ; but they are most frequently 
named after the district through which they flow, or the principal tribe 
that occupies it : examples of all these different names are uiet with in 
Sukoop Sccahn, Pbpnt, and Moogmh. The first term (Bahoo) means 
good ; and is applied io that portion of the river so called, because the 
banks arc composed of firmer materials, and the stream is less liable to 
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vary, iliaQ in the sections immediately below it. Secahn is taken from 
lire district through which that branch flows; Moograh is derived from 
a Bekioch tribe that formerly occupied the country about the old river 
of that name; and Poput, which in the Sindian language means a 
parrot, from a tradition, that in former times the boatmen always sacri¬ 
ficed one of these birds, as an offering to a celebrated Peer or saint, oa 
entering this division of the river, the navigation of which was dangerous 
and perplexing. The following table exhibits the different sections 
below Hyderabad, with their limits, and the derivation of their names; 
and will, perhaps, render this naturally complicated subject more 
intelligible :— 


NillEM' 9 -, 


Main trunk of tlu 

Indus* 

Main trunk of Sett &* tilt 
rirer culled in the late 
Maps tke Sura, or 
Great Eastern Arm, 
Slain trunk of Moogruii. 


From a village close to llydor- From a word siguifyieg good, 
aLod to the flret range of hilU 


above Tattn* 10 miles. 
From the latter point to 
Teetqeah branch. 2d miles* 


From Use Teeteenh to the bed From having once formed a 


Ditto of Poput, * 

Ditto of Wiuiyflnee, 
or Bajiyawc. 

Ilnjornree, the Seeabn 
branch. 

I J Lijaiiirt-e. , . + ^, , * + . 


limits 


Derivation of N inKl. 


the From once having formed r 
part of the old &elta river. 


of the 
miles r 


old Nair river. 


From the Xmr to the continence 
of \hv Siinkm 41 miles* 

From the latter point to it- From the number of Hindoos, 


part of the Moogmh, which 
was called after a tribe of 
that nflmo, 

From n tradition. 


mouth, 21 miles* 

From point of junction to Yik- 
kur* 20 miles. 

From Vikkur to its mouth* 20 
miles. 


of the B any m i caste* resi¬ 
de ot on its banks. 

From the district through 
which it flows. 

From o drunken Hujam* or 
barbi?rp having been drowned 
in at templing to swim 

across it. 


Of the different sections of the main river, three of them, the Poput, 
Moograh, and Sctta, possess the same physical peculiarities; and a 
correct knowledge of them will be found, in a practical point of view, 
of some importance. It is in this part of the Indus that the destroying 
process is continually going on, which causes so much vacillation in its 
course amongst the subordinate branches in the Delta, and produces 
those frequent changes which render the navigation so uncertain. In 
the division above it (the Sahoo) this unsteady stream is confined to a 
permanent channel by the firmness of the soil, atid the existence of a low, 
but, in this particular, important range of hills, until it passes into the 
Sctta section, where the destructive operations commence. The causes 
that produce the frequent alterations observable throughout this pari of 
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ihe river are seen in the nature of the soil, and [lie velocity of the 
current at particular places. The soil is loose* light* and easily soluble, 
being composed of fine micaceous sand, mixed with a small quantity 
of clay. It i* apparently distributed throughout the Delta in extensive 
patches, being met with, at intervals, along the whole course of the river 
below Hyderabad, and in all the branches I have examined. Wherever 
it prevails, but especially in the three sections I have attempted to 
describe, the destruction of the banks continues without intermission j 
for in the dry season, when the level of the river is low, the current, in 
flowing along those that are high and steep, is constantly exeriing itself 
to undermine their bases, which soon causes the upper portion to slide 
into the water. In this manner the navigable channel is often partially 
filled up, and forced to shift its position, by the large masses of soil 
that fall into It This phenomenon is of such frequent occurrence, 
that at night when the range of sound is most extensive, as many as 
thirl eon reports, produced by the precipitation of pieces of the bank 
into the water, have been counted, in the short space of a minute- Dr. 
Heddie, in his valuable Report on the Indus, when speaking of the 
effect this peculiar action has on the course of the river, relates a 
circumstance which shows the extent to which it sometimes takes 
place. At a village where lie came to for the night, a large portion of 
the bank, measuring 400 feet in length, and nearly 100 feel in breadth, 
suddenly gave way* a short distance ahead of his boat. The noise 
attending its fall resembled that of a large body of water rushing over 
n precipice, and the agitation of the river that followed caused the boat 
to roll os if in a heavy sea. A few huts were precipitated with it, and 
it was wiib difficulty the property In some of them was saved. On the 
following morning, the part of the channel Into which the "bank had 
fallen* where, prior to the accident, Ihere was a depth of three fathoms, 
was converted into a shoal, partly above water, and the boat. In getting 
under weigh, was obliged to make a considerable detour to clear it. 
When it is considered that so many repom, produced by similar causes, 
inoy be heard in the space of a minute, some idea may be formed ol 
the rapidity and extent of the destructive action constantly going on in 
this part of the Indus: (lie alterations are, in fact, so frequent, and the 
position of the deep channel fluctuates to *ueh a degree, that a pilot i* 
of little use, further than by ihe knowledge he possesses of the character 
of the stream in the different sections, and of the extensive local changes 
that arc continually taking place. 

In the upper and lower parts of the Wanyanec section, where the 
banks are comparatively permanent, the soil is a stiff clay ; but in the 
centre, about the Old Mull and Mootn.ee branches, a large tract occurs, 
of lb© same sandy, incoherent kind that is met with in the Moograh 
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and Popni divisions; and similar physical peculiarities are observed in 
the character of the river, 

Bdow Hyderabad, the navigation of the Indus is very intricate in 
some places, but, with proper precautions, unattended with danger, of 
any great risk to property ! unaided by steam* it would always be 
extremely tedious* and even with that power applied to it, the time 
required for ascending the river will not bo shortened so much as is 
anticipated ; for it is evident* from the fonl slate of ils bed, and the 
strength of the current in many parts* frequent delays will occur. From 
the continued alterations that take place In the channels, il is often dif¬ 
ficult to find and follow them* and the boatmen seldom possess a suffi¬ 
cient knowledge of their direction to act as pilots: in dropping down 
the river in the dry season, they always have a small boat sounding 
ahead ; but even with this precaution they often ran aground where a 
few months before ihere had been abundance of water, and much dif¬ 
ficulty is at times experienced in gelling into the deep channel again* 
From the prevalence of strong northerly winds in the dry season, 
steamers are better adapted for navigating the Indus than sailing vessels; 
and it will be seen* from the description that has been given of the main 
stream, that one drawing six or seven feet might enter it by its own 
mouth,, the Kookewaree, or by passing through the Kedy warce branch* 
and ascend it ns high as the Teelecah without difficulty* even when 
it is in its lowest state. The mouths, it is true, undergo great changes 
annually* and this will always render them difficult of access ; hut it 
appears to me, that ns they must always discharge the same body of 
water, the channels* although they may alter their position, will gene¬ 
rally be of the same average depth. Although steamers of the draft I 
have mentioned may navigate the river up to the Teeteeah* I do not 
think any that draw more than four, or at the utmost five feet* will be 
able to ascend it to Hyderabad in the dry season. In sounding across 
it hi several places below that chy* no greater depth was found than 
seven and a half and eight and a half feet; and lliis being the case, it is 
probable that a continuous channel does not exist of more than five or 
six feel ; for it appears to be a peculiarity of this river to throw up 
narrow bars or ridges., stretching obliquely across it from bank to bank* 
Two have been discovered in the main stream* in a distance of thirty-five 
miles, and in a part that is both deeper* and more free from shoals than 
any other : they are also met with in the Kedy waree, and in the Koree, 
or eastern branch, they arc more numerous, and on a much larger scale, 
Steamers, built expressly for the navigation of the Indus, ought to be 
constructed with fiat bottoms* and if it is intended to employ them as 
tugs, they should possess a speed of at least nine miles an hour 

On the batiks of the river, fuel is scarce, and, except in the Shikargahs 
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or game preserves, there is no large wood ; in those spots it is abundant, 
and, If permission could be obtained to lake it away, no scarcity would 
be experienced, in the event of steamers being introduced, for some 
years- It is not, however, likely that the Ameers will grant any request 
that may be made to them on this point; for in all the late treaties there 
was nothing about which they showed so much anxiety as the preserva¬ 
tion of their hunting forests. In the Delta, the tamarisk is the only 
resource : it seldom attains a great height or thickness, and, as a single 
hush, affords but few billets;—it requires considerable time to cot down 
a cargo. During the late trip of the Itultts steamer the wood of the 
babool (Jlimosa Arabics) was found to answer admirably, and that of 
the Tan or mangrove was equally good : the latter, however, is scarce, 
the tree being only found near the sea. At present, if proper arrange¬ 
ments were marie. #i sufficient sopniv of fuel micht, perhaps, be com- 
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4 0 to 3 0 0 
0 0 to 6 0 0 
0 0 to 6 8 0 


breadth of the stern below the watcrdine. Tins might easily be 
remedied ; but any great deviation from the general principle on which 
they are constructed would not be an improvement. From the scarcity 
of large trees, and the high price of teak plank, the workmen are obliged 
to use the small wood of the country in building their boats, and most 
of them arc formed of innumerable pieces, fastened by bamboo pegs, 
nails being only employed to secure the knees and ribs. They arc, in 
consequence, liable to many accidents that would not affect their safety 
if they were constructed of belter materials m f and in the lower part of the 
river there arc about forty or fifty lost annually. Doondees arc hired at 
so much per knrwar (about three quarters of a loa) t in proportion to the 
length of the trip, and the rates, as now charged, are as follow :— 

From Bunder Vikkur to Tatta. Ra. J 12 0 per knrwar. 

Ditto to Hyderabad.* 2 9 0 to 3 0 0 ,, 

From Hyderabad to Sehwan + 2 

Ditto to Larkhana... 4 

Ditto to Shikarpoor. 6 

These rales arc for ascending the stream iu the dry season. The 
crew at lac hed to each boat is never largo enough to manage her properly, 
nnd extra men must always be hired, who arc paid and found in 
provisions by the employer. 

The Jumtees, or state barges of the Ameers, are of the same form as 
the other flat-bottomed boats, and sonic of them arc large and commo¬ 
dious* I saw one with four masts, that measured ninety feet in length, 
and the Natives told me there was another at Hyderabad twenty feet 
longer. These vessels ore constructed eniircly of teak, brought from the 
Malabar Coast, and arc much better bulls than any other description of 
boat on the Indus* They have generally two large open cabins, or 
rather pavilions, on deck, elaborately carved all over, and furnished on 
all sides with silk curtains : the foremost one, being considered the 
post of honour* is always occupied by the Ameers } and that aft, which 
is the largest, is devoted to the use of the chiefs and followers in attend¬ 
ance. In going down the river against the wind, they arc impelled by 
four or six oars, each of them so large as to require five men to pull it; 
and on these occasions they are always gaily decorated with flags and 
streamers innumerable. 

The periodical rise of the Indus has been ascertained by Lieutenant 
Wood, who was directed to remain in Sind for that purpose, and as his 
observations have already been published, I shall confine my remarks 
on it to the effect it has in the lower part of the Delta. At Hyderabad 
it was found to be fifteen fcetlhrec inches. Above the Della,the water 
only rises to the level of the banks when the swell has attained it^h eight, 
but a short distance below Tatta overflows them, although not to any 
66 $ 
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great extent. At the confluence nf the Seca.hu, twenty-two miles from 
the sea, where the hanks are eleven feet high, the rise is thirteen feet, 
and the whole country below this is inundated. It decreases towards 
the sea in proportion to the slope of the land, for at V ikkur it is on y six 
feet above the high-water mark of the ocean tides; and the low f ats Lin 
the coast, which arc often Hooded, even in the dry season, are seldom 
covered to a greater depth than two feet. None of the permanent 
villages are removed daring ihc continuance of the swell, but are 
merely defended from the water by a hank of earth thrown up around 
them ; and the cattle are turned ont, to roam about in search of food. 
Throughout the Delta the water is retained, anti the supply to the 
different fields regulated, by dykes thrown up along the banks of the 
rivers, which in some places are six feet high, and extend in a con 
ttuuous line for a distance of forty miles. They also serve the Stives 
a* a road. During the swell, the flood tide causes a heavy bore at the 
mouths of most of the rivers ; but it quickly loses its force, and does 
not ascciul them to a greater height than six or seven miles. 

Although the water of the Indus is extremely muddy in appearance, 
the quantity of soil suspended in it is not so great as might be expected : 
when reduced to the consistence of stiff mud, or the same state in which 
it is deposited on the banks, I found it at the Kookewaree mouth to be 
ihree cubic inches in a cubic foot of water ; but the mean of several 
experiments made above the influence of the ocean tides gave only 
two and a half, and this is, I think, about the average quantity in the dry 
season. During the inundation the amount is much larger, being four 
cubic inches ■ which is no doubt caused by the greater strength of the 
current at that period. On examining the -oil obtained from the water, 
Dr. Heddle found it to be composed of argil e, or fine clay, and car lion ate 
of lime, with a quantity of mica in the form of fine sand ; it also con¬ 
tains a portion of common salt, with carbonate of soda and nitre. The 
water, besides the mud suspended, holds in solution a proportion o 
saline ingredients, principally common salt, carbonate of soda, and 
nitrate of potash; but the amount is not so great ns to render it at all 
disagreeable 10 the palate. An idea prevails very generally amongst 
the Native® of Sind, that the water of the Indus is unwholesome. 

The changes that have occurred in the branches of the Delta within 
the last twenty years are moat remarkable, and exhibit the inconstant 
character of this celebrated river in the strongest light. I was fortunately 
able to Obtain some information respecting them, but as few of the 
Natives possess any knowledge of the country beyond the immediate 
vicinity of their own villages, I could not in some instances trace the 
course'the destroyed rivers to my own satisfaction. About twenty 
years ago, the main stream of the Indus flowed to the sea by the 
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Buggaur, and die Sctla or Great Eastern Arm of the maps, which at 
present forms the lower part of it, had no existence :• this fact is 
asserted by all the Natives, and is corroborated by the report of the 
gentlemen attached to Mr. Smith's Mission, who found the river in 
1S09 emptying itself by die Phittee or westernmost mouth. Al dus 
period the Buggaur threw off numerous branches, and some ef them 
were navigable for large vessels. The Salta was the first that quitted it 
below Tatla: it was not very broad; and after pursuing the same 
course as at present for a few miles, turned more to the eastward, and 
traversed the country between the Midland Hinyaree in a SSL. line. 
Ten or twelve miles further down, the Buggaur scut off a larger branch, 
and this divided into two streams, a short distance below its confluence : 
the Moo grab, which was connected with the Sella by the Killun river, 
wasone ofihem, and the Nair the other,—the latter appears to have 
emptied itself into the Mull branch. Between the Seer and Mull mouths, 
a distance of thirty-five miles, no rivers are now discharged, but there 
are several salt-water creeks, or rather inlets, running eight or ten miles 
into the land. The Sctta and Moograh must have reached the sea at 
this part of the coast, and these creeks are in all probability the remains 
of their mouths and lower parts. The account given by the Natives of 
the changes that have occurred in the other branches of the Buggaur 
is extremely vague and unsatisfactory: throughout the line of the 
Hujamree, portions of destroyed rivers are met with everywhere; bnt 
the clue afforded by them is sa slight, that it is not sufficient to 
trace their entire courses with any degree of accuracy ; aud until further 
information is obtained on the subject I shall not attempt it. 

From the report of the Natives, it appears that a very high inundation 
sometimes occurs in Sind, which invariably causes great alterations in 
the lower part of the Indus : it is said to happen once in about half a 
century. About eighteen years agof one of these floods came down : the 
river rose several feet above its usual height during the swell, aud the 
strength of the current was much greater than in ordinary seasons; 
whole villages were swept away from the banks, and in many parts 
of the country the crops were completely destroyed. On this occasion 
river altered so much about the pari where the Setts uas throu n 
off, that a larger body of water thaD usual was forced into that stream, 
and it increased in size considerably. The change became greater 
every successive year, until at last the main river turned into the Setta, 

* In sotnc old majia I otilaineci »t itombsy, llie Sett# » laid dawn ns a small creek, ud 
punuci quite ft iIiQ«nmt course from what the m&m river ilcH-’s at present. 

f It ii almost impossible in obtain the exact date of any occurrence in Siiul from the 
NiCto; but if their assertions are correct, tbit flocwl must have happc&ed in IS l& r the > car 
in which the great earthquake ™ experienced in Kutcb. 
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and abandoned the Euggaur altogether. It did not, however, pursue 
the same course as that branch for many miles, but forced a passage 
for itself, nearly in a straight line, through several creeks, across the 
Moograh and Nair, into the lower part of the Corah river, and shortly 
after opened a new mouth, the present Kookewarce. Before this hap- 
pened, many of the branches were navigable for large ships, and at an 
earlier period were Frequented both by the Company’s cruisers and 
merchant vessels. The rulers of Sind had also a fleet of fifteen ships 
stationed at Shahbutider, which owes its name (the tCing^ Port] to that 
circumstance ; and it is mentioned in the histories of the country, that 
they sometimes ascended the river as high as Tattiu The line of route 
they pursued from the sea to Shahbnnder is accurately pointed out by 
the Natives: they entered by the Riehcl, the only accessible mouth, and 
passing into the Hujamree, through what is now the Kedywaiee Creek, 
ascended that river to a part about ten miles above Yikkur, where it 
joined the Eugana, or, as it is now called, ihc Mull, on which branch, but 
considerably lower down, Shahbunder was situated. They could also 
pass into the Gorah river from the Hujamree, and navigate it down to 
Betrec, then a large town. At this period the Riehcl month, which is 
now nearly closed by a sandbank, had a depth of Four fathoms, and 
there was a high beacon erected on the south point, to facilitate the 
navigation. This, from its resemblance to a minaret, the Natives called 
Moonara, No trace of it now remains, but its name has been retained in 
that of a village built near its site. Such arc the alterations that have 
occurred in the lower part of the Indus within the last eighteen years. 

Having completed the description of the rivers I have examined, 
and given some account of the changes they have undergone, I shall 
now proceed to oiler a few general remarks on the Delta and its inha¬ 
bitants, The couniry on the sea coast is submerged at high tide 
for a distance of three or four miles, and continues swampy about two 
miles further inland. These marshy tracts, which iu most places arc 
destitute of bushes, afford excellent pasturage for large herds of 
buffaloes, and on that account arc considered by the peasantry as 
valuable property. Notwithstanding their dreariness, they often present 
a greater appearance of animation than Is observed in more populous 
parts of the country ; for every creek is full of boats, and men arc seen 
in every direction, cutting grass for the cattle of the distant villages. 
It is of a coarse, thorny kind, that grows to the height of sixteen or 
eighteen inches, and is only obtained close to the sea, for a short 
distance inland the small rush springs up in such abundance that it 
is impossible to separate it. Being impregnated with salt, it is preferred 
by the Rattle to the herbage of the upper parts of the country, and the 
Natives say they thrive on it much better. The districts immediately 
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above these swampy plains arc the most productive in the Delta, and a 
great part of the land being free from jungle, which here only appears 
in patches, is easily brought under cultivation. These districts termi¬ 
nate about twelve miles from the sen, and the dense mass of jungle with 
which the whole of Upper Sind is overrun commences. It is principally 
composed of the tamarisk bush, mixed here and there with the babool 
(Mimosa Arabica); but the latter in some places is met with in large 
quantities. The mangrove is only seen on the coast, where there are 
also a few saline shrubs, of the same species as those so common on the 
shores of Arabia. The soil in general is composed of clay, mixed more 
or less with sand, and contains a large quantity of salt, which frequently 
appears in a thin crust on the surface- In a few spots it is a stiff, 
tenacious clay, that hardens when exposed to the sun, and turns white ; 
but in the upper half of the Delta, where it contains a very large 
proportion of sand, it crumbles into a fine dust, aud in strong winds 
rises in clouds that obscure the atmosphere, and penetrates everything. 
The soil of Lower Sind is not in fact so rich as has been represented; 
for although a large quantity of rice is produced, it is all of a very 
coarse, inferior quality, and the esculent vegetables are small and 
tasteless. Much of the land lies waste and neglected ; and in many 
places, spots that have been already cleared for tillage have been 
allowed to return to a state of nature. With a little labour, they might 
again be rendered available for agricultural purposes; but the system 
pursued by the Government and its agents towards the peasantry 
discourages every effort, and paralyzes all exertion. Besides rice, 
which is of two kinds, white and red, barley, moong, am^ bajrce, arc 
raised in the dry season, by irrigating the fields from cuts to the river, 
and ihc sugarcane atid castor oil plant are cultivated to some extent. 
There are a few fruit trees in the upper part of the Delta, such as the 
mango, plantain, and tamarind ; but the fruit is inferior. 

For the winter season, the climate of the Delta is delightful, being 
cool, dry, and bracing; the temperature ranges from 45° to 76°, and 
during the day is most agreeable. Fogs sometimes occur, but they are 
by no means prevalent, and quickly dissipate as the sun rises. In the 
summer months the heat is excessive, and less rain falls than might be 
expected. During the inundation the climate is very unhealthy: 
fevers, dysenlry, and agues prevail; and all the inhabitants that reside 
constantly in the Delta have an appearance of premature old age, which 
is doubtless to be ascribed to this cause. None of the chiefs or wealthy 
landholders remain there during the hot months, but repair to 
Hyderabad, and do not return to their estates until the water left by the 
swell has dried up. 

The population of the Delta is miscellaneous, being composed of 
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Hindoos and Jutts, with a mixture of various triboa from the adjacent 
countries, Besides Beloocbees and Jokeeas from ihc western side of 
the [ndus, many parties are mot with that have emigrated at different 
periods from Kutch; and there are also a few villages inhabited by 
P Cubans, and people from Afghanistan, tire Punjaub, and Bhikaneer. 
The Beloochces are generally fine-looking men, with a Jewish cast of 
counlenance, aquiline nose, high forehead t and large expressive eyes : 
in stature they are somewhat above the middle height, and their make 
bespeaks more activity than muscular strength. They are a rapacious, 
vindictive, and dissolute race ; and, as far as I have been able to form 
an opinion of them, appear to possess few good qualities. The soldiers 
have a more martial appearance than most Asiatics, and are un¬ 
doubtedly brave ; but they would have no chance against regular troops 
from the total absence of discipline amongst them. This tribe, 
which conquered Sind about sixty years ago, is composed of many 
small sub-divisions, or rather families ; but noue claim or exercise 
any superiority over the rest, and they ate found mixed together 
throughout the country. The largest and most powerful is the Lugaree, 
whose Chief resides some distance above Hyderabad- There is 
no peculiarity of physiognomy observable in the Jutts, to dis¬ 
tinguish them as a distinct people; amongst them you see every 
cast of counlenanec lhat denotes ignorance and stupidity, and they 
are now perhaps the most miserable, supers Li Lions, and degraded 
race in India* They are a branch from the Jits or dates, a Hindoo tribe 
that anciently occupied the country about I he upper part of ihe Indus, 
and were pon verted to the Mahomed an faith on the subversion of the 
Hindoo dynasty in Sind. The Jokecas belong to a Rajpoot tribe that 
formerly governed the country, but in the Delta they are not numerous. 
The Hindoos are of the Lowana and Bhatia castes, and do not differ 
from those of British India; patient, persevering, and industrious, they 
arc in possession of nearly all the trade of the country, and form by far 
the mo&t wealthy class in it. All those following any occupation on the 
river are called Mohan as. The men that navigate the doondees are 
generally Natives of the Punjauh, but the name by which they are 
distinguished in Sind is unknown there. In enumerating the tribes of 
the Delta, the Syuds and Fakeers* or religious mendicants, must not 
be omitted, since they form 1 a large proportion of itspopulation,and may 
he considered almost a distinct class. Their number is estimated by 
the Sindians at 100,000* which is perhaps somewhat exaggerated i 
it must, however, be considerable, for large parties are frequently 
encountered travelling about to collect aims, and there arc many 
villageholly inhabited by them. The Syuds, or descendants of the 
Prophet, are generally shrewd and intelligent men, and there is no 
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peculiarity about them, cither of dress or appearance, by which they can 
be distinguished from the wealthiest class of Musulman inhabitants. 
Most of them possess grants of land, and they also derive a considerable 
revenue from the offerings of the pious. These impostors had formerly 
great influence with the rulers of the country ; but Lt is now on the 
wane, the present Ameers not being so bigoted and superstitious as 
their predecessors. It will be fortunate for the country when it ceases 
to be felt altogether; for they add by their exactions to the misery of 
the lower classes, without conferring the slightest benefit on them iu 
return. The Ifakccrs pursue an erratic life, subsist entirely on the 
charity of individuals, and disfigure their bodies in the same manner 
as those in other parts of India. Their principal place of resort is 
the shrine of Lai Shahbaz, at Sehwan, where there is seldom less than 
five or six thousand collected, who receive their food daily from the 
temple. 

The condition of the lower classes of the peasantry in Sind is iruly 
wretched : unable at times to obtain a sufficiency of food and clothing 
for themselves, it is quite out of their power to provide for the wants 
of a wife and family, and they never marry. The consequence of this 
miserable state of existence may easily be imagined ; theft is common, 
and many of the village* are full of public women of the lowest 
description, living in a state of hopeless poverty and disease* Very 
few fine-looking men are seen in the Della, and the women arc no 
where so destitute of personal charms: they arc ugly and haggard even 
in youth, which is to be attributed to the hardships they undergo in 
early life, and the uuhealthiness of the country during the swell. 
Smoking is universally indulged in to excess, and the strong spirit 
distilled from Gnor is in great request amongst all who can afford to 
purchase it- The lower orders use Bhang, an intoxicating and very 
deleterious drug obtained from hemp, in large quantities* In most of 
the towns there are numerous dancing girls, and the only amusement of 
the inhabitants consists in smoking their capacious Hookas, and drinks 
mg until they are intoxicated* whilst these women exhibit their in¬ 
decent postures before them. The pleasures of the Sindian are in 
fact entirely sensual, and his rank in the scale of civilization is 
consequently very low ; but when we reflect on the despotic nature of 
the Government under which he lives, and the many acts of tyranny 
that daily occur to embitter bb existence, this cannot excite surprise. 
The Government of the Ameers is unpopular with nearly all classes of 
their subjects, and ihc peasantry do net lie sit ate to express their hatred 
to the reigning family, with their wishes for its downfal, wdien there 
are no Beloocbecs present. They have a strong impression that the 
English are about to occupy Sind, and their delight is unbounded atthe 
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idea; if such an event should occur, it would be hailed by them as the 
most auspicious moment of their lives, and I have no doubt they would 
render every assistance id their power to facilitate it. 

Amongst the animals of Sind t the camel, both from its size and utility, 
ranks first in importance. Very few are seen near the sea coast, but in 
the upper part of the Delta droves of forty or fifty are frequently passed. 
They are raiher smaller and lighter in the limbs than those of Arabia, 
and, from being betlcr fed, are much finer looking animals. The 
horned cattle do not differ from those of India. Horses of a diminutive 
breed are met with at every village In great numbers : a few arc scut 
annually to Bombay from the country about Danijah, In the thick 
jungles* wild hogs abound ; and there is also an animal very common in 
the interior, which* from the description, must be the elk. Deer are also 
frequently met with. The country is infested with jackals* who prowl 
about day and night, and are very ravenous : they have bceu known 
on several occasions In attack men. A lynx and a leopard were seen* 
and tiger cals three or four times ■ but none of these animals are numer¬ 
ous, Hares are abundant everywhere. The dogs are large, apd no 
ferocious that it is dangerous for a stranger to approach them* without 
being accompanied by some of the inhabitants. 

It is almost impossible lo convey an idea of the vast quantities of 
waterfowl that frequent the rivers and the swamps of the sea coast: the 
latter are literally covered. The varieties of the wild duck are innumer¬ 
able; and geese, pelicans, flamingoes, spoonbills* storks, cranes* royal 
and grey curlews* herons, snipe?, with several other kinds, arc seen in 
immense numbers. The Egyptian Ibis is common. There is also a 
large bird* about the size of a turkey, called the Kulluirq which only 
makes its appearance in the winter mouths, and is found both in wet 
and dry situations ; I have seen the fields actually covered with them. 
In the thick jungles of the upper part of the Delta, partridges, quails, 
and plovers are equally numerous. Amongst the small birds are some 
with very rich plumage, which I think are unknown. The domestic 
fowl is remarkably fine* and generally of the kind with black bones and 
skin. 

The fish obtained in the greatest quantity is the delicious Pnlla : it is 
of a most delicate flavour, but so rich, from the quantity of oil it contains, 
that some people cannot cat it. The mullet is also abundant, and at¬ 
tains a large size. Besides these, there are several other kinds that are 
common to most of the Indian rivers. Otters and turtles abound every¬ 
where, and porpoises are seen as high as Tatta, There arc also great 
numbers of water snakes, of a large size. 

The Korea or eastern branch of the Indus was surveyed iu 1333, and 
as it exhibits some physical peculiarilks not observable in any of the 
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oilier rivers, I shall conclude this paper with a short description of it. 
The Korea, which separates Sind from Kntch, once formed ihe lower 
pan of the Fullmilee, and it also received the waters of a large branch 
thrown off by the main river daring the inundation neat Bukkur : the 
beds of both these branches are now partially filled up throughout 
the whole line of iheir course* and the portion of water they receive 
during the swell is prevented from passing into the Korce by bund* that 
have been thrown across litem by the Sindians, The alterations caused 
by the earthquake of 1919 increased its magnitude so much, that it 
became a small gulf or arm of the sea, and it no w gives a better idea of a 
great river than any other branch of the Indus, At its mouth it is six 
mile* wide, and the Sind Coast, being very low, is not visible from the 
Kutch fide: it begin* to contract at Kolascer, and continues to do so up 
to Lnkput, a fortified town* situated thirty-nine miles from the sea, 
where it diminishes to a narrow stream 200 yards wide, and is so 
shallow that, if the bottom were firm* it might be forded at low-water 
in several places without difficulty. The broad bank fronting the coast 
of the Della extends right across the entrance* and terminates a short 
distance below it, on the shores of Kutch. la many places the sand¬ 
banks arc dry at low tide, and the sea outside them is very shallow* there 
nut being a greater depth than five Fathoms eight miles from the land. 
Two channels, the Adhearee and Seer, lead out of the river across this 
mass of shoals : they ate broad and deep* having a depth of twenty feet 
in llie shallowest pan, which is on the bar at iheir mouths. The former 
runs do*e along i he Kutch shore* but the latter pursues a course through 
the eeutre of the shoals, and* although not so easily navigated* on 
account of the number of shallow patches in it, 1* always used by boats 
proceeding to the north ward. Above the part where these two channels 
separate* the river for some miles has a depth of seven and eight, and in 
some places fourteen fathoms, and there arc no sandbanks until you 
arrive at Kotaseer. Near this town, the bed of the stream is extremely 
ftvu], and vessels of any size are prevented from ascending any higher 
by several shallow bar* or ridges that reach across it in a lateral 
direction from side to side. A short distance above these* extensive 
flats of soft mud occupy half the breadth of the river, and the channels 
being narrow and intricate, the dilHculty of the navigation increases 
every mile as you advance towards Lukput* 

During the neaps, the tides are very irregular: they run at a rate of 
from two to three miles, vary in duration from four to eight Lours, and 
rise sometimes nine feet, but at others only six feet. On the springs, 
they arc alternately weak and strong* and in the latter eascj when they 
have a velocity of six miles, they continue to flow for a period ol* eight 
hour*. This is caused by the sudden influx of water from the ocean 
57 * 
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during the nighi, when they attain their greatest heighi. At Kotaseer 
there is a rise mud fall of ten feet, and at the mouth of the river it in¬ 
creases to thirteen ; but at Lukput it does not exceed four feet. Tlio 
Koree is navigable for vessels drawing sixteen feel to within a shoTl 
distance of Kfllaacer, but they could not proceed any higher, on account 
of the bars stretching across the stream from side to side. Even tho 
country boats that frequent it, which seldom draw more than six or 
seven feel, are obliged to remain at that town, and send up their cargoes 
to Lukput in doondeea. 

About the mouth of this branch, the land is low* and swampy : on 
the Sind side, it ia overran with a dense mass of stunted mangrove 
bushes, and overflowed by every tide ; the Kulch shore, for some miles, 
is a mere ridge of loose sand, throw n up between the river and a broad 
tract of marsh land, intersected with small creeks, which extend from 
Eotascer to Jukkow. None of these creeks have any communication 
with the Koreo; but the largest, which reaches the eca a few mites below 
its mouth, affords a passage for the boats of the country to Jukkow, a 
seaport towu of some importance on the NW. extremity of Kutch. 
Along that part of the sandy ridge exposed to the action of the sea, the 
beach is literally covered with heaps of clay balls, that have apparently 
been formed by the waves rolling the small pieces of clay, detached 
from the banks, and thrown up here, on the smooth, firm sand. 

Above the mouth of the river, the country on the Sind side, up to 
Lukput, is low and Hat, and thinly covered with saline shrubs, or the 
decayed trunks of hushes that have been destroyed by the salt water. 
This part of the Della is evidently depressed below' the level of the rest, 
which is to be attributed to the effects of the earthquake of 1819 ; and 
being from this cause partially flooded at times to a great extent, even 
in the dry season, ia uninhabited. The soil is everywhere good : it is 
composed of soft clay, with a very small mixture of sand ; but from thu 
w ant of fresh water, none of the land has been brought under cultivation 
on ihc Kutch side. The country above Kotos cer presents to the view a 
confused mass of rugged broken hills, evidently of volcanic formation, 
which at a distance assume the appearance of moderately elevated 
table-land : here and there the small spurs sent oflf from them project in 
low promontories into the river, and the rocks extend under water half¬ 
way across its bed. The only mountains seen are the Jarrah Hills, 
situated eight miles to the south-east of Lukput, which are 1,000 feet 
high. In the low plains near the river, where the ground is undulating, 
and covered with the milbbush, or lufis of long reedy grass, the soil in 
most places is extremely sandy, and encumbered with large stones; no 
liullivklion is scon, except in the vicinity of the small villages scattered 
over the face of ihc country ; and in these spots, which are generally 
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devoted to the produce of the esculent vegetable.*, it seldom exceed* 
two or three acres. 

From Loll Chetta, a am all mosque ten miles above Kotaseer, the low 
hillocks on the Hutch side run in a direct line up to Lukput; but the 
river, receding gradually from them for some miles, and then turning 
suddenly towards that town, leaves an extensive tract of low land 
at their basis, of alluvial formation. This is said to have sunk several 
feet in some places during the earthquake* and a small fort in the upper 
part, erected close to the riwr, the ruins of which are still visible, was 
overthrown during the inundation \ it is now covered with water to 
some depth, and, in the dry season, salt is obtained in large quantities 
from those parts that are below the level of the river. Near Loll Cketta, 
where the stream is two miles and a half wide, a large rock, covered 
with oysters, rises in the centre of the deep channel \ and on the opposite 
side of the river there is a large ruined fort, called Bust :jl Bunder, which 
formerly belonged to the JUos of Kulch, and was destroyed by the 
Sindians during their wars with those princes. 

Kotaseer b U small village and pagoda, on the Kutch side* situated 
about sixteen miles from the sea, and is dependent on Narranseer, a 
fortified town, Full of pagodas, about a mile further inland. They arc 
both celebrated places of pilgrimage of the Hindoos, and are said to hr nt 
equal antiquity with the most ancient of the Hindoo temples in other 
parts of India, The pagoda at Kotaseer is erected on a small rocky 
eminence close to the river, and, like all these edifices, has been con¬ 
structed with more solidity and strength than elegance : a broad terrace 
runs round it, defended by a low massive wall with embrasures, and 
in these several small guns are mounted. One side of the hillock on 
which it stands is bounded by the swamp that now occupies the site of 
the old bed of the river, and before it a mud fiat extends, from ihe 
banks, about a hundred yards into the stream. Across this fiat r a 
handsome stone causeway has been carried out to another but smaller 
temple, where there h a large tank built in the river, for the convenience 
of the pilgrims when performing their ablutions, 

The fortified town of Lukput is built upon the edgje of the elevated 
land, about a mile from the river, and encloses a space about 300 yards 
Square, of which not more than a third is occupied by houses : it is of 
as irregular shape, and the walls are defended by numerous towers and 
bastions,, with guns mounted on them of all sorts and sizes* Most of 
them am so old as to be entirely useless ; but one s a long brass 
six-pounder, with the arms of Portugal engraved on it, deserves seme 
notice, from the peculiarity of its construction. In the upper part of the 
breech there is a square piece cut out, about two feet long an A eight 
Inches widc ? which admits of a small gun being placed inside the large 
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one, with the muzzle projecting about a font beyond ilio open part. H 
is furnished with a handle, and appears to have been contrived For 
loading with greater celerity and safety. Lukput was built about 
thirty-five years ago, by Jcmedar Futtch Mahomed, a celebrated Kutch 
general, to defend the frontiers of the kingdom against the encroach¬ 
ments of tbe Sindians. It is now garrisoned by 50 Arabs, and ISO 
Native soldiers, and contains a population of about 5,000 souls, composed 
principally of merchants and Hindoos, who Imve fled from Sind to 
escape the tyranny of the Ameers. Ab#ut the town, the country is 
barren and unproductive; and, from the quantity of shells found in the 
soil in most parts, has probably at a remote period been submerged. 
Kolcrce, the landing-place on the Sind side, where there is a. small 
custom house and guard, is four miles below Lukput, and numerous 
ferry-boats are constantly passing between them, full of men, cattle, and 
merchandize. From this station, the goods nre conveyed on camels to 
the eastern parts of the Della, and distributed throughout the inhabited 
districts of the Thnrr. 

The effects of the earthquake that visited Kutch in 1319, and laid 
most of its towns in ruins, arc visible in every part of the Korce. 
Opposite Kotascer, the banks of the river on the Sind side arc perpen¬ 
dicular for about three miles, and close along them there is a depth of 
eighty-four feet. In this part the land is of alluvia) formation, but all 
the strata exposed to view in the face of the banks, with the exception 
of two or three of the upper ones, that have been deposited since, are 
broken up in confused masses, and inclined to the horizon at an angle 
of thirty or forty degrees. This is also the case throughout the tract 
of low land lying at the base of the hillocks between Lukput and Loll 
Cliclta. Previous to the earthquake, the river, instead of pursuing the 
course it now does, turned close round the rocky eminence on which 
Kotascer is built, and reached the sea between its present mouth and 
the Jukkow Creek. Along this line, the country is overflowed at high 
ride to a depth of two or three feet, and the old banks may still be 
traced. The alterations that have taken place in this part of the river 
arc very extensile, and have evidently been produced by the sinking 
and upheaving of the ground during this awful convulsion of nature. 
The fact ia attested by the remains of several boats which arc still 
visible, half buried in the soil that fills up the bed of the old river ; and 
it is probable that to this cause the Koree owes its present magnitude. 
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KEDYWAUEB MOUTH AND RIVER, 


The entrance of this small branch of the Indus, fa situated four miles 
ESE. of the Hujamree mouth, in lab 24° 6' AD* N, On the south side 
the land, which fa extremely low, runs oft'from the more elevated tract 
higher up the river in a broad spit or tongue of soft mud, covered with 
grass] and at high-water is submerged for a distance of three or four 
miles. The opposite bank, although considerably higher, is also over¬ 
flowed on the springs, when the flood tide has attained its height, and 
the entrance then presents an appearance so totally different from 
what it does at other times, that it is difficult to recognize it u» the 
same place : all signs of a river disappear, and nothing is seen but a 
broad sheet of water, bounded in the distance by alow indistinct line of 
banks and villages, with its surface doited with cattle, and waterfowl 
in numerable. At low-water, a steep bank rises on one side, with n 
grassy plain beyond; and a mud flat projects from the other. The 
entrance is then 650 yards broad, but the proper channel, which has a 
depth of twenly*five s and in some places thirty-two feet, fa not above 
half that width. 

This mouth is approached by a broad channel, that crosses the upper 
or northern extremity of the great bank nearly In a straight line: it is 
two and a quarter miles lung, BOO yards broad, and at the height of the 
flood has everywhere a depth of sixteen and eighteen feet. Outside it, 
there or two or three detached shoals T that form part of the great bank; 
and the broad apace between, from which several channels, some of 
them partly destroyed by the last inundation, diverge to the south* 
ward and eastward, in somewhat shallower, there being only ten 
tmd eleven feet on it at high-water. Of the channels between the 
outer shoals, only one is of sufficient size to be navigable for large 
vessels; it is 860 yards broad, has a depth of from thirteen to 
sixteen feet at high tide, and, if a buoy were placed to indicate the 
position of its mouth, would be easily accessible in moderate weather* 
In strong westerly winds it becomes closed, for not being sheltered in 
the slightest degree from the heavy swell, the water break & across it. 
In the fine season, the breakers are heavy on the outer shoals whenever 
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I lie sea-breeze blows rather stronger than usual, and at ilie height of 
the lidti arc very dangerous : there being then a depth of six or seven 
feet on them, only one breaker is seen in a quarter of an hour, but, 
from the accumulation of Water, it rises to a height, and bursts with a 
force, sufficient to destroy boats even of a large size. 

At night, the tides are regular, but during the day the ebb runs eight 
hours, and the flood four; the velocity of the former is three miles an 
hour, and of the latter from two to one. At the mouth of the river the 
rise and fall on the springs is six feet, and it gradually increases 
as you approach the outer edge of the great bank, where it is ten; 
there is also a further rise during the night of fifteen inches. At the 
lust of the ebb, the water is fresh, but at other times brackish. 

Last year* there was a bur across the channel leading to the Kedy- 
waree mouth, with only eight feet ou it: the inundation has removed 
it entirely, and there are now sixteen and seventeen feet on the same 
spot. The Kuleh boatmen were not slow in taking ad vantage of this 
favourable change, for when wo were employed surveying it in Junuary 
lasl,* tenor twelve large boats entered the river, and proceeded up il to 
a village on the left hank, where they obtained cargoes of grain. It is 
probable that the Knleli and Guzerat boats will resort to this branch in 
greater numbers next season, for they can obtain rice at a cheaper rate 
there than in any other part of the Della, The only difficulty experi¬ 
enced in entering it is in finding the proper channel when all the shoals 
arc covered , but this might easily be remedied, and the navigation 
rendered comparatively easy,'by laying down a few buoys. For this 
purpose, a large buoy would be required at the entrance of the outer 
channel, with a smaller one on the open space inside, where several 
streams branch off, and another about half-way between it and the 
mouth of the river: a small beacon, about twenty-five feel high, should 
also he erected, on the north point of the entrance, 

Frum its mouth, the Kedywarec runs nearly east in one long straight 
reach fur a distance of three miles, and then receives the waters of a 
small stream called the Ad, he aree. At the point of jo notion, its width 
is not more than £00 yards, but further down it increases to 500. 
Nearly at the head of this reach, and on the left bank, is situated Syud 
Walee Mahomed-ke*Gunm, the large village where the Kutch finals 
obtained their cargoes. Up to this place the deep channel, running 
along the right bank, occupies from half to one-third the breadth of the 
stream, and at high tide has nowhere less than twelve and thirteen feet 
water. Below Syud Wulee Mahomed-ke-Gaum a deep muddy swamp, 
intersected by numerous creeks, that convey a small portion of the frrsh 

water to the half-destroyed channels of the great bank, extends to the 
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mouth of the river : it produces nothing but retiree grass or rushes, and* 
ps before remarked* is submerged at high tide. The opposite or right 
bank is more elevated, and the country beyond, although swampy in 
many plates* w everywhere under cultivation. On tins side there is a 
large creek near the sea, terminating about two miles inland ■ and above 
It a narrow stream, called the Rahpoora, I hat communicates with the 
Hujamrec branch* with numerous small canals to convey the water to 
the interior* 

Above the junction of ihc Adhcaree* the river winds in a succession 
of short reaches to the northward, then pursues an easterly direction for 
about two miles, and after turning with a sharp bend to the southward, 
joins the Wanyaneeormain river eight miles above its mouth* Through- 
cuit this part its average breadth does not exceed 160 yards, and it 
presents precisely the same features as arc observable in the Hujatnree 
ami other small branches. The banks are alternately steep and shelving, 
and the deep channel* in which there is seldom less than twenty feet 
water* generally runs along the former. One long reach, Dear the 
junction* has the bank steep on both sides, and here the stream, for 
about a mile and a half, is rather shallow, there not being a greater 
depth than ten or eleven feet: at the bend above this, where the river 
turns suddenly to the southward* a narrow bar extends from the low' 
projecting point across the stream, in a lateral direction* to the opposite 
bank- On this* in ordinary high tides, there is not more than five feet 
water. At its confluence* the Kedywarcc, like all the branches now 
open* is extremely shallow 5 a broad sandbank, that has been thrown up 
along the right bank of the main river for a distance of several miles* 
readies across it, and on this we could only discover a very narrow 
channel* with no greater depth I ban four and live feel. 

Between the Kedywarce and Hujamree, there is a communication by 
the Rahpoora Creek* It quits the latter river near the village of 
Boumtee, and* pursuing an irregular course to the south-east* divides 
into two branches, which join the Kedywarcc within 500 yards of each 
other* near its mouth* It is only navigable at night during spring tides, 
and is so shallow and narrow, that the bottom of a small llshing-hoat 
just fits into ihc channel. At the sharp turn near the confluence of the 
Kectywaree* there is a large canal called J ah loo, which is said also to 
communicate with the Hnjamrcr* It joins that river close to the village 
<sf Jona* and is connected by a small branch with the Rahpoora tTeck. 
At high-water it te navigable for small doondees. 

The Adhearce leaves the Wanyanee or main river a short distance 
below the confluence of the Kedy warce, and enters that branch after 
pursuing a course to the WSW. for about two miles and a half fn 
iIs passage U is joined* on the right bank* by a stream of similar size 
G*r 
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anti depth, called the iHoosawarcc, which is also an offset from the 
nmm river. In the narrowest pan the Adhearee has a breadth of thirty- 
five yards : the banks are sleep on both sides, and, at high tide p the 
depth of water is nowhere less than nine feel. At the extreme point 
of junction with the Wunyaitee, the eddies have thrown up a small 
shoal in the centre of the stream, but the channels on either aide, 
although very narrow, arc deep* In both these small streams, and 
throughout the upper part of the river, the velocity of the ebb is seldom 
greater than two miles an hour, and the flood is both weak and irregular; 
the rise and fall diminishes to two feet and a half on the neaps, and 
four on the springs. 

The district lb rough which the Kcdywarce flows is entirely destitute 
of (rees: a few tamarisk bushes are seen near the main river, but they 
are extremely small, and thinly scattered over the surface of the plain. 
The soil in general is favourable for the production of rice, and as the 
land is clear of jungle, n large portion of it lias been brought under 
cultivation. In some places, however, it is extremely Sandy, and yields 
nothing but short rushes or reeds. Along the lower part of the river, 
the few villages visible are situated some distance inland, but above 
Sytid Wnloe Mnhomed-ku-Ganm, where it turns to the northward, 
and in the Adhearee and Moosawaree Creeks, they are thickly scattered 
along the banks„ and throughout the adjacent country : collectively 
they are known as the Bello Kookewaree, and this name is also applied 
singly to a large nne on the right bank of ihe river, Where the Hakim 
and principal Zemindars reside. 

From the report of the Natives, this branch has been gradually 
increasing in magnitude for the last fouror five yenrs ;—the last inunda¬ 
tion swept away mauy banks at the mouth and lower part, and 
deepened it considerably, I am, however, inclined to think it will 
experience before king the same fate as the oilier rivers, and become 
choked at its eoulltienee. At present it possesses many advantages over 
the IIujnmrcQ, the only other branch now open, anxl T in affording access 
to the main stream, presents equal, if not superior facilities to the grand 
embouchure itself. From the sea, the distance through the Adhearee 
Creek is only ten miles, and at high tide there is not less than nine feel 
water in the shallowest part. All the difficulties of the navigation will 
disappear when a few buoys have been laid down, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting, lhat by this route a steamer drawing six or seven 
feet might reach the main river without difficulty in two hours at n spot 
seven miles above its mouth. 
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KOOKEWAREE MOUTIl. 

Nearly the whole of the water discharged by the Indus in the <hy 
reason reaches the sea by the Kookewareo month, which is the grand 
embouchure. At present only two branches, the Ilujamree and Kcdy- 
wuree, arc open, and these being narrow, and extremely shallow at their 
confluences, a very small portion escapes through tbem + From the 
large quantity of soil carried out of the main river, and the greater 
velocity of the current, extensive sandbanks have accumulated before its 
mouth, and these have arisen to such a height that they arc barely 
Covered in many places at the highest tide. 

The Koukewaree month is nearly a mile broad, but a mud flat, on 
the right bank, contracts the width of the river at low-water to 770 yards. 
At the full and change of the moon, the tide, for two or three days, rises 
a foot and a half higher than usual, and then, like all the other mouths, 
it can Scarcely be distinguished even from a short distance, the coun¬ 
try on both sides being inundated for several mites. At low-water the 
channel, which adheres to the left or steep bank, is 700 yards wide, and 
its depth varies from nine feet to four and a half fathoms. 

When l examined the Kookewarec month last year, there were three 
channels leading from it across the bank outside, and that running To 
the north-west* towards the Kcdywaree entrance, was by far the best. 
The last inundation destroyed all but one, and this, from the greater 
body of water discharged through it, has attained nearly double ihe 
width it then had, and is rather deeper* It pursues a course to the 
smith-west, in the same line a* the river above, is four miles and a half 
long, and preserves the same breadth (1 t lC0 yards) until near the sea* 
where it gradually widens to a mile and a half. The greater part of 
this broad Space, however, is occupied by an extensive shoal, with only 
seven and eight feet on it at high tide, and the channel becomes divided 
by it into two smaller ones. These, again, have small shoals at their 
mouths, and by these continual subdivisions the great channel presents 
no less than four different openings by which it may be entered. Of these 
I shall describe only the two best. The northern one lias? a breadth of 
570 yards', and a depth of from nine to thirteen feet at high tide, hot 
being unprotected from the swell, ihc water breaks across it during the 
sea-breeze. The southern one is- -500 yards broad at the entrance, but 
about a mile above it contracts to 130 yards : it is, however, deep, 
ihtrre being in general from twelve to eighteen feet at high tide, and in 
lire narrow pari two to three rind a half fathoms. It is defended from 
tho swell, that usually accompanies the sea-breeze, by a projecting point, 
and in this respect possesses u great advantage over the other. Off 
these channels the depth of the sea quickly increases ; three hundred 
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yards outside them there are four and lire? and at about a mile distant 
seven and eight fathoms. The shoals are also very steep, there being 
|[* some pans two and three fathoms within a Few yards of them* 

Above the (urge shoal that occupies the lower part of the main 
channel, the depth of water is from nine to twelve feet, which increases 
as you approach the entrance of the river ; and there is only one spot 
where there U not more than nine feel obtained in sounding across it. 
The current does not mn with such velocity a* might be supposed : on 
the springs it never exceeded three miles and a half an hour, and at other 
times was half, and even pne mile less* The strength of ihe Hood 
varies from a quarter to one mile an hour. Outside! the sea rises ten feet 
on the springs, but this quickly decreases on the shoals to six, and at 
the month of the river to five ; two days after the change of the moon 
there was a further rise, as before remarked* of a fool and a half. This 
only happened iwlcc in the day, but was always the ease in the night- 
On the neaps the rise is less by a foot and a half. 

At the entrance of the channel leading to the Kookewasee mouth, 
the navigation is certainly intricate f but a few buoys or marks would 
render it sufficiently easy for steamers drawing six or seven feet* and I 
do nut think they would experience any difficulty in entering the main 
river by it* If it is ever brought into use, it will be necessary to erect 
a small beacon about thirty feet high on the south point of the river, 
and lay down a large buoy with a cone off the channel leading to it. 
Marks must also be placed Throughout its extent ; I think three will be 
found sufficient j and it would answer every purpose, and* perhaps* save 
expense* if they were to be composed of a post sunk into the bed of the 
Stream, with a cone or cross at the top j—the small depth of water would 
admit of this being done easily* by lushing a couple of large boats to 
thorn at high-water, to force them down-as the lido fell. As it will be 
necessary to place them in some spots on one side of the channel? and 
in others in the centre? they must be painted different colours* to indi¬ 
cate on which side they arc to be passed. 

Between the channels leading to the ivedywaree and Kookewaree 
entrances, four other openings arc observed along the outer edge of the 
great hank ; these am channels that have been lately destroyed* and now 
only communicate with the main river at high-water. About tills part 
of the Sind Coast the navigation, although not dangerous during the 
fine season, is more difficult than elsewhere, from the steepness of the 
shoals composing the great bank ; in some places there are three fathoms 
dose to them* and at not more than a mile distant seven or eight. 
During the night* vessels ought never to stand into less water than seven 
fathom? and even In the day* when, from the lightness of the wind, the 
tea Is too smooth to break upon the bank, should be cautious in 


approaching it under that depth ; for on some of the spits the sou luiings 
decrease suddenly from three and a half fathom* to eight or nine feet- 
On the neaps* the sea rises seven feet* anti on the springs ten feet. 
The tides are irregular, and weak a f at the months of the channels the 
current runs in a stream of fresh water directly out of them, off shore, 
but quickly loses its strength between and a short distance outside 
them. The Hoed sets along the coast to the south-east, the ebb in the 
opposite direction j and their velochy b seldom so great as one mile 
an hour. 

THE MAIN RIVER PROM ITS MOUTH TO THE TEETEEAIL 

From the Teetceah, the main river pursue* a SW, by S, course to the 
ocean, and* unlike the branches it throws off, ha* few abrupt turns or 
windings below the confluence of the See aim or Hujamree* It is 
generally known as the Wanyanee, and near the mouth is sometimes 
called the Mtiunojah. This name, however, is only applied to it by a 
few of the Natives residing on its banks, and b not generally recognized 
in other parts of the Delta. From the Seeahn to the deserted bed of 
the Nair, it receives the appellation of Foput, and above that is called 
successively the Moograh and Sella* from its having once formed a 
part of those now abandoned rivers. Its average breadth is about 7*30 
yards ; but in some parts it is rattier wider, and in others is contracted 
Lo less than half that breadth by extensive flats* that have gradually 
accumulated, and now project from the old banks far into its. bed. The 
greatest and least width is found abreast of I he Moot nee, w litre 
from 1,060 yards it decreases to 305 ; in three or four place* besides it 
is 1,000 yards broad, and there are few reaches where it does not 
diminish at sume part to 330 or 400 yards. Throughout this portion of 
the liver the banks in general are alternately steep and shelving, and 
the former in most cases indicate the side on which the deep channel 
lies. There are a few reaches, however, where the high bank is formed 
of several ledges, and then a narrow ridge of shallow water frequently 
rims along it. 

In general, half the bed of the stream is occupied by a shoal* 
extending from the low bank, and the shallowest jwl of ihe channel 
is always round at those places where yon cros* between two of 
them, from one sdde to the other* There arc also a few detached 
shoals in the centre of the stream, and they arc mostly met with in 
the long straight reaches : upon these there are from three to six 
feet at low-water, and the bottom is invariably hard. At the bend* 
of the reaches the depth is always great, there being frequently * 
six, eight, and even ten fathoms. The crossiug-pbees between the 
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flate arc shallower, and there the depth varies front thirteen to eighteen 
feci. Opposite Mceahn, a large fishing village, one mile above the 
junction of the Kedywaree, a very narrow ridge extend* in a lateral 
direction across the charms!, from one flat to the other. There is another 
that projects from the right bank, about a mile down the reach, below 
the Seeahn, and connects a line of shoals at high tide. There is a 
depth of nine and ten feel on both these bars, and they are the shallow¬ 
est parts of the river. Abreast of the old Moomee, the bed of the 
stream is rather foul, but even here there is a channel of from ten to 
sixteen feet at low-water, which, although narrow, could easily be 
navigated, and on the shoals not less at high tide than seven and 
eight feet* 

In speaking of the velocity of the current, it must be remembered 
that this portion of the river was surveyed during the mouths of Feb¬ 
ruary and March* when it is at its lowest state. It is now, I believe, 
generally admitted lhat the strength of the current in large rivers docs 
not depend so much on ihe slope of the country through which they flow 
as on the supply of water they receive ; and to the diminished quantity 
discharged by the Indus in these mouths the comparative weakness of 
the current when li was surveyed must be attributed. Its strength 
■ varies from one and a half to two and a quarter miles an hour* and the 
biller is about the average Velocity : it nowhere exceeds three miles 
and a half, and only runs at this rate in two or throe places, where the 

water in confined to a narrow channel, at the bend of a reach. The 

flood does not ascend higher than Unnee, a village ten miles from its 
mouth, nor even to this distance on the neaps ; its velocity varies from 
a quarter of a mile to a mile an hour, and it never continue* to How 
longer than two, or at the utmost three hours. Near the sea the 
tide rises five feet on the springs in the day, and one foot higher 
during the niglil: ihe rise decreases gradually up to the Teeleeoh, 
■where it does not exceed four inches. Along the steep bank, 

especially where it is mil eh indented by the separation of large 

masses, the current sometimes runs in small eddies, but they seldom 
extend further into the stream than twelve or fifteen yards ; it is only 
at these places where it is necessary lu ]>av any particular attention to 
the management of boats in tracking, for the water being thrown off 
from every small projecting point of l lie bank* if ihe i rack-rope is not 
brought down from the mast head to ihe stem before it strikes the bow, 
they are shot out suddenly into the middle of the slrenm, and carried 
down the river. Opposite the junction of the Tcctccah, and at Panj- 
gudjer, a large village three miles below ihe Secalin, the eddies arc 
* upon i} larger scale, and afford some insight into the manner in which 
ghouls arc formed, and the course of the river changed. At thc fixfrt* 
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named spot the current sets across the channel, ami is thrown off ihc 
sleep bank a little above the Tecleeah nearly at a right angle down the 
middle of the stream. Hall a mile further down it turns into n small 
bay or bight, and runs up past the Tecleeah at the rate of about a mile 
an hour: this upward current is in the deepest part of the river, and 
prevails over a space about ISO yards broad. At the point where it 
turns into the bay, the formation of a small shoal has commenced, and 
a short distance below it there is another similar bight and eddy. At 
lhinjgudjer, which is situated in a sharp bend, the mud has accumu¬ 
lated to a greater extent* and the eddies do not, in con sequence, exert 
so much in IIuenee. 

From the foregoing description it will be perceived that a steamer of 
six or seven feet draught would have little difficulty in navigating the 
main river as high as the Tecleeah, a distance of thirty-five miles, 
even when at its lowest stale : vessels of this draught however will, I 
think, be found too large for navigating the Indus above ihat stream 
during the dry season, Lieutenant Wood mentions in his report that 
ou a subsequent and careful examination of the river below Hyderabad, 
he could not find more than seven feet six inches and eight feet four 
inches iu the deepest part of the lines of soundings taken across It. If 
no greater depth was found, it is highly probable, that, when the river is 
at iis lowest, a continuous channel docs not exist of more than four or 
five feet; for it appears to be a peculiarity of the Indus to throw up 
narrow bars or ridges, stretching obliquely across the stream from bank 
to bank, on which the depth is considerably Jess than in the adjacent 
channels. Two have been discovered la the main river in a distance of 
thirty-five miles during the last survey, and ill a part that is both deeper 
and more free from shoals than any other; they also exist in tho 
Kcdy warec, and in the Keren'or great eastern branch, which I sun,-eyed 
in 1*33, they are still more numerous, and upon a much larger scale. 

The land about the mouth of the main river is submerged at high 
tide for many miles, and continues swampy as high as Betree, a large 
village on the left bank, at the head of the first reach. On the left bank 
the country, being perfectly free from brushwood or reeds, and the 
soil good, is under cultivation to a coosklerable extent. Numerous 

small canals convey the water to the fields; and besides these, there 

is a navigable creek of some size about two miles above the entrance 
of the river, called the Baboo loo. It is joined by two or three small 

and siiallow creeks further down, that are only filled at the height 

of the tide, and these, which lead to the old Gorah mouth, once formed 
a part of the river of that name. The Babooloo also affords a commu¬ 
nication with the Xalier mouth by the Gooinbruh, another large navigable * 
creek thrown off from the old Gorah. On the right bank nothingis seen 
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Tor Pome miles, above the muddy swamp at the entrance, but n dense 
mass »f high reeds, occupying the site of an extensive morass, produced 
bv Ike stream having taken a course more to the eastward. At the 
lower part of it a large creek is thrown off, which travcr.es the low 
swaittpy bud of the coast in a westerly direct ton, and reaches the sea 
by a small channel that joins the one leading from the Kedywares 
month near its entrance. I passed through it in the Maotntt at high* 
water, and fonnd a depth of six and seven feet in the shallowest part. 
Above the thicket of roods, the country becomes more elevated, and is 
bare of trees up to the junction of the Kedywnrec, whore a few small 
tamarisk bushes arc first perceived. But few villages are seen in dm 
vicinity of the river about the lower part, and these are small : along 
the course of the Babcoloo and Goombrah creeks they are more 
numerous, and form a cluster known as the Syucl\v&ree*ke-Gaum : 
there arc also a few at the month of the creek on the opposite side. 

Ai the junction of the Kcdywaree, the tamarisk jungle commences : 
here it is ihin, and intermixed with patches of reeds or rushes. As yon 
advance, it quickly becomes dense, and the 'Mimosa is met with in large 
quantities. Most of the villages and fields arc not visible^ from the 
river, for the country is overrun to the edge of the banks. Ihere arc 
few large villages, and even these do not contain more than fifty or 
sixty huts. Meealrn, situalcd about a mile above the Kedywarec, on I lie 
Tight bank, is one of the principal fishing stations. At l uncc, about 
the same distance above it, there are two ferries, with boats constantly 
in readiness. Close to this spot the remains of the upper part of the old 
Gorah river ore still visible. 

The Moot nee branch formerly quitted the main river thirteen miles 
from Sts month. At the confluence it whs nearly two miles broad, as is 
evident from ihe steep banks even now visible. The entire space is 
filled up with sand, and in some places overrun with jungle. There is 
still a small irregular creek running through the middle of the plain, 
which at high-water affords a communication between the Mbotnee and, 
main river, but only for the smallest description of doondcea, there not 
being n greater depth than a foot and a half at its month. The deserted 
bed of the Mull branch is seen ihrec miles higher up : it appears to 
have been as largo as the Monlnec, and is still more completely choked, 
the land having attained n more advanced stage of formation. The 
greater port of its bed is now covered with jungle, or under cn 111 vat ion, 
and the remainder is occupied by loose heaps of sand, wilh pools 
of water that have no connection. About a mils above it, a canal 
was cut to this branch from the main river two years ago, below 
* the p*irl that has been destroyed. During the last inundation it 
attained n width of thirty yards, and deepened so much that it is 
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now navigable for small boats at high-water, even in the dry season. 
The Natives frequently call it the New Mull; and it is not improbable 
that in a few years it may become entitled to the appellation of a river. 
Prom this creek to Fanjgudjer, a large village three miles above if* 
there are two ferries, and another at the junction of the Sccahn. Above 
the Seeaha none but small villages are seen* until yon arrive at Killan* 
on the left bank, containing sixty or seventy houses, and inhabited 
chiefly by Hindoos* About this part of the country the remains of old 
rivers are everywhere visible : I traced three — the Nair, the Moograh, 
and the Kdlan—several miles inland ; and the Natives told me there 
Was another formerly, called the Setta, ten or twelve miles higher up. 

The Teeieeab is a small stream that joins the Richel at the village of 
Mounnrn* near its mouth- From the report of the Natives, it has not a 
greater depth in many places during the dry season than a foot and a half 
or two feet* and only the smallest boats can find a passage through it: 
that there is a passage* even when the river is at its lowest, is evident 
from the current, which In March was running down it at a rate of about 
a mile and a half an hour. There are several villages near its junction 
with the main river* and the largest, Bomun-jo-Poora, is the residence 
of the Kard&r of the district. 

JOURNAL KEPT BY LIEUTENANT T. G. OAKLESS, L N , 
WHILE EMPLOYED, ON THE SURVEY OP THE RIVER 
INDUS* 1836^37. 

On the 2Gth November 1836* I quitted Mhndvee with the flat boat 
built for the Indus survey* and on the 2nd December entered ihe 
Hnjaitiree river. Haying to make some arrangements with the Native 
agent at Yikkur respecting oar future supplies, I ascended it to that 
town. I found that a considerable alteration had taken place tn the 
lower part of this branch since it was surveyed last year* which had 
doubtless been canned by the inundation. The course of the river bad 
rt^t changed, but the channels had shifted in many places from one 
side tp the olher* and, in general, become shallower. Here and there 
it had also deepened four or five feet, but unfortunately this had only 
occurred where there was before a depth of three or four fathoms. In 
Several instances, new shoals have risen above the surface of the water* 
but not one has disappeared : most of those extending from the low 
banks have enlarged considerably* and at the parts where the Hals reach 
from side to side the depth of water is rather less. 

The following is a brief account of the most striking alterations :—A 9 
short distance below Vikkur there was a flat projecting from the left 
bank last year, with thre,e and four feet on it: it has gradually risen to 
60 * 
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1 he surface along the outer edge, and now forms two long shoals* 
nearly in the centre of the stream, that are dry at low-water. At a sharp 
bend about three miles lower down, a narrow channel of seventeen and 
eighteen feet formerly existed, which ran along the right bank, and the 
remainder of the river was occupied by a flat with from two to five feet 
on it: where the channel was, there is now a long shoal* and in the 
centre of the river* where it is deepest there is not a greater depth 
than seven feet. Near the junction of the Chagooloo Creek* a shoal, 
projecting from the right bank, has increased to more than double its 
former size, and contracted the breadth of the stream at low-water to 
eighty yards. These remarkable changes are confined chiefly to a part 
of the river immediately below Yikkur, about five miles in length, 
where the turns are very sudden and frequent* and have been caused 
by the body of water discharged during the swell being precipitated with 
great violence from one bank to the other* at the angles of the reaches. 
Throughout this part the depth is nowhere the same us it wae last 
year : in a few places the channel has certainly deepened* but in 
general it is much shallower. Below the Chugooloo* the river runs in 
a succession of long straight reaches to its mouth, and the current sets 
fair down them. An aheration is everywhere perceptible, in some 
spots for the better* in others for the worse; but it has not been carried 
to any great extent. 

The channel leading across the shoals at the mouth has shallowed 
from one to two* and in some of the deeper parts to over five feet. Last 
year there was a depth of eighteen feet at the entrance, aJid the sea never 
bruke, even in strong westerly winds ; on sounding at the same spot 
this year, I could not obtain more than thirteen^ and when at anchor 
inside* during a moderate sea-breeze, I observed that the line of breakers 
occasionally extended right across it. The bank at the north point of 
the entrance was formerly composed of cliffs of stiff clay, and steep* 
there being six and seven feet water close along its at present a flat of 
hard sand, so firm that on walking over it the foot leaves no impression* 
shelves gradually olF, and, for a die lance of a bunt a hundred yards up 
the river, projects fifty yards furlhcr Into the stream. At this spat the 
combined effect of the south-west monsoon and the inundation is 
particularly visible : large masses of the clay bank have been tom away 
by the violence of the current, and carried out upon the shoal; these 
have become firmly fijesd in the sand thrown up by the heavy monsoon 
swell, and, from a short distance, now appear like detached rocks, 
protruding through the surface. Along the coast, between the Hujantrec 
ant! Riche! rivers (a distance of two miles), the effect of the monsoon is 
again discernible : last year the sea came up to a line of clay cliffs two 
of three feel high, which then formed the boundary of the coast in this 
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pari; now a smooth beach of hard sarnl projects thirty yards beyond 
them. 

The first reach inside the month of the river has less water by three, 
fours and even sis feet, than it had last year, and where boats could 
anchor before in thirteen feet at low tide,, there is now not more than 
eight and nine. There was also a shoal, extending fnr about a mile 
along the right bank, with from three to five feet on it: it is now dry at 
low-water, 

A change has also occurred here and there near the sea, in the face 
of the country upon the banka of the river. There is an extensive 
plain five miles from the entrance, which last year was at all limes a 
deep muddy swamp, partially overflowed at high spring tides: this 
season it is quite dry, except in one or two spots, and the swarms of 
waterfowl with which it was always covered have deserted it in 
consequence. I attribute this to the greater height of the river bank, 
from the soil deposited on it during the inundation. It is a well known 
fact that in all rivers subject to a periodical swell, the ground in the 
immediate vicinity is rather higher than the interior parts of the 
country. In the instance related above, the bank had attained such a 
height that the further deposit of a few inches of soil would effectually 
prevent the water from gaining access to the plain inside during the 
dry season, even at the highest state of the tide. 

Shortly after [ had examined the river, a copy of Lieutenant Wood's 
report on the alterations that have taken place reached me from the Su¬ 
perintendent's Office, with instructions to make further inquiries on the 
subject. The circumstance mentioned by him, which he gives on the 
authority of the fishermen who carry on their duties at the mouth? of 
the rivers, that “ the October springs will carry off much of the mud 
which this year's freshes have left upon the bar, and deepen, to a certain 
extent, the whole line of the Hujamree below its seaport/* is not 
corroborated by any information I have been able to obtain. I ques¬ 
tioned the crews of several fishing-boats, and their answers proved that 
they had no knowledge whatever of the circu ms lance. The fact of the 
river being in a much worse state than is described in Lieutenant Wood’s 
report, when I examined it two months after, clearly shows that the 
October springs have at all events failed this year in what is stated to 
be their usual effect, I may also observe that there is no mud whatever 
on the bar, and about the mouth of the river it is all firm sand, mixed 
here and there with a very small portion of stiff clay , and no spring tides 
that I have seen La the Hujainrce have sufficient strength to clear it 
away. ! 

Very few changes have taken place in the upper half of the Hiljamree 
(called the Sceahn). and these are confined to Us confluence. Last 
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vear a narrow channel of ten and twelve feet kd into the main stream: 
I sounded across it this season, anil had only one cast of five feet in the 
deepest part. Another shoal* the summit of which is dry, has accumu¬ 
lated outsuk it* and this has been thrown up in such a position, that it 
prevents die water in a still greater degree from seeking an outlet by 
this branch. In the second reach from the junction the old steep hanks 
of the river arc 300 yards apart; when T examined it last season* the 
stream p about fifty yards wide* flowed along the right bank, and the 
remaining space was filled up by a dry flavin such an advanced slage 
of formation that it had been brought under cultivation. In this pari, 
the river is entirely altered* the stream and the flat having changed 
places: the former now runs along the left bank* and the latter projects 
from the opposite side. 1 should not be surprised if the next inundation 
were to dose the ITujsimree completely; and then its seaport* Bunder 
Vikkur, will probably lose the greater part of its? trade, for there will be 
no water route by which it can be conveyed to and from the upper parls 
of the Delta, 11 will, however* facilitate the navigation in the lower 
part* for when nil communication is cut off with the fresh water* the fide 
will become stronger, and the channels deeper, a $ is the case in alt the 
salt-water rivers. This, however, can scarcely be called an advantage. 

When at Vikkur* I traced the Gomh Creek across to the Wanyanee 
or main river: half its bed is now level with the plain* and nothing but 
a few faint marks are seen to indicate the course it formerly pursued. 
In 1031 Captain B times passed through it in hb route to Hyderabad* 
and before that period it is said to have been a broad and deep river. 

The officers appointed to the survey not having yet joined me* and 
being unable to commence without them, 1 determined 1o employ 
myself until thdr arrival in examining the Kedywaree river* which we 
entered on the S*th December. Soon after we had anchored at its mouth* 
several Koracbee fishing-boats came in from sell* and made fast to the 
bank near us. They had not long been there before two Eelooeh 
soldiers made their appearance, to demand a share of the fish : an 
altercation ensued* but the fishermen were obliged to comply; 
and after throwing on shore several fine large fishes from each 
boat* they all quilted the spot in great disgust* and stood out to 
sea. The people engaged in the coast fishery are a hardy, in¬ 
dustrious race, and exhibit a greater readiness to oblige than any 
other class in the Delta. Whenever they came near our boat* 
they always sent us some fish* and for this they neither expected nor 
would accept any remuneration. Their boats are beautifully built, and 
well adapted for the service they arc employed in : although extremely 
sharp ^bont the bow and stern, their great beam gives them such 
buoyancy, that they are enabled to run into the shallow' mouths* through 
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the breakers, without sustaining the lightest injury or inconvenience. 
The Kedvwarce mouth is one of the spots to which the fishermen resort; 
here they may generally be seen in great numbers, drying fish, mending 
their nets, and soaking them in chunam, which they say prevents them 
from rotting. About this spot the stench is insufferable, the land for 
some distance being strewed with fish in a state of putrefaction: 
only a part of the quantity taken is reserved for salting, and as they 
never throw any overboard, they are left here in heaps, 

The fishermen had told ine that I should find the channel leading 
to the Kedy waree in a much better state than it was last year, and this 
on examination proved In be the case; the inundation had swept 
away the bar entirety, and where there were before only eight feet, there 
■were now eighteen ; it had also deepened the river so much that it had 
become navigable for the largest boats. Some of the Kuteli Tindnla 
having heard of the change, and not being able to procure grain at 
Vikkur, in consequence of a quarrel between the chief and ihe mer¬ 
chants, hastened to this branch, to try if they could effect an entrance : 
Ihey succeeded without difficulty, and obtained cargoes at a much 
cheaper rate from the villages in the upper part of it. 

The examination of the Kedywarcc terminated at Bello Kookewarce, 
a large village near its confluence, where we were stopped by a party of 
Reloadi soldiers; but l had seen enough to determine me to survey it on 
the first opportunity. On arriving at the village, we were told by one of 
the chiefs that he could not allow us to proceed any further up the river, 
as be bad no orders to that dfect; nnd on attempting to pass, a number 
or men laid hold or the track-rope, and prevented it. I told him we had 
permission from Meer Noor Mahomed to go wherever we wished about 
the rivers, for the purpose of examining them, and that lie would 
get himself into trouble by refusing to let tis pass. He said be 
cared neither for Meer Noor Mahomed nor Meer Nusseer Khan, the 
district belonging to Meer Ali Moored of Meet poor, who was his master, 
and no orders but his would be obeyed there, The Kardur, it appeared, 
was at a village about three miles distant: they said he was expected 
at sunset, and J anchored in the middle of the stream until be made his 
appearance. In the evening, the interpreter was sent to ascertain if lie 
had come in, and was told that be had not; but that a man bad been 
despatched to inform him of the circumstance, who had just returned, 
with orders to prevent us from ascending the river. The soldiers and 
people were not uncivil, but persisted in refusing to let the boat pass 
without the orders of their chief, and he would not allow it until 
permission had been obtained from .Meer Ali Moorad, the Meerpoor * 
Ameer, In whom the district belongs. Kidding that nothing I could say 
bad any effect in altering their determination, I was reluctantly obliged 
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hi?st morning lo return to the entrance of the river. A few days after, I 
proceeded in the cutter through the Rahpoora Creek into the Hujamree 
river, to meet Colonel Pot linger, then on his way back to Kufcb ; 
I informed him of the circumstance, nod he immediately wrote to the 
Ameers on the subject.* 

The Jlalipooru. Creek leaves the Hujamree five miles from Its mouth, 
and after pursuing an irregular course to the SSE. for two or three 
miles, divides into two branches, which fall into the Kedywarce near its 
entrance, within <300 yards of each other. It is only navigable on the 
springs during the night tide, and is so narrow and shallow that the 
bottom of a moderate sized fiahing-boal just fits into the channel. We 
encountered several of these inconveniences, and bad to drag our small 
cutter past them through the mud. 

On the 19th December, three days after my return to the Mootnee, 
the Shannon made her appearance, and the day after the survey was 
commenced. The stale of the Kedy warce branch and lower part of the 
main river, with their mouths, is fully described in a separate report, 
an d it is unnecessary to repeat it here : there arc, however, many points 
of interest, which could not be welt introduced in a report confined 
chiefly to the navigation of the rivers, and upon these 1 shall oiler a 
few remarks. 

Between the Kcdywaree and Kahcr mouths, the Sind Coast presents 
a peculiarity of formation not observable elsewhere, ft extends from 
the more elevated plains further inland, in a scries of long spits or 
tongues of considerable breadth, which, from the rounded form they 
have assumed, bear the appearance of having been thrown up by a rush 
of water. These tongues are composed of the clay and mud deposited 
by the inundation, and, being always submerged at high tide, have nut 
become firm, like the tracts that are only overflowed at intervals. The 
highest part is covered with long grass, which quickly springs up in 
great abundance, and from this they shelve oil to the channels and 
shoals Ilf the great bank. They arc separated from each other by creeks 
leading into the main tiver and its branches, and these, with their 
numerous ramifications, form an excellent water communication 
throughout the districts on the sea coast. As tins peculiarity is not 
seen on other purls of the coast, it is probable that the greater part of 
the water discharged by the Indus during the swell pursues a coarse 
through the centre of the Delta, and reaches the sea at this point. In¬ 
deed, S should think that comparatively a very small portion finds an 
outlet through the western arm, and this is subdivided amongst so 

* Akout a month a/tunraiiti, I recamal * PurWoHA from II vil L-rsilin.it. signed hy Jliw Now 
Mahomed null Mrer Nitwerr Khun, mlitrmcit tn tbe Chlsfs In the Delta, wtd dsreeiiqjj 
them to afford me two' Rsaiilnntv In timmhinij and w mutiny the rivers. 
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many streams in its passage to the sea, that (lie inundation can noil her 
be so general nor so extensive in the western ns in llte central parts of 
the Delta, As to the eastern rivers, the quantity they receive 1.4 so 
small that the Natives have been obliged to construct bunds near their 
mouthy in order to retain the whole for agricultural purposes, From 
the numerous destroyed rivers met with in the Delta, which have been 
deserted within the last twenty-five years, it is evident that the face 
of the country has undergone an entire change since that period. 
Formerly the blessings of the inundation must have been distributed 
equally by their means through every part of it; and I think in these 
extensive alterations we may trace one of the causes that led to the 
great decline in the prosperity of Sind during the last half century. 

Immediately above the tongues on the coast, the land, although 
firmer, and more elevated, in still very swampy, being partially flooded 
at high spring tides to a considerable distance, I n walking, or rather 
wading over these muddy plains, on various occasions, t observed an 
immense number of thin jets of water sent up from the surface to the 
height of about eighteen Inches; on examination, I found llicy pro¬ 
ceeded from the holes of the Ncwtee, or mud-fish. The whole of these 
dreary tracts afford excellent pasturage for buffaloes, and on that 
account are considered by the peasantry as valuable property. By 
mutual agreement, the ground is divided amongst the villages in 
the vicinity, and the boundary of each portion defined by a low 
bank of clods. No rent or lax is demanded for it until it becomes 
available for agricultural purposes, when it ceases to belong to the 
village? s and is bestowed by the Ameer, in whose territory it may be 
situated, on some of his followers. Bay after day immense herds of 
buffaloes are driven to these pastures in the morning, and called in at 
night: the leader is furnished with a bell, and pushes on through the 
mud, nr across the creeks, regardless of everything. These animals Take 
to the water as if they were amphibious, and arc frequently seen 
crossing the large branches io droves, very often with men on their 
backs. Bullocks and sheep do not appear to thrive amongst the 
swamps, the few that are met with being always miserably poor. 
Notwithstanding the dreariness of these marshy districts, they often 
present a greater appearance of animation than is observable in tin: more 
populous parts of ibe country higher up the river: every creek is full of 
boats, and men arc seen scattered over the surface in every di reel ion, 
cutting grass for the cattle of the distant villages. It is of a coarse, 
thorny kind, that grow T s to the height of twelve or eighteen inches, but 
is only cut close to the sea, fur a short distance inland the small rush 
springs up in such abundance that it is impossible to separate it.. The 
lives led by these poor wretches most be extremely laborious and 
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miserable, employed as they are day after day in collecting forage on 
lliesc deep and dismal swamps : all of them have an unhealthy 
appearance, and I saw many cases of disease amongst them, where the 
Whole frame was apparently wasting away, from the effects of continued 
exposure to damp, and bad food. 

ft is almost impossible to convey tin idea of tlie vast quantities of 
waterfowl that frequent the swamps and morasses of the Sind Coast; 
they arc literally covered. The varieties of the wild duck, widgeon, 
and teal are innumerable; and geese, flamingoes, pelicans, spoonbills, 
storks, cranes, curlews, herons, snipes, with several other kinds, are seen 
in immense numbers. The Egyptian ibis m common : there i* rated a- 
large black bird, with a W'hite spot on each wing, and a Jong curved 
bill, the plumage of which on a near view appears tinted with dark 
green, red, and gold, and varies its hoes When placed in different 
positions, like a shot silk ; the head and threat are bare of feathers, and 
the crown is covered with small fleshy globules of the most brilliant 
scarlet. There is another variety, without the white spot on the wings, 
or the bare neck, and head with Its scarlet crown. 

Throughout the great bank that has been cast,tip before the month of 
the main river, extensive alterations have taken place since it was 
examined last year. In order to give a clear idea of them, I have » 
extracted from my former report the description of the channels leading 
across it, and this, when contrasted with their present stale, will show 
what extraordinary changes the mouths of the Indus undergo:_ 

4< The brood bank that has accumulated before the Kookcwuree month 
projects five miles from the land, and is intersected by three channels, 
which give egress to the waters of the Mtinnejah. Two or them cress 
the bank nearly in ihe same direction as the coarse of the river that 
supplies them, but the other, turning to the north-west, runs sbme 
distance in a line parallel with the shore, and, after uniting with ihc 
channel of the Kedywarec, reaches the sea about five miles to the 
southward of the Hujnmrce mouths. The latter is the best of the three, 
and between three and four hundred yards broad: about half-way up 
this channel there is a shallow spot, which has barely nine feet on it, 
and this in the lead water obtained throughout. At the lowest stale of 
the tide the beds or the two southern channels are elevated from three 
to four feet above the level of the sea: the vast body of water issuing 
from the Mtinnejah river rushes through them with great impetuosity, 
and with a noise that in calm weather is heard some distance. They 
then form what may be termed rapids, and on the extreme edge of the 
« bank terminate in a fall of about twelve inches.” To this 1 may add 
that tbtse channels were not more than five or six hundred yards broad, 
and had not a greater depth than seven or eight feet, 
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Of [he two southern channels leading dirent from the entrance of the 
river, only one now exi^t?, the other being choked at the point of 
separation: the lower part of it has not been destroyed, and there is still 
a smalt quantity of water forced into it over the bar that lias 
been thrown up. The northern channel, which was four or five 
miles long, formerly connected it with the Kcdywarcc mouth! 
and was by far the best of the threes this has been completely 
obliterated; not the slightest trace of it now remains. The 
smaller channels it sent off towards the sea have shared the fate of the 
parent stream, and arc either entirely destroyed, or do not extend above 
half-way across the great bank. On the destruction of this outlet, the 
inundation partly opened two others in the Same direction, but further 
in shore: one 5 commencing in the most depressed pari of a muddy 
swamp, on the north side of the entrance to the main river, pursues a 
course along the land* and the other, issuing from a small creek a short 
distance above it, runs in the same direction between it and the shore; 
both of them join the channel leading to the Kcdy waree mouth near its 
entrance, and the latler only has a communication with the main river. 
The extensive alterations that have occurred in this part of Lhe great 
hank have no doubt been caused by the rapid current of the inundation 
throwing up a bar, at the point where the channels separated, at the 
commencement of its rise : the water being thus prevented from passing 
into them, they were subjected to the action of a body of wafer setting 
off shore across them, from the broad space of low land between the 
Kookcwaree and Kedywan c months, and quickly filled up T As the 
swell attained its height, it appears to have sought other outlets in the 
flame direction and we find, accordingly, that a portion of its waters, 
flowing through the creeks and over the most depressed part of lhe 
swamps, has partly excavated new channels. The dosstig of the old 
outlets, by throwing the whole body of water fora considerable period 
into one channel, has materially improved the approach to the main 
river: last year the channel now open was the worst of the three, but it 
has since increased in magnitude to such an extent that it has become 
double its former breadth, and deepened considerably ; its bed, also, 
being now wider and much lower than it was, the rapid described in the 
first report, and the fall aL its mouth, have disappeared. 

Near the entrance of this channel, a shallow stream, about 300 yard* 
broad, joins i[ on the south side: it leads across the sandbanks to the 
old tmrah mouth (situated about two miles below the Kookcwarce) 
which was deserted by the river about tifieen years ago. It has still a 
breadth of 850 yards, but is nearly filled with mud, and quickly con¬ 
tracts to a small creek (the Babooloo) that communicates with the ^ 
main river, and is navigable for boats of moderate size. This part of 
70t 
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the great bank, being unfrequented, is the resort of Innumerable pelican*, 
flamingoes, wild ducks, and in fact every species of waterfowl. 

The great bank has been thrown up partly by the current from the 
fivers during the swell, and partly by the violence of the south-west 
monsoon. The interior part is composed of a deposit of soft day or 
mud, mixed more or Leya with sand, and near the shore grass is seen 
springing up over the surface in large patches: in fact, so gradual is 
the change from what may be considered as belonging to the Land and 
what to the sea, that it is difficult to determine where the one ends and 
the other begins. Along the exterior part, the bank is formed of a 
succession of sandllats, that are not covered in many places even at the 
highest tides : they arc smooth and firm, and grass has already made 
ils appearance (but not in any quantity) on those parts not exposed to 
the salt water* These Hats* being thrown up by the sen, tire steep 
along the outer edge, and frequently rise almost abruptly from a depth 
of three or four fathoms. A small white worm, two or three inches long, 
is abundant on them, and forms the principal food of the swarms of 
aquatic birds that frequent the coast. 

When in the great channel leading from the Kook ew arc e month, I 
endeavoured lo ascertain the quantity of soil contained in a cubic foot 
of water. When reduced to the consistence of mud, or the same slate 
in which it is deposited on the banks, I found it to be three cubic 
inches : this, however* is rather too large for the average proportion 
held in solution by the waters of the Indus ; for a certain portion, being 
forced back into the mouth by the flood tide, must augment the quantity 
in their immediate vicinity. I accordingly found that the mean of 
three experiment, made above the influence of the tides, gave only two 
and a half cubic inches. Taking this as the average quantity of soil in 
a cubic foot of water, and the discharge as given by Lieutenant Wood, 
the Indus conveys lo the sea annually 8*536,255*949 square feet of 
mud ; and this would cover a space nearly seven miles and a half 
square to the depth of four feet. 

Having finished the survey of the Kookewarce mouth, and the chan¬ 
nel leading to it, I proceeded from the main river, through a small 
creek, to that part of the coast lying between it and the Kedywaree 
entrance, which had not been completed. On our way, the boat was 
hailed by a Bclooch soldier, who said he had been sent by Syud Sum- 
mnba t the Chief of the Kookewarce district, lo ask if we would allow 
him to pay us a visit, I told him I should be h&ppy to receive him, 
and about an hour nfier he came on board, attended by eight or ten 
armed followers. Every toy and trifle that was likely to amuse them 
was pvt in requisition : musical hoses, telescopes, kaleidoscopes, &c. 
were examined, and admired one after the other. They were delighted 
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with everything they saw; but what seemed to please them more than 
anything else was a large looking-glass that happened to be lying on 
the table,—their childish delight was truly ridiculous. On their return 
to their villages, they gave such an account of wlmi they had seen, 
especially of the large telescope, that for many days after boats came 
alongside full ef people, bringing trilling presents of fowls, &c., who 
requested, as a great favour, to be permitted to look through the wonder¬ 
ful machine which brought the houses close to them. A crowd of 
villagers having collected on the banks of the river near the boat, the 
chief asked me if I would allow them to come on board, observing that 
they were all very anxious to see the English, and that such an 
opportunity of beholding the curious things we had with us would 
perhaps never again occur. I of course consented, and the boats were 
sent to bring them. In a few minutes the vessel was crowded with a 
ragged but joyous mob, laughing at, and examining everything. The 
chief directed his attendants to take care the villagers behaved them* 
selves properly, and did not touch anything without permission. When 
he left the vessel, I gave him some of the articles he had so much 
admired : he was apparently gratified with his reception, and invited 
ns to visit him, adding,— u Thu Ameers have sent down orders to give 
the English officers every assistance they may require, and in doing yon 
any service I shall be as a dog !’' 

On anchoring near Iris village, some days after, he sent his brother 
down with horses, and we eel off to return his visit. He received ns in 
a small hut, where he had made such preparations as were in Iris power, 
and expressed his satisfaction at seeing us again. He told ns that ho 
had ordered a dinner to be prepared, and begged we would stay and 
partake of it ; bat this I declined, excusing myself on the plea of being 
extremely anxious to proceed up the river. Happening to admire a 
carved leather case lying near me, which is used in [ravelling for 
holding dishes, he insisted upon my accepting it, and appeared so 
anxious to find out if there was anything else that pleased me, that £ 
found it necessary to keep my admiration to myself* On parting, the 
Syud directed a sheep and some rice to be taken to the Mooing 
observing that it wag all he then had to offer* and that he hoped lo sec 
us at his house in Hyderabad, where he should be better able to requite 
our kindness* In returning to the dino/wre, both Syud Summaba and 
his brother ihrcw off the reserve they had affected when conversing 
about the country before their attendants, and were very comnumku- 
live* They complained bitterly of the government of the Ameers, 
and said they were disliked by all clashes. On the accession of the 
Tal pour dynasty, the chiefs, it appears, dispossessed most of the original** 
proprietors of the whole or a part of their lands, and bestowed them 
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upon their military followers. The family of Syud Snmm&ba did not 
escape, and, from being wealthy, became comparatively poor. As a 
natural consequence, all these people, who form what may be termed 
the middle class in Sind, detest the A meets, and their hatred is kept 
alive by the acts of tyranny and oppression they arc continually 
subjected n>. We parted from the chief and his brother much pleased 
with the reception we had met with. 

Having corn.pteted llie whole of the work outside, the survey of the 
main river was commenced and continued up to the junction of Lite 
Kedywaree, when that branch was also thoroughly examined. 

About its months the main river attains a magnitude at high lido 
conformable to the idea generally entertained of the Indus, but at other 
ihnes, when the fall of water has uncovered the shelving flats, and 
contracted the width of its bed, the illusion is entirely dissipated, 
When the tide is out, it becomes in appearance a second-rate river, ami, 
in point of size, is certainly inferior to the oilier large rivers of the 
Kit stein Hemisphere, The country on either side belongs to Meer 
All Moorad, of Meerpoor. The district on the north side, included 
between the main river and the Kedywaree branch, is called the 
Kookcwaree Purgtma, It is low and flat, and cannot boast a single tree : 
so scarce is wood about this part of the coast, even for fael s that I was 
obliged to send thirty oi forty miles for it, and had to pay highly for 
the small quantity that was brought. In the upper pari of this Furguna 
the land is under cultivation to a considerable extent, but even there 
it is very swampy, a very small porlion being sufficiently elevated to be 
nut of reach of the tide. The marshes near the sea occupy half the 
district, and yield nothing but grass or rushes. The soil in general is 
good, but in some parts it is loose and sandy, and a saline incrustation 
appears on the surface. The Koukewsree Furgtina is thinly populated j 
there arc not many villages, and these are situated in the upper part. 
The main river once took its course through a part of this district, but 
about twelve or fifteen years ago it forced a passage for itself further to 
the eastward. The old steep bank is still visible, running in a very 
broken end irregular line s the land gained from the water has risen to 
within a foot of its summit, and now forms an extensive morass, full cf 
small ereeks, and covered with thickets of high reeds. The lower part 
terminates in a large creek issuing upon the main river, and on the 
opposite side there is another, called the Bnbooloo, that leads to the old 
Gorah mouth. Along this line the river of that name formerly took its 
conr&e. 

On the left bank of the river the country for some miles is bare of 
trees or bushes, and affords excellent pasturage, being chiefly occupied 
by extensive tracts of grass land. Xcar the sea, rice is also produced 
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in large quantities. At Be tree, a large village at the head of the first 
reach* the Mootnee branch it* not more than two or three miles distant, 
and boats can be seen in it very distinctly. Betree was formerly a large 
town, and the residence of one of the superior chiefs ; but, from some 
cause connected with ihe alteration of the river, lias been gradually 
deserted, and now docs not contain above a dozen scattered huts. 
Near it there is a large backwater, seven or eight feet deep, from which 
numerous canals conduct the water to every part of the grassy plain 
between the Moot nee and the main river. 

In the Kcdywares we found eight or ten Kutch boats lying at one of 
the villages, laking in cargoes of rice. This is the first lime that large 
boats have been able to navigate this branch, the depth of water not 
being sufficient before to admit of their entering it. If the Hujstmree 
becomes closed, the trade of Vikkur, or at least a considerable portion 
of it, will probably be transferred to this channel, and ibe goods im¬ 
ported sent to the upper parU of the Delta by the main stream : the 
cotton brought to the Kedywaree by the Kutch boats this year was 
taken to Tatta by that route. In the Keel y ware e we first saw otters, 
which abound : they arc of two kinds—brown and black. The large 
tortoise is also common; they are seen In great numbers in the water, 
and are frequently met with crawling about the fields. 

In the course of the survey we arrived at the large village where I 
had been stopped about two months before. As we approached it, the 
principal Zemindars came dew'll to the boat, and made many apologies 
for I heir former conduct, offering ns at the same lime every assistance 
we might require. They said, that in consequence of the complaint 
made to Mcer Noor Mahomed on the subject, he had sent down strict 
orders to them to prevent the people from interfering with us for the 
future, and dismissed the Hakim or chief from his situation. Onr 
visitors endeavoured to excuse their former behaviour by saving that 
they had orders to let no one pass up the river without the permission 
of the Ameers, and I soon made them easy on that head, by idling 
them I believed it to have risen in a mistake, from instructions not 
having been forwarded to them in time from Hyderabad, Amongst 
them there was an intelligent old man, who was treated by all 
the party wilh great respect; to him was awarded the seat of honour; 
and the chiefs took great pains to explain to us that he was a Peer or 
saint. In the course of conversation, he alluded to the progress we had 
lately made in Sind, and remarked, in answer to an observation I had 
niade, “ Ah, I see how it is: it is all up with the Ameers now I” I told 
him there was no fear of the English ever acting in an unfriendly 
manner towards them, and instanced what had lately been doi^p when**" 
Shikarpoor was attacked by Knnject Sing. He said it was true, and he 
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was only joking; observing ai the same lime that “the Englbb were 
favoured of God, for they knew everything, and could do anything.* 1 
Aware nf the influence possessed by these Peers aver the minds of the 
Natives, I endeavoured to conciliate the old man, by n few trifling 
presents, with which be was greatly pleased. Before we got clear of the 
village, a calf and some rice were brought down as a present from the 
Hakim. After what had occurred on my first visit to this place, the 
reception we met with on this occasion was gratifying, and is a proof 
that notwithstanding the assertions of the chiefs, who are all followers 
of the Meerppor Ameer, they dare not venture to disobey any orders 
they may receive from Hyderabad. 

About two miles above thb village there is a ferry-boat constantly 
stationed, which is the only one on the Kedywaree* We remained near 
it two days, in consequence of the unsettled state of the weather, and 
received a visit from two more Peers or saints. One of them was 
travelling about in bis own doondee, to collect alms, and the other was 
attended by several mounted Followers, well dressed and armed. These 
impostors are frequently young men, and although they profess to 
subsist entirely on charity, are better clothed, fed, and lodged, than any 
other class of the Nallvcs : they arc invariably shrewd and intelligent* 

About the Kedywaree, and lower part of the main river, the popula¬ 
tion is composed of a mixture of many tribes; and this,indeed, seems to 
be t h e case throughout the Delta. Besides Bdoochees, Jutts p Hindoos, 
anti Jokoeas, there are many families ofJairs: they originally belonged 
to the Jbarceja tribe of Kuteh, and number about 1,000 Individuals. 
The Dhools are also from Kuteh ; small parlies of them arc met with 
about llie K coke wares mouth, and their distinguishing peculiarity is 
that they always take the name of their great-grand fat her* There arc 
also a few villages inhabited by Futhans, and people from Mod tan, 
I he Punjaub, and Bhikaneer. 

A few of the villages in the Delta are removed from lime to time, and 
the inhabitants travel long distances in scareh of pasturage for their 
flocks: wt fell in wit It a large party of Jut ts on the main river, wlio 
said they Intended, when the swell commenced, to proceed to the banks 
of the FuHailcc* The Natives generally are not, however, such an 
erratic race as is supposed ; for on passing this year through the 
Hnjamree, the banks of which are more thickly populated than any 
other part of the Della, I observed that not a single village had been 
removed from Its former locality. 

The condition of the lower classes of the peasantry in Bind, especially 
near the sea coast, is truly wretched : unable to obtain a Baffieieney of 
food or^lolhing for themselves, it is quite out of their power to provide 
for the wants of a wife and family, and they never marry. The 
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consequence of this miserable stale of existence may easily be imagined : 
theft is common, and many of the villages are full of public women of 
the lowest description, living in a state of hopeless poverty. Disease 
is also prevalent to a frightful extent, and we never approached a 
village without being besieged for medicines by numbers in whom its 
ravages were disgustingly apparent. On several occasions I was much 
amused by people coming down to the boat, and asking if we had 
brought any English goods for sale : one wanted a pair of scissors for 
his wife, another some cheap cloth, and a third a little brandy for a 
sick relative ; for the payment of which they had brought fowls, butler, 
milk, i5cc. They were sadly disappointed when told we hud not come 
there to trade, and agreeably surprised when f occasion ally gave them 
the articles they wanted, and paid them for what they had brought 
besides* 

On quitting the Kcdy wares, after tile survey of it had been completed, 
we were detained some days near its confluence by Hie state of the 
weather i a strong breeze, or rather a succession of squalls, set in, 
accompanied by thunder, lightning, and rain, with a dense cloudy 
atmosphere, which continued two days. The same kind of weather 
was experienced last year when m the Hujamree branch, at about the 
same period, and I believe it indicates the termination of the north¬ 
east monsoon in Sind ; we had nothing but light breezes from that 
quarter afterwards, and the westerly winds began to be felt in the upper 
part of the Delta, 

The first village of any size on the main river is MeeaEm, situated on 
the right bank, about ten miles from its mouth, and inhabited entirely 
by fishermen. Here the man who farms the tax on the river fishery 
resides : he pays Rs. 1,600 per annum to the Ameers, and is entitled to 
one-third of the quantity caught. As the river divides llie territories of 
two Ameers, and is considered common to both, the profits accruing from 
the fishing villages on its banks are equally divided between them* 
The fish obtained in greatest abundance is the Pulla : it is of a most 
delicate and delicious flavour, but, from the quantity of oil it contains, 
so extremely rich, that many people cannot eat it ; like most fresh-water 
fishes, it is extremely bony. I do not think it is peculiar to the Indus, for 
it appears to me the same as the Hiba Mute Bee of Calcutta : our 
Portuguese servants, also* said it was abundant in the rivers about Goa T 
The mode pursued in catching it is as follows : — A small doondee is 
taken to the middle of the stream, provided with a number of earthen 
pots or vessels, each of which is capable of sustaining a man with his 
nets above the water: they are about four feet in diameter, and 
resemble two shallow pans joined together at the edges, with.a smalf^ 
hole at the lop. Upon these pots the fishermen recline, and pushing 
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themselves along with their feet, lay out a long narrow net, supported 
by small reed floats, across the current. This is allowed to remain 
until they have floated down with the tide about a mile, and then 
hauled in. As the fish are taken Irani the net, they are killed and put 
Into the pan. The earthen pnts employed are made very light and 
thin, and arc so buoyant that they will support two or three men ; they 
arc much used by travellers in crossing the rivers. 

There is also another method oi catching t lie Pul la, by a small bag net* 
attached to a long forked pole : this is kept in a perpendicular position 
under water until a fish enters it, when it is suddenly tossed rip in the 
air, and the fish secured. 

The country about Meeahn is extremely sandy : on the opposite side 
of the river the heaps of loose sand are eight or ten feet high, audit 
prevail* more or loss throughout this part of the Wartyanec. Here 
barley cultivation is first seen, and shore are a few spots cleared fur 
gram and vegetables ; the latter are also reared in small quantities on 
the sea coast. 

At I nuec, a small village a short distance above Mccahn, and on 
ihe same side of the river, two ferry-boats are constantly plying. At 
this spot, which is about five miles from Vikkur, the bed of the old 
Gorah river is still visible : the ground is furrowed for a breadth of four 
or five hundred yards, and thinly covered with tamarisk bushes, mixed 
with clumps of reeds, 

Near this village there is a dry bare flat, extending some distance 
down the river, in the form of a long spit or tongue of land ; the deep 
but narrow inlet between it and the steep bank is the favourite haunt of 
alligators; — we saw four, and they never left the spot during the two 
day* wc remained near it. This was the first lime we had seen them : 
they were of enormous size, — at least thirty feel long, — and of that species 
with a long narrow snout. An American seaman, belonging to the 
vessel, declared he had traversed all the rivers of the New World, anti 
seen alligators innumerable, but none that could be at all compared 
with them in magnitude. The Sindian boatmen told us they were much 
smaller, but more rapacious further np the river* The large ones rarely 
attack a man, and, as evidence of this, we saw the stream in the vicinity 
covered with fishermen on pots, catching Fulla* 

About thirteen miles from its mouth, the Indus formerly threw off a 
large branch, called the Moolnee, which was discharged by the Kahcr 
mouth ; within the last ten or twelve years it has become choked at the 
confluence, and now can scarce be said to have any communication 
H with the main stream. The space filled up forms a triangle, each side 
about e* mile and a half Jong, and the plain that occupies its bed is four 
or five feet above the level of the water. The old steep bank enclosing 
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ii in everywhere visibly and covered with high, t3iic:k tamarisk jungle. 
In many places, where the inundation has cut out deep furrows, the 
nature of the deposit is soon : it is generally sandj but alternate strata of 
pure clay and soft sand frequently occur, A portion, however, is compos* 
ed of hard clay, and this is overrun so thickly with yotitig tamarisk plants, 
that at a short distance the ground appears as if covered with fields of 
grass. The river has apparent] y flowed last through the centre of the 
plain in a stream about a hundred yards broad: there are still two 
small creel;?, formed of the irregular holes left in its bed, but both are 
separated at low-water from the main river by a broad bar of sand, and as 
there is not a greater rise of tide, even on tile springs than two feet, 
none but the very smallest boats could pass into them. Close to the 
water a small elevated spot, covered with trees, rises abruptly from the 
plainj like an oasis in the desert; il forms a picturesque object,, arid lias 
probably been an Island. At the apex of tKe triangle the banks contract 
to about six hundred yards, and the river, turning slightly, pursues a 
course to the SSW. Lor about two miles it i^ dry, with the exception 
of the narrow creek before mentioned, and for some distance lower down 
Very shallow. 

Three miles above the Moot nee, the destroyed bed of the old Mull 
river is seen : at the junction it has suffered a similar fate, and is 
equally large. It must have been abandoned some years before the 
Alooince, for the land is in a more advanced stage of formation, and in 
nrany places overrun with high bushes ; in other parts several acres of 
ground have been brought under cultivation. The northern side of the 
plain is bare, and covered with hillocks of fine white sand, which in. 
high winds is blown about in clouds: through this part the waters of 
the inundation find an outlet. There are still several pools hero and 
there, but they arc not connected. At the point where the banks 
contract to the breadth preserved by tile river lower down it is six or 
seven hundred yards wide, and turns with a sharp bend to the east¬ 
wards I saw down it for a distance of about two miles, but could nut 
perceive any water. When Lieutenant Pottinger passed down the 
river last year, he found a creek, thirty yards wide, running through 
the bed of the Mootncc, and a smaller one at the Mull : the latter has 
disappeared altogether, and the former will probably share the same 
fate be Tore another season has passed. The cause of the changes that 
have taken place in these two rivers is apparent in the nature of the 
soil, which about this part of the Delta is extreme[y loose and sandy : 
the banks of the main river arc continually falling in from tho same 
cause. 

At the junction of the Hull, eight men came down to a flag That had 
been erected a short distance inland, and forcibly carried it away : on 
7\* 
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(Sac European seaman wlu> had been left to Lake tare of it attempting 
In prevent them, they drew their knives, and lold him, with :l 
significant gesture, “ to take care what he was about." They were not 
BclddcheeSj hut belonged to a gang of robbers from a distant pari 
of die country, and had been plundering some of the neighbouring 
villages. 

About a mile above the Mull a canal was cut two or three years «go f 
Jive dr six yards broad, from the main river la that branch ; the 
i mind alio n deepened and widened it, and at the shallowest part it hft-^ 
now a depth of two feet al high tide. The banks arc perpendicular, 
and about eight feet high, and thirty yards apart; the water, however, 
does not occupy above one-third of this breadth in the dry season. The 
Natives call it the New Mull, and in a few years it may, perhaps, become 
entitled, to the appellation of a river. 

Nearly opposite the canal is situated the village of Alyabad : it is of 
some size, and has a market for vegetables, which are produced here 
in large quantities. Amongst the cultivation I noticed, besides barley, 
rice, and moong T the eanaway plant, garlic, bajree, and chillies. In the 
interior the land is overrun with jungle, but there arc open spots hero 
and there of reeds or rushes, and patches of ground cleared for 
agricultural purposes. Game is abundant. About Alyabad the river 
bank is nine feci high, and the trunks of all the trees are marked to the 
height of five feel, as if they had been under water to that extent. This 
gives about fourteen feet as* the total rise of the river during the swell 
in the Delta, The inundation bank is here seven feet high; it is thrown 
up about fifty yards inland, and extends on both sides of the stream 
nine miles below Alyabad : above lhat village it frequently recedes some 
distance from the banks, but we managed to trace it in a continuous 
line as high aswc ascended the river, 

A short distance above Alyabad a low fiat projects into the river from 
the right bank* Off the point of it, a vessel called the Fulteh Jung*, said 
to have mounted forty guns, was wrecked : about two years ago her upper 
works were visible above the water, and the Natives succeeded in taking 
out her masts, and some of the casks from the hold. She has since sunk 
la the mud. There is another in the Hujarmee, and T it is said, iwe> 
or three in other parts of the Delta. Many men are still met with, who 
served on board these vessels in their youth. At the period when the 
Reloocta Chief* succeeded in wresting the government of Sind from the 
Kill bora Princes, the Delia appears to have been ruled by independent 
Rajas : two of them, the Jam of Kukrala, and the Jain of Darajah, 

' -vere powerful, from the large fleets they possessed s the former p it ia 
asserted, had fourteen or fifteen vessels of war, mounting from six to 
forty guns, In the histories of Sind, It is mentioned that these chiefs 
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committed several time?, rami brought their ships from the &ea into the 
rivers, plundering the cguniry ais high as Tatifu 

At the bottom of the long reach in which the Seembn la thrown ofi 
there is a large village, called Pxtujgudjer: here sugarcane cultivation is 
first met with. Panjgiidjer means five yards, and the village owes its 
name to the following circumstancesAbout twenty-five years ago the 
chief of the district cut a canal near it to the Mull river* which was 
“ Panjgudjer” or five yards broad ; the inundation increased its size 
and depth so muehj that it became a email river, but afterwards filled 
with mud, and dried up altogether; he then opened another, two or 
1 three hundred yards above it, but this met with exactly the same fate; 
and the present Kurdur is now cutting a third through the bed of the 
first one. This gives some idea of the continual labour required to 
keep the canals open, and fields in the interior properly irrigated. The 
left bank of the river, from Paujgudjer to Mic part opposite the Seealm, 
forms the western boundary of the Xdebar Pnrgunn : it belongs to Meer 
All Moo rad, and extends ten Sindian kos (thirty miles) inland. 

On approaching Papjgudjer, some people we met told us a man of 
high rank was living there, who was an Ameer* and a near relative of 
Meer Ati Moo rad of Meerpoor* I immediately sent the interpreter to 
make the usual compliment*, and inform him that 1 wished to put up 
a flag near the village. The reply brought back was, that if I attempted 
it lie would send some men to cut it down; that I might pm up as 
many as I chose in Meer Nusseer Khams territory, on the opposite side? 
of the river, hut not in Meer Ali Muorad’s. The interpreter was 
directed to return and inform him that I wished to have an interview 
with him. It appears he was doubtful whether I should treat him will* 
proper respect, for he repeaSedly asked the interpreter what sort of a 
man his master was, and it he spoke sired and gently: rhe answer 
being satisfactory, he said he should be happy to sec me, and that the 
flags might be erected, but must not be kept up longer than a few 
hours. On cmcring the hut in which Meer Ali Khan had taken 
up Ills abode, 1 found him surrounded by his attendants and armed 
followers : he appeared an intelligent, lively man, about fortv-five yean* 
of age, and was dressed in much the same style as the petty chiefs of the 
country, several of whom came in whilst 1 was there, to pay their respects. 
As soon as the profusion of compliments with which the Sindians greet 
strangers had been exhausted, and he had rorffratesfed me to be Healed, 
I mentioned the object of my visit, telling him that it was not iny inten¬ 
tion to do anything contrary to bis wishes, but that if he would not 
allow us to put up as many flags as we pleased, 1 must Fend an express 
to Hyderabad immediately, and inform Hi* Highness Meer Noor 
Mahomed nf the eircum stance. He Hastily replied—“Oh! there is no 
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Buggaur; it was also connected with the present Becalm or Hujamiee 
branch. Twelve year* ago, there was n stream of water in it 100 yards 
wide, and before that period it was more than double that breadth: it 
appears to have pursued a course to the southward, across the present 
main river, which was not then In existence, anil to have emptied 
itself by a month, now unknown, in the south-east of the MulL Rather 
more than a mile above the Nair, and on the same side, there is another 
abandoned river, called the Moogmh : its bed is on]y partly filled up, 
and between the steep banks it runs in a succession of deep hollows, 
that have pools of water in them ibronghoul the dry season. It is 15!) 
yards broad, and the jungle has dot yet commenced to spring up. The 
Natives say it has been in this state for the last fifteen years, and that 
it was thrown off from the Ruggaur, About three miles inland, a small 
branch joined it to the Nair, tailed the Ha ram Khaiieli, and the beds of 
other small creeks are visible in every direction in tile narrow tract of 
country between the two rivers. 

A short distance above the Moograh, but on the opposite side of the 
main river,, the destroyed channel of another large branch is met with, 
that was formerly called the Rillam At the confluence its bed is now 
upon a level with the adjacent plain* and in the centre there is a large 
village, named after it* surrounded with fields and groves. For the first 
mile of it* ri&Iirae, the marks are faint, and spread over a wide extent of 
surface ; but beyond that the channel is only half filled up* I walked 
up it to the eastward nearly two miles : the banks, 200 yards apart, rise 
on each side to a height of six or eight feet, and the lofty trees with 
which they are covered, contrasted with the low bushes in its bed, give 
it the appearance of a long straight glade cut through a forest* At one 
spot it widens considerably, and here the ?ccne is one of wild and 
natural beauty - a small transparent lake, that reflects every object from 
its calm, unruffled surface, lias been left by the inundation, and this is 
enclosed by high irregular banks, overhung with trees placed in most 
picturesque groups, amongst which the mango, the bonann, and the 
tamarind are conspicuous. I certainly never expected to fall in with 
such a spot in Sind, least of all in the Delta. A man who was with me 
said that the river was open fourteen or fifteen years ago, and that he 
had often bathed in it at that period. It appears to me probable that the 
KiLlnn formed the lower pari of the Moograb. 

Another large deserted branch is said to be visible about twelve miles 
higher uPi on l he same side, called the Bella : it was a navigable 
stream fifteen years ago, and that part of the main river so called at *' 

present owes i!s name to having once formed a part of it. * ' r 

The grand alteration which destroyed all these branches, and which 
appears to have completely changed the face of the country In the Dchsu 
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in *iaid to have happened about eighteen years ago- I was fortunately 
n b|e to obtain some information from the Natives respecting It, but :ih 
none of them possess any knowledge of the country beyond the 
Immediate vicinity of their own villages, 1 have not been able lo trace 
the coarse of the destroyed rivers entirely lo my own satisfaction. 
Much information still remains to be gained on this subject, and il is by 
no means an unimportant one, since a correct knowledge of ilie 
remarkable changes that have (alien place in this very inconstant river 
will afford the bed data for enabling us to form an idea of the 
difficulties that will he encountered hereafter in navigating it. I have, 
however, collected sufficient to give a general account of the rivers of 
the Delta, as they existed before the change took place, and this, I have 
reason to believe, will not be found far from the iruth. 

About twenty years ago the Indus flowed to (ho sea by the Buggaur; 
and the Sett a, or Great Eastern Arm of the maps, which at present forms 
the lower part of the main river, had no exigence !* this fact, which 
on my first visit to Sind I was inclined for many reasons to doubt, is 
asserted by all the Natives, and corroborated by the report of the 
gentlemen attached to Mr. Smiths Mission in 1809, who found the 
river emptying itself by the Phiilee or westernmost month. At this 
period the Buggaur threw off numerous branches ; but although some 
of them were navigable for large vessels, none appear lo have 
at mined a greater average breadth than 300 yards. The Sella was the 
first that quitted it below Ta!ta : it was not very broad, and after 
pursuing ihe same course as at present for a few miles, turned more 
to the eastward and traversed the country between the Mull and the 
Piny arc c in a SSE. line* The Moograh was thrown off some distance 
below it, and, having joined the Killau, flowed to the sea in nearly the 
same direction os the 8elta P Ten or twelve miles further down the 
BuggEtur sent off a larger branch, which divided into two rivers a short 
distance below its Confluence. The Nair appears to have been one of 
them, and to have approached close to the Moogmh, with which it was 
connected by small creeks. The lower part of this stream l was unable 
to trace; but, from the imperfect accounts of the Natives, 1 suppose it to 
have flowed to the sea in nearly the same Line as the other two. Be¬ 
tween the Mull and Seer mouths, a distance of thirty-five mi lies, the Sind 
Coast has not been explored ^ there arc no rivers discharged in that 
part of it; but, from the report of the fishermen, several small creeks are 
met with, that run eight or ten miles into the land. The three destroyed 
branches of the Buggaur—the Sclta, Ihe Moograh, and the Nair—must 
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Pinyaree, and reached the sea at this pari of tJ» ** ®™ k " 

described by the fishermen arc in all probability the remains* of their 

mouths, and lower part. 

The account given by the Natives of the changes that have occurred 
in the lower branches of the Buggauris extremely vague and unsatisfac¬ 
tory : portions of destroyed rivers, however, arc met with here and 
there throughout the line of the Hujamree river, and these aflord a c ue 
by which their courses may be traced. I have before mentioned that 
the Buggaur threw oil a large branch, which divided into two rivers, 
and that the Xair was one of them; the other, width appears to ,a ' e 
been discharged by several mouth*, was called the Buggana, and the 
present Mull river formed the lower part of it. It sent off two other 
branches to the southward, the Moolncc and the Gomh t the coarse of 
the latter near its mouth was the same as is now pursued by the main 
river, and ihe branch that connected it with the 1Hdiel forms a part of 
the Hujamree river. It is now well known that some oi these branches 
were navigable for large vessels ; the line of route by which they 
ascended u> Shahbnader is accurately pointed out by the Natives J and 
this corroborates, in a great degree, their assertions respecting the 
cnnrac of the lower branches. The Richel was the only accessible 
mouth ; they entered it, and, passing into the Hujamree, through what 
is now the Kedywatec Creek, ascended that river to a part about ten 
miles above Vikknr. where it joined the Buggana, on which branch, but 
considerably lower down, Shahbundcr was situated. They could also 
pass into the Gorah river from the Hujamree, and navigate it down to 
Bctree, then a large town; but, from the shallowness of its mouth, could 
not enter it from the sea. 

From the account of the Natives it appears that a very high inunda¬ 
tion or flood sometimes occurs in Sind: from all that 1 could gather 
upon the subject, it is experienced once in forty or fifty years, and 
invariably causes great changes in the lower part of the Indus, ft is 
probably occasioned by a severe winter, followed by a very hot summer, 
in the countries about the sources of the river, combined with other 
causes connected with the periodical rains. About eighteen years ago 
( 1619 f) one of these floods came down : the river rose several feet above 
its usual height during the swell, and the strength of the current is stated 
to have been much greater than in ordinary seasons: whole villages 
were swept away from the banks, and ihe crops in many parts of the 


a In the old mnpii scfcnl lu|c riven reach the wa it thii of the dmt 
1 It ki almost impwhlA to obtain the exact date of aft? Mflinratt in Sind from tfaft ft- ^ 
lire*; hot* if their assertions are correct thia flood mint hart happened m \QlB r the i*ar in 
which the great earthquake **a* experienced in Kutchr U not improbable that berth pro- 
etc iled from the same ctchc- 
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Country completely destroyed, On tit is occasion the river altered so 
much about the part where Ike Sclta was* thrown ofT, that a larger body 
of water was forced into that stream, and it increased in size consider' 
ably, The alteration became greater every successive year, until at 
last the main stream tooji its course through the Seim, and abandoned 
the Duggan r altogether. In the mean time it Imd forced a passage in a 
straight line through several small creeks, across the Moograh, the Nair, 
and the Buggann, into the lower part of the (Suralt river, and shortly after 
opened a new month for itself, which is the present Kookcwaree. 
Many ot the Natives told me that they remembered the lime when there 
were nothing but creeks along the line pursued by the main river at 
present, and they were not navigable for anything but a small doondee, 
Such are the remarkable al tern I ions that have taken place in the Delta 
within the Inst twenty years. It is not unlikely that one of the floods 
which are stated to occur at times in Sind destroyed the Finvarce and 
FuHailce, with their numerous branches : and if this was the case, the 
Delta must have formerly commenced at the part where the latter quits 
the main river, fifteen miles above Hyderabad, If this supposition be 
correct, most of the ingenious (henries that have appeared of late years 
concerning the site of Palala, and Alexanders marches in the Delta, 
must fall to the ground. 

The village of Kilhin contains about eighteen huts, and is inhabited 
by Hindous. The country about it is not so much overrun with jungle 
as in other parts, and there is a large portion of land under cultivation, 
When at anchor near it, a petty chief, attended by several soldiers, came 
nn board to complain that a man had been wounded bv one of our 
people, lie said he had been sent by the Kardar of Bemun-jo-Hoorn, 
a village higher lip, to whom the circumslancc had been related. It 
occurred in the following manner: — 'One of the olliecrs, firing at a bate 
amongst some thick jungle, lodged a few shot in Lite leg of a man on 
the other side of the bushes, whom he did not see ; the injury lie 
received was trill log, for only four or five had struck him, and theofliccr, 
after expressing his regret at the accident, gave him a few rupees. The 
man was quite satisfied that it was not done intentionally, and went 
away per feel ly eon tented, I told tho chief wc were sorry for (lie 
accident, but that, fortunately, the man had not received any serious 
injury. He said it was true lie was not much hurt ; and, after much 
talking, hinted that a small present would put everything to rights. 
Not choosing to comply with any demands of this nature, I said I 
would settle the a (fair with the Kardar, When wc anchored at the 
w village, the same man came on board, and 1 then found that the Knrdar 
was not in the place, as he had asserted, but at Hyderabad, It was 
evident his deputy had merely been trying to gel something for himself, 
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and not having succeeded, very wisely never mentioned the afFwl 
again. 

Near Bemun-jo-Poora ihe Indus throws off llie Tceteeah, a small 
sircain that joins the fiichei three or four miles from its month at the 
village of Mounara: it is not more than thirty yards wide, and, hy the 
report of the Natives, has not a greater depth in many places during 
the dry season than a foot and a half and two feet. At its junction with 
the main fiver it is full of small shoals, and fordable ; that there is a 
passage for small boats to the Riehelis evident from the current that was 
running down it when we were there. Near its oddH orace it passes 
Koteree, a large village, pleasantly si mated in a grove of fruit trees, 
A pretty young woman came from this village to the boat, io request 
our assistance in a matter in which she said none of her own people 
could help her. All her clothes and ornaments, it appeared, had been 
stolen a few days before, and she wanted us to tell Iter who was the 
thief* I asked her how she came to suppose that we could give her 
any information upon the subject: u Oh ! S| said she, in the most confident 
manner, "the English understand magic, and know everything; lam 
certain you could tell me, if you chose ! ,p Such ia the prevailing belief 
amongst the lower classes in Sind. 

In the thick jungle on the banks of the river, game is everywhere 
abundant: you can scarcely walk a hundred yards in any direction with¬ 
out putting up several hares, with partridges and quails innumerable. 
’Wild hogs, doer, and an animal which from the description mnst be the 
elk, are found in the interior, but seldom approach the rivers. The 
country is infested with jackals, who prowl about at nighl, and are very 
ravenous: they have been known on several occasions to attack men. 
A lvnx and a leopard were seen, hut these animals are not numerous. 

Very few bonis arc seen on ibe main river, and those arc small j with 
the exception of five or sis at the ferries, and a few fishing doomdees, 
we did not meet above six or eight during the whole lime we were 
employed on it + 

About a mile above the Teetecah, the survey terminated for (Jjc season, 
in consequence of instructions received a few days before from Colonel 
Pot linger, the Resident in Kntch, to return to Bombay before the bad 
weather set in on the Sind Coast. 

The Indus has now been minutely examined as high as the Tceteeah, 
a distance of thirty-five miles, and all the branches it throws oil now 
open, wilh their mouths, channels, and creek communications. The most 
dangerous part of ihe sea coast has also been thoroughly surveyed. Tim 
result, as regards the opening of the river lot commercial purposes, may 
be stated in n few words* A vessel drawing six or seven le^t may 
enter it, either by its own mouth, the Kookewaree, or hy passing through 
72* 


\hc Ketlywaree branch, and ascend it as high as the Teeteeali without 
difficulty* The current is by no means strong, and the channels are 
sufficiently broad and deep, even when it is in its lowest slate. Il ha* 
also been ascertained that the river undergoes great changes annually, 
especially at its mouihs. This will always render the navigation 
intricate; but it appears to me probable, lhat as it must always dis¬ 
charge the same body of water, the channels, although they may have 
completely altered their position, will generally be of the same average 
depth. If ever the Indus is much used as a channel for (lie conveyance 
of merchandize to the central provinces of Asia, it will be ncees^aiy to 
have a naval officer, or perhaps two, constantly stationed on ir, to 
examine the channels at the commencement of each fair season, and 
make known the alterations lhat have taken place. From the prevalence 
of northerly winds in the fine season, steamers are better adapted to 
navigate it than sailing vessels ; the latter can only proceed by the 
tedious operation of tracking, and would not make a greater progress 
than twelve, or at the utmost fourteen miles a day. If the jungle were 
cleared away along the banks, tracking would be much facilitated, 
but this I am afraid will prove an almost endless work, fur in most 
places the inundation in two or three years would carry away the bank 
to the extent it had been cleared. 

The kind of boat best calculated for navigating the river has been 
described in former reporls, and I have nothing to add on the subject. 
The Moot nee fiat boat was found to answer remarkably well, with a 
crew of thirty-five men, and provisions for two months ; she drew 
two feet ; — if the original plan had been adhered to, which would have 
given her two feet more beam, she would have drawn less water by six 
or eight inches, and none of her good qualities would have been lost. 
In one respect her bnild admits of improvement, — the bow and entrance 
are rather too sharp, but this is only found to he a defect when tracking 
along a bank that is very irregular in its outline, where the current runs 
in eddies : at these parls the water is thrown off from every small 
projeciinjj point, and if care was not taken to bring the track -rope from 
the mast head down to the slem before it struck against the bow, she 
was driven out with violence into the middle of the stream. The 
Natives admired her very much, and said Ihey had no boats in Sind that 
could be compared to her* 

On the IGih March 1537 we arrived at Vikkur, on our way to the 
mouth of the Hnj&mree, where we expected hr find the Pownah palcc- 
mar ready £o take us to Mandvcc, She had been seen off the river 
some days? before, but was not able 1o enter it until the 1 1th, At Vikkur 
we fognd a nobleman of high tank, Nuwab Goolarn Shah, who 
had been sent down to settle some disputes that had taken place, 
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respecting the grain, between ilie Chief Ahmed Khan Lttgaree and 
the merchants. In the evenings a few hours after we anchored, n house 
was observed to be on fire in ihc eeiUrc of the lown, and I went with 
all the crew to assist in extinguishing ft: it was the residence of Ahmed 
Khan, and by the time we got there was in a blaze. A crowd of 
Natives surrounded it, looking on with apathetic indifference, and 
about twenty d ran ken soldiers were staggering about, endeavouring to 
stop the progress of the (lames. Having seen that it was not connected 
with any other building, and set the people to work, J was on the point 
of leaving the spot, when a man came up and said the Nuwab desired 
to see me. He was seated with Ahmed Khan, amidst a crowd of mili¬ 
tary retainers* watching the progress of the fire. He said he was much 
gratified at our readiness in coming to their assistance; and in the course 
of conversation expressed a desire to see the English Doondee, of which 
he had heard so much. On ray telling him I should be happy to 
show him everything worthy of notice, he said he should pay us a 
visit nest day + On the following morning he came on board, attend¬ 
ed by about a dozen armed followers. He is a man of extremely 
mild and gentlemanly manners, and w r as plainly but well dressed. 
Syud Azumudeen, the British Agent, volunteered to act as interpreter 
on the occasion, and, from his perfect knowledge of the English and 
Persian languages, f was enabled to explain the use of many things 
which otherwise he would not have comprehended. In the course of 
conversation, he said, in reply to an observation I made respecting the 
treatment we had met with in Sind : * A We are all glud^lu observe the 
good feeling that now exists between the Ameers and the British 
Government and as long as h continues, friendship will increase 
between the English and Sindian officers*” Everything that was likely 
to amuse or interest him Was of course exhibited : on his departure, 

I presented him with a musical box, and some other trifling articles, 
with which he was much pleased. Next day T returned hiy visit, and 
was very polilely received. He said he had been so much gratified 
with what he had seen, that if 1 had no objeclion ho would eofhc again 
alone* and examine everything at leisure. In the course of the day 
he sent on board a sheep, with some fine rice* (lour, and butter ; and 
in the evening the Moonshce carried to his house privately what I well 
knew he would Like —a few bottles of brandy, and liqueurs. He after* 
wards told me it way most capital stuff, and thanked me for not sending 
Lt publicly before his people. During bis second visit he was very 
inqu silive, asking numerous questions about everything European 
that he had either seen or heard of. To my surprise he asked me tor 
correspond with him, a request to which I of course readily acceded : 
he also told me the cause of his bciuf' scut to Yikkur: and as it exhibits 
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the system of oppression practiced by ihe Belooch Chiefs towards the 
lower orders in Sind, it is worthy of some notice. 

The larger portion of the revenue of the Ameers is derived from the 
produce of the soil, find paid in kind. Their share of the grain is 
thrown up in heaps, and sold in the husk by their Agent to another 
inferior servant, called the Umbard&r, who is always a respectable 
merchant. Each heap is called an Umbar, and ought to contain 60 
kassas, Ahmed Khan Lugaree, who is a chief of considerable rank, 
and the Kardar or Agent of M'eer Nuaaeer Khan, to whom Vikkur 
belongs, attempted this year to defraud the Umbardur of a third of the 
grain he had contracted to purchase; when the heaps were measured, 
instead of 60 they were found to contain only 40 kassas. The 
Umbardar refused to receive them, and preferred a complaint lo Meer 
Nusseer Khun, who despatched the Nuwab to settle the dispute, 
Ahmed Khan acknowledged the act, but obstinately persisted that he 
was in the right, since it was intended for the benefit uf his master, to 
whom the money thus fraudulently obtained was about to be remitted. 
The affair was not settled when we quitted Vikkur, and as Ahmed 
Khan had thought proper to close the bazar, many Kulch boats had 
been obliged to leave* and proceed to other ports for a cargo, Ahmed 
Khan Lugaree is an ill-tempered, rapacious, and obstinate man, dis¬ 
liked by all clashes i about a month before our arrival, a fire broke out 
at Vikkur, which destroyed half the town, and property to the amount 
of Rs, 9,000 or Rs. 10,000; during the conflagration his followers 
plundered the houses right and left. Next day he had all the huts and 
suiTOtmdlng bushes searched, and found a large quantity of goods that 
had been secreted amongst them. The owners thought that for once 
in his life Ahmed Khan was about to perform an act of justice ; hut 
they were disappointed ;^-he gave them about a fourth of what had been 
recovered, and retained the rest as a reward for Ids trouble* 

Having made arrangements for leaving two uf the Officers of the 
Survey, Messrs- Grieve and White burn, in Sind, to observe the rise of 
the rivef during the inundation, I quitted Vikkur with the crew of the 
flat boat on ihe 13th, and next day got on board the Pownah pa tee mar, 
at the mouth of the river, I found the beacon in as good order, and 
standing as firmly, as when first erected, although it had been blowing 
very fresh at intervals for the last six weeks : with a telescope I saw it 
distinctly two or three times when ten and eleven miles distant. When 
first put up, it caused a great sensation amongst the Sindians, but now 
no remark is made about it. The Kuteh boatmen say it is an excellent 
xt mark for entering the river, and that they arc net afraid to approach it 
now, even in bad weather. 
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REMARKS TO SHEET No. 1 OF LIEUTENANT WOOD'S CHART OF THE 

. INDUS. 

ft 

N A vtc. ation From ^littunkntc to Oh era Glazes Khan the &oun dings in the 
momli of May were tolerably regular, ami the continuous channel* well defined. S 
annex the folio mug specimens of the sonudinga i— 

It i the Parallel qf 28 * 58 r N-, Width 600 yards, 
k f 1 1} f ft f 1 t * J J 1 t 1 1 It 1 1 1 1 1 IHf 2 21 (current 48) 21 2| 
2i 2f 2$ 2| 21 fathoms. 

Parallel 29° OT aV., KFwfrA 635 / Current 4-7 Hats, 

l 1 1 1 If If If 22222247 2| fathoms. 


Parallel 2JT 12 F N. s Width 4132 yards ; Current 2,0 knots* 

1 if 2222111 a if ii 1111 if i u hh h iu tf mm 
1 l i 2 2 2 22 f 24 24 24 2 f 2k 21 2 2 li If 1 | If U u U f 4 H t 4 ^hom*. 

Parallel 29° 23' A., Width •— yards * Current 4.3 knots* 

n u 14 if 141414 u 1 i e::::::::: i 1111 1 111 u 2224 21 u 14 1 1 

l 1 1 f fathoms. 


Parallel 29° 42' X, TFu/M 1,071 yards ; Current 4.0 knots. 

11 11111 if 11111 f 1 4 u 4 4 4 1 h 4 4 * i * == 111 * 1 

(current 2.0) 21 (current 3.4) If 2f 3 3 (current 4,8) 2f 2 2 2 2 If If (current 2.S 
knots) 2f Ij If f k fathoms. 

At Dhcra Ghazee Khan, between the 30th of May and the Gth of June, the river rose 
slowly* at the average daily rate of i.J inch* On the last of these days it* width 
was 2,274 yards ; whole body moving in one stream, and no shoals appearing above 
water. (In the night of the Gth June the water fell eighteen inches, nod next 
morning the river appeared m if \n hed had been drained. It was one confused mass 
of shoals* hacking more like the wreck of what had once been a coble river than the 
Indus in the mouth of June. On threading my way through the Sandbanks, I found 
the main stream flowing under the east bank, deep, and rapid, but measuring only 
25 y yards broad. The following is its section : — 

2f 31 3J 2i 2\2i S If if If If U 14 If If 1 l f f f 4 fathoms. 


Above the Confluence* 


Indus Or Sind* 

%Vidth 60S yards, current 4.8 knots 
maximum. 

f I 1 1 l If l.J ii If 2 2 2f 2f2J 2J 
2f 21 2f 2 24 2 If 1 f 4 f 1 fathoms. 


Chenat or PmjnmL 
Width 766 yards, current 1.0 knots 
maximum. 

2f 2 2 IJ If ii i§ 2 If 1| 14 1|2 2 
2f2l4 22f2 1flf LjJJ illfdthona. 


Inundation, —Its extent is traced upon the face of the Chart. One peculiarity i* 
worth noting: in the Doab between the Indus and Chenabj all canals arc cut from 
the former river. On the bants of the latter, the canola art used to incite tlm 







ground* fringing the river, not the central districts of the Poab, Even towns on the 
ChetiAb* such as AEiepoor end Khyrpoor, are supplied with water from the Sind. 
Travelling between the two rivers in July is nearly Impracticable, the road is so cut 
up by offshoots from the Indus, all endeavouring to force n passage into the Chcnab. 
At some places dams are thrown up along the banks of the former river, to retain ib 
surplus waters, but these arc often burst, ns happened this year (1838) to that of 
K injur, and the surrounding country flooded. The very early commencement of the 
freshes in the Indus fEu March) affords a ready solution of the facts here detailed. 
Near the confluence the Chennb occupies a wider bed than the Indus, though it does 
not discharge nearly so much water. On the west bank of the river there arc two 
roads leading from Mi ttun to Dhcm G banco Khan, but the outer only can be travelled 
in the season of the periodical swell. 

Pe uma-v ext Banks.— Id this Sheet I have been unable to trace the outer banks of 
the river : the last vestige of them disappears nt Kinjtrr* 

Ferries* 

MiitiwX&fe to D&rra Ghnieekute* 


Aloorpoor and Wung ,, „ ,. „ + + 4 + % „ ,. g boats, 

SunwalU and Nowshera *, t .* .., ,, + ,, „ „. 4 3a 

Khaukhur * + s .* . **..*..*..**. + * a „ 

Seri Meeanee .‘j,',. . .5 

Sheron »***.»«*.*..„.»» * * *, , + ,, * *, *... #B . * a _ _ _. 

Khijnr........ 8 ” 

KoraUhce or Dhera Gbazee Khan.. 22 


Total. ... 53 boats. 
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REMARKS TO SHEET No. 2 (PART 1 st) OF LIEUTENANT WOOD'S 
CHART OF THE INDUS. 

The Boo]imini Rnn^e between the two Dheras generally from thirty lo fifty miles 
distant from the west Lank of the nxer. A to bl e-top ped mountain, called the Tukht, 
or Throne of Eoolbnfttb h the highest in the chain, nnd to it an elevation of I2,tf3l 
t feet of perpendicular height hns been aligned. My measurements do not raise it to 
more than lU.Oftfi fret above the river* or IfrQODfeet from the sta. 

Sketch No t i givus a view of the chain; No* 2 is an outline of the Tukht. when it 
tjr.4t conies in sight ■ and No- 3 its appearance ns seen from Dliera Ismael Khan. 

In the Geological Manual of Henry T. Delft Bcchc* the line of perpetual snow in 
the paraltei of 32° N. is fixed at above l l p Q00 feet. The Tuklu Ilea in a lower latitude 
(31* 3& J X,), hut \i is only covered with snow in the winter mouths. 

The neighbourhood of these mountains give* rise to gales of wind* that often come 
down upon the river in great fury. They are always attended by thunderstorms and 
rain, but, giving plenty of warning, are for tlie most part harmless. 

Ferries. 

Mem Ghaze? Khan (o Mem Imael Khan* 

Peer-ka-Fultun _ 

Dhera. Dean Fun ah.... „ *„_ 

More Jiuigec . ....... ... 

Putty Khan ___ ............ _ .. _..._. .. 

Guroug *,*-..■*’*,*.* ** r **,**>*+>*.**■* * «*•+**•*** * 

Kaherec .* * * **. T ......... ....... + .. 

Boghee................_....... .. * ........... 

K aim nib . ( . *. *... 


2 boats. 

3 p, 

M 


3 

3 

3 

1 i 
n 

■m 

2 










REMARKS TO SHEET No* 2 (PART 1st) OF LIEUTENANT WOOD'S 
CHART OF THE INDUS, 

The Sooliman Range between the two Dheras is generally from thirty to fifty miles 
distant from the west hank of the river. A table-Lopped mountain, called the Tukht, 
or Throne of 5oolhnan> is the highest hi the chain, mid to it mi elevation of 12„B31 
J feet of perpendicular height hoi been assigned. My measurements do not raise it to 
more thin ]0,0£G feet above ihe river* or 11,000 feet fruan the sea. 

Sketch No, 1 give* a view of Hie chain; No. 2 u an omline of the Tukht^ when it 
first comes in sight - t and No, 3 its appearance sas seen from Dhcra hmacl Klian. 

In the Geological Manual of Henry T. De ]a Reche, the line of perpetual snow in, 
the parallel of 32° N. is hscd at above 1 l*OE0 feet. The Tukht lira in a lower latitude 
(3J° 38 r PL), but it is only covered with snow in the winter months. 

The neighbourhood of these mountains gives rise to gales of wind, that often come 
down upon the river in great fury. They are niff ays attended by thunderstorms- and 
rain, but, giving plenty of warning, arc for ibc most part harmless* 

Fekiues. 

Dhrra Ghazee Khan to I)fur a hfnazl Khan, 

Peer-ka-Pnltun . T * _ *...**«,*., 

Dhcra. Deen Fun ah . . .. 

More Jungce * *... 

Futtv KUau r ,,, ____ __ ______ 

Gurong , - -.*.... r . 

Kahoree ... . . 

Soghee ^ * r - 

Katmulli .* * * . . * .. 


2 boats* 

3 H 
3 *> 

3 „ 

3 „ 

U 

2 

2 .P 
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REMARKS TO SHEET No, 2 (PART 2nd) OP LIEUTENANT WOOD’S 
CHART OP THE INDUS. 

Navigation.—W ithout adverting to iliefaei of tlit river bctirfcii Dhcrn Glinzee find 
Dhcrfl Ismael Khan having beon mapped in the month of June, the configuration of its 
channels mould nlone afford evidence of the advanced slate of the season when this 
examination was performed. At only two points in the entire line could 1 obtain a 
good line of soundings : one of these places *ts abreast of Leia, and the other a little 
south of Dhera Ismael Khaa. 1 append sections of the principal channel at both 
points. The islands that stud the channel occasion less anxiety to the voyager than 
their number would suggest. It is otherwise with the ferries; and as erne example ont 
of many which may be given, that of Kahcree ii now (June 1837) six miles south of 
the village, 

AbreOit o/Leia; Width of Channel /0/ yard*. 

H U 2 4 1* li 2 2 2 2 If H 14 HU 1* M 4 H (current 2.G) l\ 1} 4 I l 
1 12 2 2 8 2 If 1J IJ 1 If If L If U H U U 4 4 (current 2.7} L$ If 2d 4 

2} 2} 21 21 if 2 21 21 (current 4.7} 2f 3 3 A 2} Lj l A 1A If 11 If l I f 1 l li ll 

If If If HU If (current 2'.7 knots) l A 11 If 1} 2 2 2 2 2 1A f i fathoms. 

Alretutt of D/cern Iimatt Skan ; estimated H^tdt A 1*500 yurd#* 

u h u H22 if 2 if 112 ii 11 h i 1 i = i n i u l % 2222 ± 

qi 2J 2j 2f 2f 2| 2J 2J 2J 2| 2| 2f 2 2 2 If 2 £ If II 14 li U M U 1 H i 

4 If If 2 2 2 2 2 If U l§ l 2 3J 3^ 2f If f fathoms. 

Banks or tiii; Rivkh, and Extent of Inundation.— Ajs the Indus runs sooth, 
its bed videos, and t lie height of its hanks declines* till, in the neighbourhood ot Dbcrfl 
Been Puimh, the latter admit of canals being cut from the river. On hath bonks this 
ii I term to li takes place about the same point, though they are affected in a very unequal 
degree. The west bank, from below Dhera Ismael Khan, is at many places completely 
won; down by the drainage of the mountains, so that the river, when swollen, 
iu undates a considerable tract of country, the exact extent of which is denoted on the 
Chart hy curved lines coloured blot. The stream lets from the Soolimau Range do 
uoi, as our maps represent, job the Indus,—their entire volume is consumed in 
agriculture* Single dams, thirty miles in length, skirt the base of the mountains, and 
receive their drainage. These reservoirs are the only means of irrigation ^ the water* 
save near the river, being too far from the surface to have recourse to wells. Often, 
wlicn continued heavy rains fall among the Sooliman Mountains* these constructions 
givt way p when the pent-up water comes down upon the plain, and sweeps onward lo 
the riven net as torrents rush, but its force dispersed in numberless channels. 
Against calamities from this cause* the exposed towns arc protected by A mud wall or 
bund, which surrounds them. 

The principal channel still adheres to the west bank* nor docs the river once in itj 
course between the Dheras come in contact with the opposite bank. Irom Lieutenant 
Macartney's description of the river, its channels wore much the same in 1809; 
but the course of the Indus has undergone alterations since the Mission to which he 
belonged was upon its banks. The Dhera Ismael Khan of the Kabool Mission has, 
with its wood of date trees, been swept into the river. The town had been long 
threatened. In 1809 it stood within one hundred yards of the stream t but its fate 
woa only consummated in 1829* or twenty yean after its perilous site had been 
remarked by Mr. Elphinstone, 






















































* REMARKS TO SHEET No. 3 OT LIEUTENANT "WOOD'S CHART 01- TltE 

INDUS, 


Navigation—T his portion of the Indus was HHnined hi the mouth of July, a 
lime when the freihca ere strongest. The waters were then coufincd to no certain 
channel, but ramified in ever;- direction, At some places so diffused was the stream, 
that from a boat in its centre, save the islands upon its surface, and the mountains on 
its western bank, no other land was risible. Between Dhcra Ismael Khan and 
Kalahngh tTie permanent bank on the east side of the river was not once seen from 
the opposite or western bank i it was either obscured by the distance, or hidden by 
intervening islands. Under such circumstances, 1 found it difficult to get good sound* 
inns, and what are here introduced cannot further benefit navigation than by convey¬ 
ing a general idea of the unevenness of the river's bottom, and the irregularity of its 

channels. Station No. 2; Width 1,855 yards* 

No. 1 Section, West Bank t 2 * 2} 2 | 2 J (current 5.8 knots) 2 2 St (current 4.8 
knots) 14 14 14 H 11 (current 2.9 knots) 1 4 l 1 1 (current 4.7 knots) 4 $ * * 

(current 3.4 knots) l| 2 I* 1 1) l 1 l 1 U 1 H I"-** * 41 * 1 1 

2 * «t 2 i 2 i I* 2 * 2 1 | t 1 1 H H UU 11 11 OH I 1 HI i 4 fathoms. 

Jn the same estimated fFidik Ijh OO yards. 

No. 2 Sections IJ i* :«»■*: HHi»H n 11 m m IIHIH 


2 J 3 1 2 212124 24 2 2 l| 11 li 1 i i 1 1 H HU HUM UH 1 (™« eut 

o i) 11 H 14 1414 2 2 2 H 14 14 14 U l 1 u 1 l 1 (current 1.7 knots) Till 
IJ 14 Ij 2 21 21 21 1 } li t 14 Li 14 H li li I i 14 H IJ fathoms. 

Station No. o 1 estimated Width of principal Channel 200 yard*. 

No. 3 Section, West Bant: 24 5 10 4 * 3 * 2 1 $ 1*1 * 4 J * * 4 * 


if * l 1 1* 4 H 4 H 1 | ii li If 2 B M u I * i fathoms. 

Ahreatt 0/ Kafir Note; estimated Width 1,000 yards. 

EsllniaiHl wjdlti 350 yank, cur rent 01 knelt . 

No. 4 Section: 2J 5*T* 4* 4 3i 3 24 2 li IJ 

SO yards tniim&Jtwl, 

Strong ripple, water breaking, depth 21 feet 1 l 1 I l 1 1 I I I J i 1 I J U l l 

S00 yarda^stSjnaled. 

heavy ground swell, depth under 3 feet broken water, cutter almost swamped 1 If 1 * 
% IJ 31 3 J 24 fathoms. 

Station No* 7 ; estimated Width 900 yards* 

No. 5 Section ; 1 * 1 } U li H III 1 UlU iHlflM M 1 44 M H 4 

:nasi 3^ 34 3i 2 2 u u = I:;:::::;: H 3 I 1 M 1 I 1 11*1 HH 

li 2 li I i i 4 4 j l 1 l 1 1 ; 1 111 1 li 1 2 li H- li 2 H li Hi 1 ‘ 1 i i t 

11 I 1414141411 1 i 111 ! UiUliHH 1 * 11 fathoms. 


















Corn Ft: of the River.— 1 The principal channel adheres throughout to the weal 
hank. For many years past the river has been edging in this direction; within the 
recollection of men still alive, a strip of ground a mile in iviJtli has been shorn from 
the territories of the L:iw Kb nil, Kussore is yearly becoming less, arid the river * 
threatens at no remote period to wash the base of the' mountains under which this 
district lies- Omerkote, a village in Kussore, had at one time seven wells set apart to 
agriculture. Inn three are now ample to irrigate what cultivable land the river has left. 

On escaping from the mountains, the river enters on the Desert, through which it 
win,Is ranch beyond the limits of this Sheet, in Rs onward course to the sea. In the 
lapse of ages it hus scooped for itsdfa deep end wide bed, which every year enlarges. 
So sunk is ibis channel, that the waters of the river cannot, when the floods "are 
bigliMt, be made to irrigate the soil on either bank ; well water is, however, found at a 
moderate depth, and though the outer hanks of the river be sterile, itH bed contains 
alluvial tracts of exuberant fertility. 

A section of the river's banks imre (where they arc 31 feet high) shows a wall of 
red earth or sand, destitute of strata. Pebbles ar G embedded in it as low down as 
Immljim-ka Kote. The mountains that edge the river for some distance on the west 
hank are of limes tone formation, containing large quantities of shelly remains. They 
nse about 2,000 feet above the river, or 3,000 from the e™. From their neighbour- 
inud the first mew is had of the Salt Range, lying eiwl of the Indus ; end the Kala- 

bag| L Mills, I annex a Sketch of the most prominent portion of the former. (Mde 
cticct No. 3 p} v 

Inundation-. In the £iftvr Khail Country, the outer or permanent bank of the 
nver measured 33 feet in height. Between Kalibagh and Dbern Jsmari Khan the bed 
ol the Indus is everywhere equally well defined, and in this portion of the river's 
course the only inundation that occurs u a smalt local tract in the neighbourhood 

ot i’almrpoor, where the high bint has been worn dow n by the drainage of the 
mount ai tia. r 
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REMARKS TO SHEET No. 4 OF LIEUTENANT WOOD'S CHART OF THE 

INDUS. 

From Attack to Kalabagh p independent of th* ranges mimed after these places, the 
river cuts through three principal ridge#, and winds Among- smaller ones for the entire 
distance. Where the hills fall back* the river 1 # banks still continue steep, and are 
much cut up by torrent coarse*. From the Attack range to the Hurroo river the 
banks are shelving, and pebbly. 

The general direction of the ridgy chain#, save that of KalabAgh, is east and west. 
The Salt Range, after crowing to the we#t bank of the Indus, takes a curve to the 
nor tli, and sends out a spur equally large to the SW. Below Attock the strata of the 
slate are vertical, and appear to dip at about At NiLaub a dork blue limestone 
succeed# the slate p and the river for a considerable distance winds in a westerly direc¬ 
tion through its largest valley. In aiuneroua places the limestone La covered with red 
sandstone. On the latter vegetation is scant p but the former produces the Foolabush 
in abundance. This wood make# an excellent fuel, but is two small anil crooked for 
other purposes. At Dooudec and DooLlli? similar ridges cross the river, but no very 
high hills occur till Katahagh is approached. Here there is a similar range to that of 
Nihaub p and on a projecting shoulder of it is the site of Dang-ghot, an ancient place of 
ionic celebrity in the early annals of Hindoostan. 

Below Attock the width of the river (when bridged) i#5d0 feet p and it# depth 10 
fathoms. Lower down, its bud is much more contracted. Between Knlahagh and 
Attock the greatest depth of water is 106 feet. The bottom La rocky throughout, 

Section of the River $ Retijn the Month of Auputt, at Kutabagk ; iFidih 491 yard* ; 

Current o Amt9* 

West Bank ; 4} 3; 7 TH 5| 3J 3 2+ H 1* 1 1 1 J + fathoms, 

FtaaiiB, 


Kalaboffh to Attach. 
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1UVER INDUS. 


CHAPTER I. 

OF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE CHART OF THE RIVER INDUS, 

The basis of the work is lire position of Goree Barce, a port at iho 
mouth of ihc Indian that, according to Lieutenant Oarless 1 late survey 
of the Sindian Coast, lies in Lai. 24 & 13' 20* N,, long. 67° 2i> f E, 

From Goree Barcc Upwards the stations used in the construction of 
tire chart were fixed by means of their Latitude and longitude. The 
bitter was determined by two excellent, chronometers made by McCabe ; 
but as the reliance to be placed upon these instruments depends on die 
regularity of their going, I must refer for further particulars to Tabic 
No. I of the Appendix* 

Wherever the Mission halted a sulUcient number of days, I embraced 
the opportunity to examine the rates of the watches; and evidence of 
the attention paid to this particular subject will be found in Tabic 
No. If, of the Appendix, wherein is embodied the position of a few of 
the primary points employed in the formation of the chart, and which arc 
numbered and retained in the accompanying copy. 

Between Mithen and A itock the altitude of the sun w ould not admit 
of noun observation, and resort was therefore hud to double altitude for 
determining the parallels of latitude* 

The stations fixed by celestial observations were afterwards con¬ 
nected by pro tract ion. There has been no attempt at a trigonometrical 
survey, and beyond having correctly traced the general course nf the 
river, and astronomically determined the position of the towns upon its 
banks, 1 do nut profess to have dune more in the way of mapping than 
Lieutenants Burncs and DeLHo&le, 

As 1 ran add nothing to tile topography of the bonks of the Indus, 
south of its confluence with the Punjaub rivers* I have not consul ere d 
it accessary to construct a map of that portion of its course which has 
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ill re ady been laid down by officers whose opportunities of Observation 
ware on this bead at least equal to mine ;• I have, however, corrected 
the errors in the position of the principal towns, some of which, in 
longitude, were eighteen miles oat, and when a more perfect knowledge 
of the Valley of the Indus shall call for an improved map of the river 
and surrounding countries, Table No. 111.f will be useful in its 
construction. 

Prom Milken upwards the case is widely different. The upper course 
of tkie Indus had not been examined prior to the advance of the present 
Mission. Mr. Elplunstone had, indeed, crossed the river, but save an 
account of its channels at one particular spot (Ksiheree) nothing was 
satisfactorily known of the rest of its course, so that, had my know¬ 
ledge of the river been even more imperfect than it is, I should have 
considered myself bound to attempt its delineation, The errors of 
geographical position of the towns in this portion of its course were%t,r) 
considerable, but for their exact amount, I refer to Table No. IV. in 
the Appendix. 

There is one subject which, though it makes no show upon the chart, 
I am anxious should be understood, and that is the navigable capabili¬ 
ties of the river. To this point my attention has been nnremitted ; and 
the opinions promulgated in the accompanying Report are the result of 
much inquiry, and a careful examination of its clurnneis, They may be 
less favourable Ilian was expected, but it is something to know the 
actual state of a question that Ims already produced some controversy. 


CHAPTER II. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE HlVEIt INDUS. 

This Report is confined to the navigable Indus, or that portion of the 
river lying between the sea and Altock. 

Throughout the whole of this distance the river is known as the 
Sind. Sometimes it is called the Attock, bin this latter designation is 
local in its application. I have retained both, and apportioned them as 
follows:— 

The Lower Sind or Indus extends from the sea to Bukkur. 

The Upper Sind or Indus from Bukkur to Kalabagh, 

The Altock from Kalabagh to Attock. 

By dividing the river into these sections, each is made to mark certain 
important alterations in the navigable character of the stream. 

* Lieutenant Dedicate travelled on land from Hyderabad to KhjrpoOr, 
t See Appendix. 
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ft may here be premised that of the course of the river north of Attack 
tmr knowledge is confessedly superficial. A few miles above that 
fortress the Indus ceases to he navigable* hut not before it has received, 
in the Kabool river, a tributary that further extends the advantage of 
water carriage to the west, the most important ot all directions. 

Source. —To what Lieutenants Barnes and Macartney have written 
on the subject l have nothing to add: unless Moorcmffs Travels settle 
the question, the source of the Indus is still a problem to be solved. 

In the plain above A I lock the Indus is divided into many branches, 
hut abreast of that fort they all unite* One deep, narrow, clear blue 
stream shoots rapidly past, and at once entering the hills, disappears 
from sight. Among hilly groups it winds to Kalahogh* At Mtikkud 
the channel widens, and the expanded river flows quietly forward with 
a lessened velocity, and reduced depth. On escaping from its rocky bed, 
the river enters a level country, through which it winds onward to die 
sea. Its boundaries are now those of the valley ; the Soolimtui Mountains 
arc on one side and the Indian Desert on the other. 

Length of Course *—From the sea to Attock the distance 

in a straight line is ...... .... * „ .. *..***.*., 648 mileg. 

By the river it is increased to. ******. **..**..*.»*.**. 942 ,, 

Breadth of the Stream . — The width of the surface water in ifie dry sea¬ 
son varies from 480 to 1.600 yards; the usual width is about G80 yards. 

Depth .-—When the river is in full freshes twenty-four feet, but in an 
opposite season of the year nine, twelve, thirteen, and fifteen feet arc I fie 
usual maxima of its soundings. The greatest depth of water in the 
Indus occurs between Kalabagh and Attock, — one hundred and eighty- 
six feel have been here sounded. 

Velocity . — Seven knots an hour In the freshes* and three when the 
river is low. It is scarce necessary to remark that the three last items 
arc very inconstant: at no two places arc the measurements exactly 
alike; nor do they continue the same atone place for a single week. 
A more particular account of these will be found upon the sheets of the 
chart, and under the next head* 

Fall per mite * — From Attock to Kalabugh .***.... 20 inches. 

Kalabagh to Mitluu ....-..■■+* **.*-■*.**.».**** 8 ,, 

M i ttun to Sea* «***..*** .. - * f *..**-. . *.* 6 ,, 

Discharge, per second : — 

Maximum (in August).. .. .* 446,089 cubic feet. 

Maximum (in December) , , 40,857 n 

Annual discharge.**,.*..** 5,383,600,934,400 „ 

Or 150,212,079,(142 tons avoirdupois. 

* The fait of the river from Ml! tun It* the sea w fro® C a [Uiiu Bmmv MuttOi* of the 
Kudus. 

T3* 
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Power of Transport .—Rolled pebbles do not occur in the bed of the 
Indus below Chandia-kc-Kote, a village five miles south of Kalabagh, 
Above Kote, though pot below it* the .sand of the Indus is searched for 
gold. This precious ore is also found at Dhcra fsmael Khan, but 
not in Lhe river ; it is washed down by the mins from the 9oo liman Moun* 
tains. Pebbles also occur at a certain spot in the river below Hyderabad 
in Lower Sind, but they can be traced to bilk in the neighbourhood. 

Height of the River** Banks.— Assuming* for the purpose of explana¬ 
tion* that the source and the embouchure of lhe Indus are upon the 
same level, the river in its long course may be said to have two 
maxima of rise: these are shown in the annexed sketch, where the 
measurements are those of the stream when in full flood. 

The rise between Kalabagh and Altock cannot be called natural, - It 
is caused by the contracted bed into which the stream is here thrown 
among the mountains. The rise at Hyderabad is the result of a carefully 
kept daily registers but at the other places this item has been deduced 
from an examination of the river’s banks, and the best information I 
could procure. 

Colour and Temperature ,—To Bhera Ismael Khan the water of the 
Indus is of a lead colour; below that town it becomes of a dirty 
whitish yellow, tinged with red. In the freshes the red tint is height* 
eucd* but the general colour continues the same* Between Attack and 
Mitlnn all the streamlets that fall into the Indus are of a bright red, 
save the Hurroo and Tdc, which have pebbly beds, and clear water. 


Temperature of the River Indus. 
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CHAPTER III. 

NAVIGABLE CHARACTER OF THE RIVER INDUS- 

Between the sen and Attack the facilities for navigation are not every¬ 
where equally great, they vary with the stale of the river ? bed. As 
an acquaintance with the one may eon tribute to a knowledge of the 
ether, I shall apportion the river into sections* corresponding toils capa¬ 
bilities, and after indicating ihe character of each division, append a 
figure explanatory of the present method of navigating ihe slrcamu 
The Delta, as high as the influence of the tide extends.—There will 
always be an ample depth of water for even vessels of a greater draft 
than those elsewhere described as the best and only boats suited to the 
river under all circumstances. It reaches to Nooroo Kan and, a village 
on the left bank of the river* below Tatla; but above this navigation is 
Intricate, nor does it materially improve till beyond the Delta. This is 
owing to Ihe great expansion of the river's bed, where, among the numer¬ 
ous channels that present themselves, it Is not always an easy matter 
to select the right erne ; no great inconvenience is felt cm this score by 
the vessels now upon the river* for whether they ascend it laden or in 
ballast, dragged by the traek^rope or propelled by the breeze, their pro* 
gress is so slow that they may be said to feel every inch of the way.* 
From the D*lta lo Sthw&n *—This is the best portion of the river* 
and the Pulla fisherman, aa he floats down ihe centre of the stream, 
proclaims this fact The pole* to the lower extremity of which his net 
Is fastened, measures from sixteen to twenty-two feet, and according aa 
this may be in March or in August, either eight or fifteen feet of its 
entire length is immersed in the water. Two rocky ledge* occur in 
this seel ion : both project from the right bank of the river, and are 
found, one under the village of Jcrkhs, and the dlher at the north end of 
the Ililaya reach ; both are under water in the swell* 

Sehwan to Roree or Bukkur.—As ihe character of the last section 
was determined by the avocations of the fisherman, 00 may be that of 
this one. The fishing pole is no longer in general use ; hut, among the 
shallows in the middle of the stream, men armed with creels, shaped 
like inverted cones, may be seen busy at work ensnaring the Pulla fish* 
Here, then, it may be presumed the depths are too irregular for the 
employment of the former method. Such is the cause, and thus does 
the practice of the fisheries upon the river become an Index to the state 
of its navigation. 

Bukkur to iUiHtut.—A great change here takes place In the character 
* Sec Appendix Table No. V.. for ihe of tbU ami alter *ection*l diiriiicrai. 
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of the river. The stream at Horae, though it may at some place* be 
found in a single bed, is more often divided into two or more parallel 
branches, from 400 yards to four miles apart; where the former is 
the cose (at Mithcnkutc, and for some distance below it, for example) 
the chan nets are more mazy and intricate than where its volume, as in 
the latter instance, is apportioned among a number of branches. These 
changes in the configuration of the river are met by corresponding 
alterations in the build of the boats, A new description of vessel, called 
a Zohmfc, of a less draft than the Doondcc, is now the common cargo 
boat: where the other is retained its size is reduced, Doondces, it 
will be hereafter shown, requiring five feet and half an inch water to 
float in, arc in use upon the river below Bukkur, but above that fort 1 
have mot met a single boat of it draft exceeding three feet nine inches. 

MU tun to Kalabttgh .—The Indus in this section, as high as Dhcra 
Ismael Khan, is equally well suited to navigation, though not better 
titan that lost described ; it also in some degree resembles that section 
in its parallel branches, and broad bed. Between IHiera Ismael Khan 
and Knlabagh the difficulties of the navigation increase. 

Kaiabagh to Attack .—The downward voyage may be made through¬ 
out the year, but from April lo October the passage is hazardous, and 
rarely attempted. Brats at all seasons may ascend as high as Sharkec, 
a village on the right bank of the river, u few miles nbove Mnkkud ; 
but between that and Aliuck the upward navigation of the Indus is 
restricted to the winter months, and even then a boat must httve a 
double crew, and be of a build that does not obtain below Knlabagh, 
tailed a Dugga. Fora description of this vessel sec Chapter VII. of 
this Report. 


CHAPTER IV. 

« 

OF TI1E SOUNDINGS IN INDIAN MYERS. 

After having sketched tltc greatest nnvigabte capabilities of the 
Indus from tltc draft of its boats, tt will not be necessary to enlarge in 
this place on the nalnrc of the soundings. South of Mithcnkole, 1 have 
inserted, under sectioned heads, specimens enough to show the character 
of the channels,* and from Mitlnn upwards, the accompanyingf chart 
must be referred in: a table marked maximum, minimum, &c. is quite 
the thing for a thcriuomelrical register ; but such a formula for sound¬ 
ings, when applied to an Indian river, mars its own object, unless, 
indeed, it be based upon the accumulated experience of years. That 
1 do not therefore crowd these pages with figures is from a firm 

* Stv Ajijiudu, Title No, V. t At page 543. 
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conviction of their ittuiility. They sire, in fact, positively injurious ; for 
wht'n a practical man at a distance casts his eyes over the contents of 
a tabic purporting to give the soundings in a river’s channel, and finds 
the least depth to be two fathoms, he very naturally concludes that a 
boat constructed to draw only nine feet will navigate the said river. 
No conclusion could be more erroneous: the reasoning is suited to 
the equable streams of the New World, but not applicable to the ever- 
changing channels of our Indian rivers. To what other causes can we 
attribute that crude digeqj of a prospectus for introducing steam upon 
the Indus for commercial purposes, dial lately reached ibis country 
from England, authenticated by names of the very first rank and 
respectability in the mercantile world ? One of the articles in the 
proposed Joint Slock Company provided for stationing a ship of one 
thousand tons (an old East Indiaman) as a depot inside the river:—such 
n vessel could hardly come in sight of the Sindian Coast* Lieutenant 
Carless’ survey of the mouths of the river has made us acquainted 
with their actual condition, and in another part of this Report I have 
staled what should be the draft of Indus steamers,* and this decision is 
the result of a most careful examination of the river, both in the dry 
season and daring its freshes. 


CHAPTER V. 

OF Tilt: MODE OF navigating THE RIVER INDUS. 

The diagram on the opposite page represents a reach of the rivet 
below Sell wan. The better to illustrate the figure 1 shall suppose a 
boat deeply laden at the village Y is about to start on the downward 
voyage; and that her Mecrbar, or man in charge of the boat, is a stranger 
to the river. Leaving the village, lie would doubtless take the large 
channel, indicated by the waved arrows,' without regarding, if 
indeed they had been seen, the numerous offsets on the right hand. 
When abreast of the shoal S, a decrease in the depth of water would 
for the first time apprise him of his having lost (lie fair channel; and 
shortly after this intimation had been received the boat would ground 
on the bar G. Now by inspecting the sketch it will be seen, that 
between the villages N and Y ihc deep channel has shifted from the 
left to the right bank of the river. The altera lion has been effected by 
the silent drainage of the lateral channels O, P, E, ami 1), and by the 
unperceived departure of a large body of water over the bar, exte nding 
from $ to C, into the backwater. F, E is the passage that llm boat 


See Chapter VHI. of this Kiport* 
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s- 11 cj 11 ] 41 Ianvo pursued; hut this knowledge could only have been the 
result of a previous careful examination, appearances at starting being 
decidedly in favour of channel IX The nature of these changes will be 
rendered still more evident by inspecting a section of the rivers bed. 
Take for example the following :— 

1st Chmwvl -m3 {Thuuicli 

3 -Hi 4] i i i i i i i i i i 'u u 2 2 i 2 *T? 

3rd CLmiiihcI. 

lllilMlH 1 1} i± lj 3 3i 1 fathoms. 

Such a line of soundings is not uncommon* though this one differs 
from the usual sec I ion in having an additional channel, two being the 
more usual number. The June I ion of these is not effected a t & 
particular spots but is* on the contrary* the result of a favourable course 
of many miles* during the whole of which distance the change is 
gradually being effected. They thus imperceptibly glide into each 
other* and should the channel selected by a bout descending the river 
be that which the stream is in the net of abandoning, she must be moved 
into the new formed channel as soon qs q decrease of soundings gives 
warning of the fact. Now it is deserving of remark, that when the 
necessity of change first becomes apparent, there Is seldom more than 
three quarters of a fathom of water on the spot separating the channel*. 
Whether alterations in the channels of other large rivers are brought 
about in a similar manner, I ain nol aware; but this peculiarity, if it 
can be so termed, is familiar to the boatmen upon ihe Indus, and with a 
description of their manner of meeting it* and the precautionary measures 
to which it gives rise, I would conclude this notice of its navigation. 

No vessel with cargo on board makes a downward voyage unaided 
by a pilot boat: it is* called here Sooee* or guide. These are small 
cheap skiffs, managed by a couple of men* one of whom, standing on a 
platform in the bows, gives the dopih of water* while the other with his 
scull oyer the stern a leers Ihe boat. Cheap as the services of a pilot 
may be had, the protracted length of the voyage makes it a burden too 
weighty for a single cargo lo bear, and the custom therefore is for boats 
to drop down the river in fleets or by divisions, when Sooes become so 
multiplied that to every two or three large boats a tender is attached* 
Grain being the only freight, all shipments are made sit slated 1 seasons 
of the year, and as the quantity of corn prod uced on the banks of the 
Indus in autumn far exceeds that cut down in spring* the winter fleet 
outnumbers in an equal proportion that which takes its departure about 
midsummer* In February 1S37* when the river was at its lowest level, 

1 counted forty-two grain-laden boats pass Schwan, on their way to 
Hyderabad* whither the surplus produce of the upper provinces is yearly 
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exported. The largest of these beats drew five feel and half an inch 
of water, and the maimer of conducting the fleet wo* a* follows:—When 
the day’s slags had been fixed, a detachment uf Soocs went ahead to 
sound, into each boat there being, besides her own small complement, 
lwo or more of the doondee men. If the channel is clear, the extra 
portion of the pilot boats 1 crew hasten to rejoin their vessels by land. 
On their arrival, all is bustle and noise in (he fleet: the fastenings of 
the boats are cast off; the oars are plied, and the huge hulk, preceded by 
her guide, sheers out into the slream- If the Meerbars have confidence 
in tiie channels, and the wind be fair,a large square sad is set, and the 
unwieldy doondee, deep though she be, outstrips her tender, and seems 
To skim the surface of the water. Such a fleet in mol ion is worth seeing: 
first the large white sail of the headmost boat is discovered at the lop 
of the reach ; then another and another drop through, till the surface of 
The river becomes studded with thc^e uncouth, yet really interesting 
objects. As may be supposed, this mode of navigation is tedious, the 
daily Mages not averaging more than from leu lo twenty miles; delays, 
too, are not unfrequent in the dry season, but never exceed fifteen days, 
and rarely extend lo half that number. When there is a prospect of a 
long detention, it is customary for large boats to transfer a portion 
of their cargo into smaller one?, and lake it on board again when the 
shoal water is past. In high winds, the boats remain fast by the bank 
of the river. The two following tables ore inserted In illustration of the 
above remarks:— 

Tables showing the Cargo Draft of the largest Boats up&n the Indus t miith 
the least Water in the continuous Channel during the Season of 1837. 


Draft of Boats. Cjiaxael. 


CM of Boats. 

C- Draft 

Gu'nwnJm abovr 
Water huo- 


PttaML 


1st Class. + > 

Fret, \w> 

5 OV 

10 inches. 


Gonloo . . < .... 

F«W 

3 

8 

2 ml do. * , 
3rd do. * + 

4 

9 

9 ditto. 

9 ditto. 


Li lloug.. + * . 

4 

4 

4 

3 


Mvo Ottft.......... 

4 

8 

4th do, ,. 

3 

3 

7 ditto* 


Ueeklpoor ..*,***... 

4 

l 

5th do* .. 

3 

0 

54- ditto. 


k ai ra. . . . r . .. (..#+*. 

4 

8 


The places in the above table arc all situated between Sehwan and 
Roree, but they furnish a good example of the depth in other sections. 

Boats descending- in the freshes proceed as above described. In this 
season the length of the voyage is much shortened, though attended with 
considerably more risk : a pilot is still required; but a previous exami¬ 
nation of the channels h not always considered necessary. The 
foil owing table gives a statement of the downward voyage at opposite 
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fttumHis of the year: it embraces the whole navigable extent of the rivor, 
nmJ includes pilotage, where such a custom pie vails. The voyages are 
slid] as are rarely performed by Sind boats even when the river is 
dear, and oilier circumstances favourable :— 


The Don'award Voyage. 


Stages, 

DrrgwoiJ 

Fi 

eibp 4 

PEIdlflgc. 

Attack to KtliiljJgh . .. ,.. 

1 + 

day. 

1 

dny. 


Hi. 

Knliibngli to Dheni Jimnel K hn» ............. 

7 

dnvs, 

2 

djiys. 


li 

Dhern Jsmnd Khun to Dhern Glmzee Klma i + 

to 

do. 

o 

do* 


G 

lhu L rn Ghnzee Khan to M it tun. 

J 

do. 

do. 


3 

Mittun In Rorce .. 

S 

do. 


do. 

About 

IS 

flnrEC to Sdiwitn . ***,*+*.... 

m 

1 

do. 

i 

do. 

About 

10 

SelivL'Aia to [1 vderabad. ....... *., * *. 

3 

do. 

L> 

do. 

About 

12 

11 v tleni bud to Sea T *. T . . r , . r „. .. + „ , 

U 

do + 

2 

do. 

Abu «t 

1? 

Total + .. 

-11 days. 

20 drtTS. 




The upward voyage is performed by the aid of the wind and track - 
rope. This last mode of procedure is slow* bill certain, and averages 
about eight kos or thirteen miles a day ; with a strong favourable breeze 
the daily progress is increased to twelve and eighteen h>s r The 
prevailing winds during the year, and their consequent influence on 
the navigation of the river, are given under the next head ; and it w ill 
there be seen that the freshes, far from presenting any obstacle to the 
upward voyage, sire more favourable to il than otherwise. During their 
continuance a south wind blows from the eea To Kalabugb, and though 
less steady upon the Upper Indus than in the lower part of the river, it 
is a great service to navigation, since the time consumed by an up-river 
voyage in the dry season may be stated as one-half in excess of that 
required to perform it in Ihe swell. Subjoined is a table showing the 
relative time occupied by the voyage at opposite seasons of the year:— 


The Upward Voyage, 


Sragia. 

Dry geuem. 

Fnahu» 

Seaport to Hyderabad .. 

15 dnvs. 

8 do. 

14 do. 

14 do. 

10 do. 

19 do. 

12 do. 

15 do. 

7 day it. 

4 do. 

7 do, 

<1Jt do. 

4 do. 

HI do, 

1 do. 
Impracticable. 

Hyderabad to Schwaii ......... + . 

SeWm to Roree + * „. Tr . . . 

Korce toMittun..... 

Mitriiik to Dhoti Ghftzee Khan . . ... 

Dhem Gbtie* Ktina to Dhora Isnrarl Klmn. *....., 
Ilhera Ismael Khan to Kdaba^b ... 

Kiil&bftgti to Auock .,..... 

. 

Total.. .. j 

i 10? day*. i 

451 days. 
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Of the foregoing tables it may be remarked, that under a different 
management the number of days occupied in performing the voyages, 
especially up river in the dry reason* will be much reduced : at pre¬ 
sent, time ia no object to the Sindian, and beside?, he loads his boat so 
deep that the ripple caused by only a moderate breeze endangers her 
safety. 


CHAPTER YL 

OF THE WINDS AND WEATHER IN THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS. 

The prevailing winds upon the Indus conform to the direction of the 
river, blowing for six months up the stream, and as many down it. 
From April to September the breeze is southerly, and during ihe other 
months of the year it comes from the north ■ an east wind of twelve 
hours* continuance is rarely felt. When a change in the prevailing 
direction takes place T the wind veers by the west. From 10 v* m* to noon 
of the following day, the wind is usually fresh; the afternoon and 
evening are often oppressive, for want of the usual breeze : this last 
remark is, however, more especially applicable to the weather on the 
Upper Indus* In Lower Sind it is aflen just the reverse, the breeze 
there freshening up about 3 p. m* However warm the day may have 
been, the nights, with few exception^ are cool. A more particular 
account of the prevailing winds will be found in the annexed table 


Fre V a i t inff tVinds, 


limit*- 

1 Xortb. 

South. 

Cftl m ajid Variable. 

Jjimmrv .. i*.* . kk**»*u** 

29 

2 


F&b F DUTY.. * . . . 

22 

6 


JlJitrch . . .. . 

17 

13 


April ... 

7 

13 

i 

Mny ... 

1 

29 

i 

JllUg . . . ... . ... 

28 

(5 

M 

Julv..,.__ ___.. .... 


28 

3 

. - 

iT.Tili . .. 

Sup tem ber ...». P * *»+ - ■ n * - -... 

6 

11 

24 

4 

■ if 

October .... 


m ■ > 

November _ r _. + ...,.... 



m ■ + 

December . . . . . * 

::: 

■■ ■ • 



The South Wind .—It reaches Knlabagh, at the entrance of the 
mountains, and lost year was as fresh and steady upon the Lppcr as on 
the Lower Indus. This wind is believed by the boatmen of the latter to 
cease at Sell wan, and in my Report on the inundation of 1836, I 
74$ 
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men no net] the circnm stance. Such however, is not exactly the case, 
Sonlli of Sc h wan a spur from the Hala Mountains comes down upon 
the Influx which interrupts Ihc breeze, and turns it off from the river, so 
that above the town for many miles* calms and sultry weather are 
characteristic of a season remarkable at other places for the steadiness 
of the prevailing wind. Yet, though this peculiarity is thus shown to 
be Local, another cireumstance leads me to think {contrary to my own 
experience) that the south wind is less fresh upon the Upper Indus than 
lower down the river. Above Eorec the boats have but a single reef- 
band in their sails, while at Hyderabad it is do uncommon sight to see 
them scudding before the breeze with their sails double* and even 
triple-reefed. 

The North Wind is not so steady as the south, but is of toner more 
violent while it lasts : clouds of sand darken the air s and compel the 
trackers to bring their boat to the bank. This wind is cold ;—in 
November, December, January, and February, the thermometer at 
sunrise is often but a few degrees above ibe freezing-point. During the 
season that northerly winds prevail, gales from the south are not unfre- 
quent: these are always scarce* and usually last three days. The 
change is marked by cloudy, rainy weather, lightning, and thunder. 

Variable Winds .—During those sultry breezes that follow the daily 
lulling of the prevailing wind, the calm is often agreeably broken by 
light breezes off the river. These are seldom sufficiently strong or 
lasting to benefit navigation, but in tempering the heat of the alma* 
sphere* and conducing to the healih of the numerous tribes that dwell on 
the banks of this river, they serve an important purpose. 

Storms .—-Pleuly of warning is always given, and ample time afforded 
to secure the boat, which should be either done under the weather bank 
of the river, or the lee side of an island or sandbank: an unsheltered 
position in deep water, with the open river to windward, generally 
settles the fate of an Indus boat. If loaded, she at once fills and goes 
down } and if empty, the shaking produced by a short chopping &ca soon 
opens the seams of a vessel that has no beams to hold her frame 
together. In a river, danger from this cause may appear slight; but 
when the si ream and wind are opposed to each other* a short breaking 
sea is formed, that will swamp a six-oared cutter at a grappling* Most 
of the boat?: lo&t in the Indus are wrecked in the manner here 
described. Gale* of wind are experienced throughout the whole lino 
of the Indus; they are more frequent near the mountains than in the 
neighbourhood of the sea. 
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CHAPTER YU. 

OF TOE BOATS UPON THE It ITER INDUS. 

The boats upon ibe Indus are of simple cons! ruction* and their figure 
is, perhaps, the best that could be given, considering the kind of 
navigation In which they are employed. They ate easily constructed* 
not very expensive* and for stowage of cargo no form could be belter 
devised. Their proportions, though not elegant* arc pleasing; and 
tracking or under sail, their appearance Is pretty. The employment of 
the Indus craft is confined to harvesting tlio crops, serving the ferries* 
and keeping large towns in fuelfor these purposes the supply is 
ample. 

Between the sea and Attack two kinds of vessels are in use, — the 
Zohrnkon the Upper, and the Boondec upon the Lower Indus, In boats 
belonging to the latter class, a slight difference in the build gives rise 
to a further classification* and of this description of vessel the Mohana 
(boatman) enumerates more than one variety"; but before particulariz¬ 
ing each* a description of the Doondee is necessary. Her good and 
bad qualities are shared alike by them all, and ihe following naliee of 
this boat is* therefore* applicable to every vessel upon the river:— 

Form* axd Method of C^NsTitrcnoN, 

The bulb or body of the boat* is formed by the junction of throe 
detached pieces* namely two side?* and a bottom,—at variance with our 
id cap of naval architecture: ihe three parts arc first separately completed, 
and then brought together* as a cabinet-maker does the sides of a box. 
The junction is thus effected : when each of the three parts that are 
to form the whole is complete in itself* the sides are carried to the 
bottom of the boat, and at once secured, by crooked pieces of limber, to 
the Hat future boitom of the doondee. To bring the bow anti stern up 
to the corresponding part si of the sides more difficult, and to effect, 
this many days are necessary. Where the bow and the stern are to rise, 
the planks arc lubricated ’with a certain composition, which gives them 
a tendency to curve upwards, and this is further increased by the 
application of force. The extremes thus risen, a tackle l s stretched 
between them* and by a constant application of the healing mixture* 
and a daily pull upon the purchase* they ri^e to the required angle, and 
arc secured to the side, while an advantageous curve is imparted by 
this process to ihe planks in the boat's bottom. The how of the doondee 
is a broad inclined planc + making an angle of about 20° with the surface 
of I lie water. The stern is of the same figure* but an blends double the 
angle. 


Td the flight curve in her bottom plunks she is indebted for the fol¬ 
lowing advantages; in descending a river, should she strike upon a 
sandbank, the boat tarns like a top, and presents no stationary point for 
the stream to act against * A merely flat-bottomed vessel would probably 
show her broadside, and the stronger the current was running, the 
greater would be the difficulty in getting such a boat again into deep 
water. Thus, in a situation where the doondee experiences but a little 
inconvenience, and occasionally, it may be* a few hours* detention, a 
boat of another and but slightly altered form would be very awkwardly 
placed, though her safely might not be actually endangered. 

In passing through eddies, the common or wedge d-shaped bow dip a 
considerably, while the form of the doondee* S prow has a tendency to 
lighten her draft; and the more rapid the current, or the greater her 
velocity, the more buoyant she floats. 

When forced end on against the river's bank,—an accident which the 
defective steerage of the doondee renders of frequent occurrence in 
tracking,—the form of her bow, where the bank is not too high, parries 
the violence of the shock. 

A greater defect in the common wedged-shaped bow for river navi, 
gation (at least iu those of the Indus, where the current is very 
irregular) is the surface it presents for currents or cross cnrrenls to act 
against: these force the beat from her course, and deprive the helm of 
its power. In tracking this is often seen, and I can remember rather 
a ludicrous instance which occurred to the Indus steamer, whilst coming 
tip the river to Hyderabad, in 1835- The day to which I allude, it was 
necessary to second the power of the engine by a tracking party on 
shore, and a number of Hindoo countrymen were employed for this 
purpose. All went well till the bow of the boat got inclined to the 
direction of the current, when out she shot like an arrow into the 
stream, and with her dragged the trackers. Casting off the drag-rope 
prevented accident* but the situation la which it left the Hindoos was 
not a little grotesque : between the firm ground and the river lay a 
strip of recently placed alluvium, and In this the Sindcea were planted, 
at various depths from the middle downwards. 

The present great defect in the form of the doondee is bad steerage ; 
by rounding her quarter, and making other judicious alterations, this could 
be improved. To fit them for conveying merchandize, they require 
to be stronger built, and for the convenience of the merchant to have 
better accommodation ,—in fact, to be restored to the slate in which an 
early traveller, Captain Hamilton, describes them, when trade flourished 
by the Indus, and its arrangements were such as to attract the notice 
of an intelligent European. 
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Ria OF TUE J3ojvf$. 

The musts are poised upon strong beanie resting athwart the gun- 
waks: moving on this fulcrum, their management ia easy, and the 
masts can be lowered down or placed upright at pleasure. The sail is 
hoisted behind, in preference to before the mast, fur several reasons; the 
principal of which is, that as the boat sails only with a favourable wind, 
it is never necessary to brace or haul upon the yard, and fewer Imuds 
suffice to manage the boat. 

The Jumptes is the Siate barge of the Sind Ameers, and is used by 
them and their principal officers on all occasions, whether of business 
or pleasure. Perhaps the appearance of this boat, as she npprgches the 
capital, is more characteristic of the Indus and of Sind than aught else 
to be seen in the country. On this day her Meerbar puts on clean 
clothes, and the national cap, received from the Ameers ia a recent 
river excursion « the bright hues of the cap, formed of the gaudiest 
coloured chintz, vie with those of a Kilmarnock bonnet, or a Paisley 
tartan. The crew arc dressed becoming the occasion, and as they bend 
to the track-rope, the breeze distends their ample robes, and a further 
character of stateliness is imparted to the jumptee. Large red Hags 
wave over her stern, and from The raking masts streams a long party- 
coloured pennant, that anon skims the water as the breeze lulls and 
freshens, In the bow of the boat is a small crimson pavilfion, in 
which royalty reclines, and in the other extreme of the vessel a roomy 
cabin of elaborately carved work for its numerous attendant The 
slcersman, on an elevated platform, stands out in bold relief, and, 
while he guides the boat, encourages the trackers. The jumpiee's crew 
are a noisy set, but, for aged men, wonderfully good-humoured : they 
are divided into two garage or Watches, and are as partial to a cup of 
good bang as sailors are to grog, These bouts are decked, and of con¬ 
siderable tonnage. One, which I saw at Hyderabad, measured 120 feet 
over all, with a beam of eighteen and a half fee*.; her draft of water 
was two feet six inches; she pulled six oars, and had a crew of thirty 
men. They are built of Malabar teak, chiefly at the ports of Mnghribee 
and Kurachee* J u m p tees a re seldom, lost; theonly danger to which they 
are liable is that of having their bottom pierced by sunken trees. Their 
more substantial build keeps the frame of the boat together in situations 
where the poor pieced-shell of a doondee would fall asunder 

The Doondee is the cargo-boat of Bind, her principal and almost her 
sole employment being The transport of grain- 

The GowtdL —This, again, is the ferry-boat of Sind ; her construction 
adapts her for this service, and for conveying horses up and down the river. 
From her great beam and high draft of water she is a faster boat than 
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die doondee, In alt their excursions on the river, the Ameers are accom¬ 
panied by many boats of this description. The class is not numerous 
and most uf the boahe arc I bo properly of Government, 

The Doan da is common from the sea to Mittttu, and the boat most 
generally used in the fisheries both upon the river and its dumb (small 
lakes). It is the Smallest description of vessel upon the Indus, and at 
the sanioLimc one of the most useful. Two men are ample to its 
management} but a man and wife nre the usual crew. 

The Zokrnk .—What the doondec is in Sind the Zohruk is upon the 
Upper Indus, namely the common cargo-boat of the country. The 
planks of this vessel are held together by clamps instead of nails, and 
the junction is often neatly enough executed. This class of boats is not 
so strong as the doondee, but they sail faster, and draw- less water. 
They are more roomy than the doondee, and, though less adopted for 
the conveyance of goods* arc much superior for transporting troops. 

The Dttgg'a .—This is the clumsiest, rind at the same lime the strongest 
built boat upon ihe I ruin?. She is confined to that rocky and dangerous 
part of its course lying between Kalabagh and Attack. The form 
of the boat differs but slightly from that of the doondee; the dugga 
has neither mast nor sail. Her name is the Sindian word for a cow, 
and the awkward, sluggish motion of this boat shows that it bus not been 
misapplied. If the dugga drops down the river to Miitun, there she 
must remain, and be sold for whatever sum ishe will bring, for to drag 
her up against the stream to Kalabagh would cost more money in the 
hire uf men than the boat is worth. 

Management or the Boats. 

Under sail the very best of them will not lie within eight or nine 
points of the wind, 

Dropping down the river with a contrary wind, the mast is struck, 
the rudder is unshipped, and replaced by two sculls; should the wind 
blow strong, a boat without cargo can make no progress and the safety 
of one laden is endangered by the chopping sea it raises* 

Tracking is performed as follows:—The boat is provided with a track- 
repe at least a hundred Fathoms long. This is rove through the upper¬ 
most sheave-bote at the mast head* and the inner end fastened to the mil 
or platform on which the steersman is standing. On the hauling post, 
before the mast, ia a guy called a Lagh r Ebc lower end of which passes 
through a ring-bolt tn the bow of the boat; this guy is of as much 
ii till ly as ihe helm itself. Before the boat smrls* I he track-rope is 
middled, and the inner half coiled down under the feci of the steersman. 
One man is stationed by the guy, and the remainder of the crew toggle 
on to the shore pari of the line* Thus yoked* they march al the rate of 
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two miles an hour, up to 1 he knees, often higher* in water or In imuL 
Whilst thus advancing, the foremost tracker calh o«t n Shoal wafer”; 
on which the inner end of llie clog-rope is let go, the guy cased off, the 
helm put on one side or the other, ns the case may be, and the boat, 
thus relieved, avoids taking the ground, by shooting out into the stream/ 
The shoal past, the guy is shortened, the line again middled, and the 
crew advance at the same slow paee as before* Boats should have two 
track-ropes, and when Turning the bends of the reaches both should be 
on shore. They should also be provided with a heavy grapnel, to drop 
in the event of accident to the track-rope. The sleep bank in bends of 
the river should be avoided, for under it circles a current in a contrary 
direction to That of the main stream, the quick gyratory motion of which 
is constantly exerted to the destruction of the bank, and that of such 
boats as frequent it.* 

BoaT-BLLLDIKG MATEKlALS.-St GGESTIOKS* 

Boats are constructed according to established usage, which has Fixed 
a certain proportion between the beam and length of each boat* The 
tonnage is calculated on the boat 1 3 bottom from the point where the 
stem and stem rise,—-the angle at which it lakes place is matter of 
taiste: a high projecting stern improves the steerage, and a low bow gives 
speed. The banks of the kudus are deficient in almost every article 
used in constructing the boats on the river ; Lower Bind ls supplied 
with plank and spurs from the Malabar Coasi, and with coir and 
cordage from the same quarter* The Ameers of Hyderabad are, how¬ 
ever, the chief, almost The sole purchasers. The Mohana, unable to 
give the high price asked by Kutck boatmen for teak plank, exhibit 
both skill and ingenuity in building boats with timber of their own 
country ? s growth. For this the orchard b robbed, and the country for 
miles round laid under contribution. In the bottom of a single boat, 
teak, bai re, fir, babool, and the ktired tree are sometimes seen together, 
and in the same extent of workmanship six hundred and seventy-three 
patches have been counted. The Upper Indus is principally supplied 
from the banks of the Chenab, where the Talec tree, the Sissoo of 
Hindustan, is seen, with a trunk measuring twelve feel in circumference : 
three such trees furnish plank enough to build a large sized xohruk. 

The Altock boats arc built of good lir, brought down the Kabool 
river, and from the forest of the lower Himalaya. 

Ironwork .~The Lower Indus is supplied from Bombay, and the 
upper portion of the river from the mines of jlunoo and Bad jour. It is 

s. ** an c* Ample rtf dab iek Table No, VI. rtf ApprniUs, hfautr<t Hi TnvglltrtdtEri in the 

Rrd of the TodlUt" 
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customary to purchase the latter in the matrix, and to allow a percent¬ 
age to the blacksmith who smelts the ore, and works it up into nails, 

Corrffl^-e,—[ pon the Upper Indue the ropts is cither of hemp, ot 
formed from the culm of certain tall reedy grasses, very plentiful on 
the banks of this river. 

The tools of the Sind carpenter are as little diversified la form as 
those used by the same class of artificers in India. The absence of 
good material 1b work upon sharpens hb inventive powers, and gives 
a manual dexterity that improves the execution of whatever he may 
have to do when really good timber comes before him. If a curve is 
to be imparted to one, or a dozen planks mailed, chaff moistened with 
water is the Sindee carpenter's stove, or, what answers the purpose 
even still belter, the dung of animals, and more especially that of sheep. 

Teak-built boats are much prised by the Mohana, as are those of 
cedar and fir construction, which come from Find Dadun Khan, on the 
Jhdutn. Such boats, when well put together, will run forty years, but 
from seven to ten is the duration of those patched op with the jungle 
wood of the country ; and if care has not been used to see that the wood 
employed in her construction was originally well seasoned and select¬ 
ed, a less number of years brings on the decrepitude of age, when to' 
delay a thorough repair is to lose the boat. 

Adaptation of the Indus Boats for the transport of Military Stores,— 
They are not calculated to bear the weight of ordnance, such as a 
haltering train ; and at the present moment there is not a boat upon 
the river which a committee would declare efficient for the transport of 
these heavy guns. For this purpose, the boat should have a perfectly 
fiat bottom, that the weight of metal may be equally distributed over the 
immersed portion of the hull* The sided, too, require to be fixed to the 
bottom in a more secure manner than is at present customary. The knees 
which connect them should be formed of iron in preference to wood. 
If shot is to be carried* the bottom of the boat should be planked over 
the beams, as well as under them : the latter is all that is clone at 
present \ but if this is not guarded against, the nails will draw, and Ihe 
shot fall through. 

Should it become desirable to increase ihe amount of tonnage upon 
the Indus, boats could he bnijt at Bombay, Hyderabad in Sind, or Find 
Dadun Khan in the Timjaub: if at the former place, it would be 
advisable there only to prepare ihe frame, but to build the boat, that is 
put her together, in the river. Good artificers are to be had in the country, 
but the introduction of a few superior workmen from the Dockyard, with 
a clever Native foreman or overseer, would be necessary. A smith is 
an indispensable accompaniment, and when steamer? arc introduced, 
this establishment should, to be efficient, be possessed of science, 
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material, and skill; if Hyderabad were to be selected for building 
boat?, still all [he material must come from Bombay- if Find Dari tin 
Khan had the preference, a small supply of Cedar plank might be there 
calculated upon, and the sendees of better workmen than are to be 
procured in SincL 

Beni-hire .—In this charge there is some incongruity, yet it does not 
appear to exceed the rate of hire that prevails upon the Ganges.* 


CHAPTER VIII* 

OF STEAM VESSELS FOR THE INDUS. 

Naturally solicitous to be acquainted with the present stale ofinternal 
steam navigation upon the Ganges, ere presenting Government with 
the result of my experience on I hi* river, I addressed a letter, for¬ 
warding a list of queries on the subject, to Mr G, B. Greenlaw, of 
Calcutta, and through the kindness of that gentleman I have been 
favoured with the accompanying valuable report from the pen of 
Captain Johnstone* Controller of Government Steam-vessels, an officer 
more conversant with these mailers than any man in India. In 
submitting this document to His Lords!]ip the Governor General in 
Council, i will only remark, that in every essential point the class of 
vessels described by Captain Johnstone seems well suited to the Indus, 
and the economy that pervades the steam establishment upon the 
Gauges worthy of imitation here. 

Towards I he dose of the year lS3o* when the If ulus steamer arrived 
off Hyderabad, one of the Sind Ameers expressed a wish to be possess¬ 
ed of a similar, bnt a more powerful vessel. Captain Durnes, who was 
then at that Court, requested my opinion on the description of vessel 
best suited lo the Indus ; and from the reply to his communication the 
following paragraph is an extract, from which it will be observed, that 
I hod then fixed for the draft of an Indus steamer the exact number of 
inches which boats upon the Ganges draw 

u Para. 1L* In a preceding paragraph I stated powerful vessels 
were required Upon the Indus; the reason is this: in some parts of 
the stream the current has a velocity of five and six knots an hour.j- It 
will therefore be wise to posses a suflicienl power* since steam is now 
so under control that in the downward vogage* where accidents are 
more Liable to occur* it can be reduced at pleasure- But if the engines 

* Appendix, Tahirs Nfi*. Vtf r Till, ami TX M JW the tonnage, price* and hir* pf JndtL* 
t™Ur 

L 1 h* 1 -! not, whim tliin ttn written, *L-fia ihr luJria danaf iti frtdjav 

75 * 
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be originally too weak, a new boat is a costly remedy. Two feet six 
inches is a good draff of water* and ought not to be exceeded/ The 
boat to have great beam, not much length, and no keel" 

Remarks on the Steamboats of the Gan^es $ furnished hij their Controller? 

Captain Jomt&roifE* R. N. 

iE Four iron steamboats are now employed in inland communication. 
Each steamboat is 125 feet long over all, 22 feet broad, and tows an 
accommodation boat of the same length* and 20 feet broad* with a hold 
of 4 feet deep, capable of stowing 4,000 feet of cargo* weighing 40 tons; 
the boat draft, when so loaded, not exceeding thirty inches* The iron 
sides of the boat are five feel deep; above that is a light superstructure 
of wood in ilie accommodation boat between the deck which forms 
lhc hold, and the deck on which the crew and passengers walk \ ihe 
height is nearly seven feet* and the Included space from one end of the 
vessel to within twenty feel of the other or fore end Is divided ir.to 
cabins and dining rooms, ami fourteen cabins are available to 
passengers, four of 12 feel by ft, four of § by Si, and six of 8i by 6j ; a 
dining room 20 by 12; two bathing rooms ; two pantry or store *ronms T 
a butlcKs loom, guard-room* and two cabins for officers. Each cabin 
has a water-closet; the windows or Venetians are 4 feet deep by f 
wide. In the steamboat, the iron side is continued up in the centre to 
the height of the beams which carry the paddle-shafts, and the light 
paddle-boxes arc of wood. 

“The engines are double, of 60 horse-power* oscillating; they 
consume of Bttrdwau coal about 113 lbs r per horse-power per hour, and 
carry? at a draff of GO inches* 450 matinds. In the steamer there is a 
large cabin abaft the boiler, not habitable by Europeans in the warm 
weather, but very comfortable in the cold; before the enginra there are 
two cabins on each side 8 by 0 feet, with a space between, which forms 
a messroom ; there is also a very Eight cabin on the deck, of 1-inch board, 
10 by 8 feet; the engine* are before the boiler. The steamers have one 
mast and topmast, on which they hoist square sails when the wind is 
fair. The boat (a good stout cutter) is always towed close up !o the 
stern of the accommodation boat. The anchors arc of 5 and 3 cwt., 
besides stream and kedge anchors, grapnels, &c. They are well 
furnished with ground-tackle,—chain cables arc alone used. The 
diameter of the paddle-wheel h 16 feet; the breadth 6 feet; the hoards 
6 feet long* IS inches deep, and !9 in number on cadi wheel. They 
are prepared of fir, and are 2 inches thick. The ccnlrc board, when 
the vessel has her coal on hoard, is 3 inches below the watcr + s 
surface- lhc greatest speed of the steamer when alone is nine statute 
miles per hour; with the accommodation boal in tow seven miles. 
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w The contractors have their eo&l in depute on shore, and send it in 
boats to the steamer*, wliEre they cannot lay alongside the bank. The 
coal is taken by weight, and one hour allowed for the delivery of 100 
maunds. 

“ In the bow of the accommodation boat, and at the stem of the steamer, 
are fixed strong posts, well secured, and at the same height a saddle is 
bolted on each, and protected by an iron plate ; art iron hoop G inches 
deep is on the post; also above the saddle, in contact with it, a beam 
of 18 feet long, 14 broad, and 5 thick, with jaws at each end, connects 
the boat*, by resting with its two ends on the saddles, and is secured 
round the posts with a chain secured with a hook and lever, 30 as, by 
letting go the end of the lever, to delach the chain in an instant, and 
allo%v the boats to separate. There arc also hawsers from each bow of 
the accommodation boat to the paddle-boxes of the steamer, which serve 
to guide the boats, and assist the steering, the former boat acting as a 
powerful rudder to the preceding one. 

H Progress is more easy and safe in the Ganges during the dry season. 
There is little danger at any time in ascending the stream, but much in 
coming down.—most during the dry season, when the channels arc all 
defined ; and the commander* are instructed to come with great caution, 
dropping through the difficult reaches with the heads of the boats up the 
stream: they are instructed to consider the preservation of the boats 
from accident the first consideration, speed a secondary one. In the 
dry season the voyage downwards frequently occupies sixteen or 
seventeen days ; in the swell, five, six, seven, and ten : the upward voy¬ 
age during the greatest strength of the current occupies from twenty- 
five to thirty days, at other times nineteen to Ewc&ty-three and twenty- 
five. In the swell the current of the Ganges i- seven miles ; in the dry 
season three. The Goals in the swell can generally evade the strength 
of the current by running over or on the edges of sand*; in the dry 
season they most generally encounter Ils full force. 

'There is an establishment of pilois,—Naiive fishermen. The dis¬ 
tances vary from eighteen 10 twenty-six miles through which they are 
required to be acquainted with the channels; nevertheless a boat seldom 
makes a voyage without grounding, and the principal injury the boats 
sustain is by coming in contact; under these circumstances, it is nearly 
confined to the superstructure* On one occasion only a pair of boats 
suffered under water, being thrown against rocks by a strong eddy when 
descending under aleanf: each boal had a hole forced through the engine- 
room, They were easily stopped, the injury being confined \o the portion, 
of metal in actual contact with the rock;—a wooden boat would have 
been shattered by l he coneusduru 
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,f 1 1 would not be possible to construct wooden boats to retain their 
farm at the light draft the iron boats do; and I can perceive no means 
of improving on the boats we have, limited, as by the nature of the 
rivers we are, to length and draft of water. 

** I believe that for tiie Ganges above Allahabad it will be in my 
power la Fix a steamboat not to draw more than 22 inches, with twenty- 
four hours 1 fuel, The economy of weight will be confined to the super¬ 
structure, the iron halt being the same in point of form and dimensions 
us those now plying, the metal a little higher.” 

There is one point in the above report where I conceive a different 
arrangement must be made upon ihe Indus to what prevails in the 
Ganges, Most of the fuel depots upon the Indus for current consump¬ 
tion must be afloat; if wood firing is used there is no alternative, for 
otherwise the time lost in taking it on board will cancel all the other ad¬ 
vantages of steam. The banksof the Ganges arc high, substantial, and, 
compared to those of this river, permanent ; towns overlook the rivet ; 
Ghauts or landing-places are constructed on the banks, and the steam¬ 
boat at most of the stations has only to shove alongside of the Ghaut 
and receive her fuel. It is very different with the Indus : towns stand 
within two miles of the river, and its banks are ever varying I heir out<- 
line. i would therefore recommend that large manageable flats be used 
for ibis purpose, and anchored at such distances apart as subsequent 
experience may suggest. Their draft should be restricted to three feet 
six inches, and each should have a small boat attached. By this means 
She crew of the fiat will be able to keep the floating depot well supplied 
from the shore store. 

I am further of opinion that were the zobrnk T s defective steerage 
overcome, steamers built upon her model will prove efficient bouts. 


CHAPTER IX. 

OF FUEL FOIL STEAMBOATS. 

The jungle on the banks of the Indus ecsntains the following trees:— 

1st, Mangrove *—Found only in the Della; ia plentiful, and burns 
well. Though it attains to no great height, it has sometimes a cir¬ 
cumference of twelve feet, 

2fl'd, Eundk .—Rarely exceeds nine feel in height, and h found, though 
not confined to the locality, tinder the Lukkce Mountains, between 
C hand koto and Sell wan. In Lower Sind thi.s wood is scarce, but 
twelve miles south of Milttm, on the west hank of the river, is an 
extensive jungle, in which this is the most common tree. The hardness 
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of ila fibres, and the crookedness of its grain, make it in great request 
among The boat-builder*. 

3rd, Baan .—Little of this wood is seen below Hyderabad, but be¬ 
tween the Capital and Seta wan the tree is common. As a fuel it is 
useless. 

4th) Jail or Pdioo ,—This tree is found in every part of the rivers 
course. Between the river and desert two descriptions of trees prevail: 
Tamarisk fringes the river. Jail or Pelloo the desert. The latter, as a 
fuel, is not superior to Bairn. 

S/A, Tamarisk ,—From the sea to Kalabagh this wood is more or less 
plentiful. Almost any quantity of it is procurable, taut the large wood 
is distant from one to twelve miles from the Indus, and considerable 
expense and delay must necessarily be incurred in transporting it to the 
river. Tamarisk is the common firewood of these countries. 

6/A, KurttL -—It is plentiful in Sind, but makes an indifferent fuel : it 
gives out volumes of smoke, but emits no flame. This wood is generally 
crooked,, and its fibre being hard, it is advantageously used for knees of 
boats, and wherever curved lines, strength, and durability are sought to 
be combined. 

llhj Looker a. —Between Lake Muuchur and the mountains grows a 
tree of this name, of a dwarfish size, and very common. As a fuel it is 
even worse than the last described* 

Sthj Tailcc .—This tree is not common on the banks of the Judas, and 
Ihe few that do occur are found near villages, in single trees. It atiains 
a large size, and is much in request among the boat-builders. It burns 
well, but the tree is too valuable to be cut down solely for firewood. 

9th f Bahatit or Bubht r .^This Iree is plentiful in Sind, but becomes 
less as we ascend the river. It makes an excellent fuel. 

10/A, Shikargvhs or Hunting Forests. —They are numerous below 
Setawan, but above that town they arc not found. The trees they con* 
lain are mostly tamarisk and b&booL These forests at some places 
fringe ihe river for three and four miles, but their medium width seldom 
exceeds one. In a few of them are trees of a large size, but far the 
greater number are merely extensive thickets, containing saplings of 
sons, tall grass, and feeds, the spontaneous offspring of a rank, 
inundated soil. 

In December 1035 I made several experiments with the Indus 
steamer to ascertain the relative strength of wood and coal fuel ; the 
result was as follows 1 Tamarisk, when newly cut down, would not 
generate enough steam to keep the engine going, though working only on 
half-power. If the billets were large, and thoroughly dry, they answered 
Ihe purpose better, though 1 consider this wood at best but an indifferent 
fuel. Ihe mangrove, and the babool or bubber trees, are much 
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superior: burning equal proportions of the twj last, the furnaces were 
replenished once in seven minutes ; with coal (not however of a very 
good quality) every fifteen. Coal has thus an advantage over wood 
fuel in something more titan the proportion of 2 to l p and when the 
superior performance of machinery driven by the former is taken into 
Recount, it is doubtful which is the more economical plan,—to navigate 
the Indus by means of coal from England, or the jungle now growing 
upon its banks,* The quest ion resolves itself simply into one of expense, 
for there ie wood enough on the banks of the Indus to keep two or 
more steamers constantly plying for years to come. 

On this subject Captain Johnstone, the Controller of Government 
Steam-vessels, has made sundry experiments with steamboats upon the 
Gauges. The result is already before Government; but having obtained, 
through the kindness of that officer, e copy of his report, the nature and 
value of its contents are my apology for introducing it here;—- 

11 Report^ dated the 30 th October 1337, on the relative Value of Wood 
and Coal) by Captain Johwstokis, R* N, 9 Contra!ter of Government 
Steam-vessels. 

16 On Friday, the 27lh instant, 1 ordered the steam to be got up on 
board (he Experiment Bat, and ran for two hours on the ebb tide between 
Fori William and the reach below Budgebudge, and consumed 9i 
maunds of coal, making on an average 29 revolutions. I then returned 
with a flood tide, and in two hours consumed 11J maunds of wood, 
making on an average 21 revolutions. I also noted the lime we were 
running the same distances under coal and wood steam j the periods 
were SO minutes with coal, and 112 with wood. Great care and per¬ 
severing attention were required in the stocking with wood to keep the 
steam up, and twice the engines were nearly at rest from the steam 
failing. Admitting that the revolutions of the wheel on the strokes of 
the pistons in the cylinder measure the steam expended in any given 
time, the coal would have supplied the 

Cylinder ..~ * 6 T 9B0 times. 

The Wood .*.<*»***<.* ♦. * + + , **..*»*»**<... 5 ? 04G „ 

Making a difference of 1,920 

measures, which, at 42 per miaulc, would have required 45J minutes 
longer of consumption of wood ; to have completed which, at the rate 

* Cqal hua ken discovered on hath bank* of the lodui. The lacnlity h the Salt Range, 
in the pimLtrl nf32° N\; deposit* extending in a longitudinal direction,, hut not in * north and 
south one- Ten specimens from the west bank,, procured by Captain Buruvs, have been 
analysed by Ur, Prinscp. and four of them pmnminetd to be the i'cry purest form of mineral 
00iL Three forwarded by me, and discovered on the east b«ik> have mt yet been examined. 
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of 11 i Eoannds in 240 minutes, would have required matind* nearly, 
which, added to Ilf, would make 15# matiads of wood Lo produce the 
same quantity of steam as 9J niauuds of coal; bul it has been seen 
that, owing to the weakness of the steam produced by the consumption 
of wood, to perform f be same distance required r/.. or one*gixth more 
time nearly, a detention most injurious to the interests of internal steam 
navigation.” 


CHAPTER X, 

OF THE INUNDATION. 

Like all other large rivers, the Indus is subject to a periodical increase 
of its water s during the continuation of winch it inundates a largo 
tract of country. Tlie river rises in March, and falls in September. 
From MU tun upwards I have delineated the flooded district upon the 
chart, but in tracing their boundaries between that town and the sea, 
I labour under the disadvantage of having to draw rny materials as 
much from hearsay as personal observation. 

It may in this place be observed, that the Valley of the Lower Indus 
owes its abundant crops entirely lo the river and its yearly swell. The 
soil of Sind is naturally poor, producing spontaneously the products of 
the deserS, but, save within the belt of inundation, neither grain for man 
nor grass for cattle. Even here grass is scanty and coarse ; a turf is a 
thing unknown on the banks of the Indus, and the islands in the stream 
below Bukkiir are nothing more than naked sandbanks. Two conse¬ 
cutive crops exhaust the soil, unless manured. The Natives, it is true, 
liken it to gold, but the comparison would be more just if applied to the 
river, the cause of all its fertility. On the banks of the Upper Indus, 
the soil improves, and were such subject not irrelative to the object of 
this report, I might proceed to adduce the proof of this assertion, and 
to investigate the cause of so apparent :m anomaly. 

In some respects the annual swelling of the Indus is attended with 
peculiar phenomena: one year the country on its right bank is 30 
deluged Shat towns and villages, though protected by strong dams, are 
threatened with inundation, while on the opposite side of the river there 
may be found, during the same season, a difficulty of irrigation. In 
thus distributing its favours, the slream exhibits more of constancy than 
caprice ; for when once it has taken to either of the banks, it adheres for 
a series of years lo the favoured side. Another circumstance merits 
notice. The Mississippi, when in flood T as wc learn from Audubon, 1 I 10 
tale 11 led American ornithologist, inundates the valley lo a very large 
extent. At that season the Squatter and Lumbe river canoes pierce the 
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thickest recesses of the forest, while flat boats of great burden* and 
steamers of noble dimensions, are seen moored to stately trees,overhang* 
ing Us banks. The Ganges* in the lower part of its course, overflows 
its banks in a similar manner to the Mississippi, During the south¬ 
west or rainy monsoon, when the former river is in flood, the whole of 
its Sundcrhttnds or Delta lands are, according to Rennet, submerged. 
"With the Indus it is different: inundation is here more often partial 
than genera !, and at the height of ihe freshes the Persian wheel may be 
seen watering fields on the verge of its bank. The Khnreef and Ru- 
bec (autumn and spring) harvests afford the most conclusive evidence in 
this case : the crops of the first are produced from an irrigated, and 
those of the latter an inundated soil [ while the weight of the Khnreef 
harvest is to that of Rubec nearly as 3 to 1. 

(In Inspecting the accompanying chart of the Upper Indus, it will be 
seen that the river has double banks, nr inner and outer ones : the first 
□I these is as changeable as the navigable channels of the Indus, the 
latler as permanent as the river's course. The inner banks form its bed 
in the cold season, when the water is low, and the permanent hem in ihe 
floods and freshes of an opposite season. The following table will 
further illustrate thin interesting Feature of the Indus, though I believe 
it is one common to all rivers flowing through plains : — 


Outer and Liner Banks of the Indus, 


PnratNi] of 

Width rtf ili* iJiter'A fli^J. 

LnC LE tide. 

Dry Seaton g* IVmcr. 

D ry Fkt 

SurJiicv WiterEu (he Prashat, 

26 c 28* N. 

26 44 

2? IS 

1,450 vards. 

„ 

S50 „ 

70S vnrils, 
1,560 , t 

3.001 „ 

2,244 yards, 

2,218 ». 

3,851 „ 


1 hese double banks accompany the Indus, after it has left ihe moun¬ 
tains at Kalabagh, for ihe remainder of its course. Were they permanent 
or continuous, the inundation Would be restricted to narrow* and well 
defined limits, but as this is not the case, I will endeavour to point out 
where this barrier is broken or wanting. 

from At tar k to Kalabagh r — No inundation, 

From Kalabagh to Atiltm*— It may be generally remarked that m the 
northern part of the Upper Indus there is no inundation, while in lEie 
*omb or lower part of its course the flooded districts are of considerable 
extent, as a reference to the chart will show. 

Mitiun to Bttkkur.— Neither on ihe east nor west bank of the river in 
there, in this division, sin outer bank, and ihe consequence i* that the 
conn try here is largely i nu nd sited. Jn ihe Mozarrv district ihe floods 
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of 1SG7 were fell twenty miles back from the river; but in ordinary 
seasons twelve is the more usual measure of their width* On the 
opposite bank, the inundation about Subznlkotc reaches to the edge of 
the desert. 

Bukkur to Sekwan, — Though the permanent banks may be traced in 
this section, their outline is broken, and the low districts behind them 
overflowed in the freshes* Smith to Sehwan, inundation of the west 
bank is general, though the quantity of uncovered land exceeds that 
submerged. Chfindkote, the most valuable province in Sind, is situated 
here, and its exuberant crops arc to be attributed to its great command 
of water. Upon the opposite bank, between the river and the desert, is 
a strip of alluvium ; the medial width of it four mile* : this belt 
marks the extent of the flooded districts, but for some years past there 
has been scarce any inundation upon this side of the river. 

Sekwtm to Efflux of FvUailtc ,—The Hala Mountains for some 
distance below Sehwan prevent the river from expanding in a westerly 
direction, and a creeping hilly ridge serves ihc same purpose further 
south. On this side of the river the inundation is euntiiied to a very 
narrow belt; on the opposite side, the desert opposes any outlet to 
the east, and here, though the inundated belt be wider than that upon 
the west bank, its breadth cannot be estimated at more than three 
miles, 

Bffiux Of Fultailee to fhtt Ste. — The Delta of the Indus may be said 
to commence from the efflux of the Fullailee : the lower portion of it 
only is under water, and the inundation here, ns in ihc upper course of 
the river, is partial r The submerged part is a belt fringing the sea, 
measuring in width about twenty miles.* 


CHAPTER XL 

FORDS UF THE INDUS. 

There are, properly speaking, no fords in the Indm* below Altoek ; 
that is, there is no spot in its course where their annual occurrence i& so 
certain to warrant a dependence on their existence at any particular 
period. 

But that the Indus ia at times fordable is certain, and, in the course 
of my inquiries on this subject, I have met with many individuals who 

* These oWrilkiw on the irumikcicm of the Jadns isouth of Minna are pvm with msieh 
diffidence ns 1 havt not htnl proper opportunity of inquiry. This doc* not apply to any 
remarks on this subject above Mittun. 
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have assured me of their having done St, The practicability of fording 
the river being once admitted, the subject becomes one of impor lance, 
and viewing it in this light, I shall devote more space than I other* 
wise would to its consideration. 

The months in which the river is fordable are December, January , 
February, and March ; no instance is on record of its having been 
* accomplished cither north of Mltlun or south of Hyderabad in Sind. 

The Indus, however, due* not within the excluded tract tun in a deeper 
channel than in that portion of its course where the stream is known to 
be fordable ; but being less frequented by the boatmen, its capabilities 
are not so generally known. 

The fords arc discovered by the animal fleet of grain boats which 
descend in the cold weather from the upper provinces to Lower Bind* 
Some boats in this fleet arc of so large a draft that their safe navigation 
calls for the most minute survey of the river's channels; and it is whilst 
so employed that the boatmen sometime* llnd they have crossed, almost 
unknown to themselves, from one bank of the river to the opposite, 
without once having had io swim. 

During the dry season of 1836-37, I had frequent intimation of fords, 
hut was not fortunate enough personally to discover one, for it so 
happened, that by the time I had got to the spot they had always 
disappeared. The subjoined sketch is taken down from a trustworthy 
person, whom I had sent to report on a suspected locality ;— 
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The centre channel is here the continuous one ; that on the cast side 
was* however, the deepest, and discharged the most water, hut its 
mouth was closed up by shoals : forty-two boats were lying above the 
ford, waiting for the channel to open. This was on the 27th of February. 
The dotted line shows the ford. On this subject f am glad to have the 
testimony of Dr, Gordon, the officer who went from Loodiana to 
Bombay with the Maharaja's late mercantile speculation. He tells me 
that some distance north of Hyderabad he came upon a shoal stretching 
completely across the river, where many grain boats, unable to pass 
over it* were lightening their draft, by transferring a portion of their 
cargo into smaller boats. Dr, Gordon, on finding more water above 
the shoal than the boats in his charge drew, held on his course. 

The custom of bridging the Indus by boats at Attack ha-? prevailed 
since the days of the Greek invasion. 

The place most adapted for this purpose, whether viewed merely 
with reference to the river itself, or to the Afghan passes that lead down 
upon it, and which have been not unaptly termed the “ Gates of Kho- 
rasan,*’ is Bukktir Fort, Here we have a permanent channel, both 
banks of the river being faced by hard Hint hillock?, while in the 
middle of the stream are some islets of the same material, on one of 
which is the fort, and contiguous to it, or rather adjoining it, another, 
containing the tomb of Peer Khaja Khi^ur. At no other spot below the 
mountains does the Indus present similar facilities for bridging. The 
channel here is as follows 

Above the fortress the river widen? to.. 1,244 yards. 

In a line with the fort il is less, say, ■■,,.****«****.*, 1,000 sr 

The channel between the fort and the west bank of the 

river is, by measurement # ._.. 98 yards. 

Ditto ditto on the opposite side of fortress, estimated at 400 „ 

Width of fortress and Isle of Kbaja Khizur . 502 „ 

1,000 yards. 

Depth of the CtutvsELs. 




f Ff/v y« t Jt & A tfi* f* 



* /!*-{/& 

j y A.*/ 4 s f.s 


& a r s. *3 fj>, $ j 7 WZ 


i f. A A* tf && 2,1 f+ jc r ur , 









A spit projects from ihe north* wcbI end of the for l re??, and extend* 
to within fifty yards of the west bank ; in this gut the current is four 
knots an hour; the depths were 6, 13. 7, 7, (>, (5, ti, 6* 5 feet. At the time 
these men sure men Is were made, the river had twelve feet more to rise ; 
in fact it was then nl its lowest level. 

Last June (1*33) I had an opportunity of examining the bridge of 
boats at Attack : il contained thirty-six boat?, and the river where they 
were moored had a width of only >340 feet. Its depth by mens ore men is 
taken the preceding year wa? ten fathom?, and tlie current about six 
knot? an hour. By comparing lids account of the At took bridge with 
the details of the river at Bnkktir, il is evident that circumstances are 
greatly in favour of the former: but surely, if a few untutored boaimeti 
succeed so well at one place, we ought not to despair of our Engineers’ 
success at Bukkur. 

The chief, in fact the only difficulty, is mooring the boats, and to 
effect this the Sikhs use an anchor of a form the very worst that could 
be imagined, and which has no other recommendation than its 
antiquity, and, perhaps, the ease with which it can be dropped from the 
boats; the figure is pyramidal, a skeleton of wood, filled with stones. 
These uncouth machines, when once let go, cannot be recovered, and 
ns the strength of the bridge is nut proof against that of the current in 
June, July, August, and September, a new set has to be made ns often 
as the bridge is required to be constructed. Now, were a lining of 
mooring anchors once laid down in place of these wooden baskets, nnd 
beyond, chain bridles attached 1o them, abridge of boats could be put 
together in about as many hours as days and weeks are now consumed 
in preparations. The number of boats required to form the bridge 
would he built of a form the best that science could propose, and always 
kept in a state of readiness to haul out to their several berths, numbered 
as the buoys would be 1, 2, 3, iic. A bridge so formed would be a 
very solid construction, and able to brave, under proper superintend¬ 
ence, the strongest freshes in the Indus, whether abreast of Aitot-k, or 
under the fort at Bukkur. Should it become necessary to destroy it, 
one end of the bridle chain lias only to be slipped, and the mooring 
anchor? are useless to an enemy. But little weight is due to the 
opinion of men who, not conversant with military affairs, cannot be 
expected to have clear ideas on such subjects; but still I venture to 
hold the opinion that bridging the Indus at Bukkur is a practicable 
question. The difficulty would be to moor boats in the eastern channel; 
but this once accomplished, the bridge might be made permanent, as 
xhe small western channel would serve for the navigation of the river. 
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CHAPTER XI L 

OF A SITE FOR A FAIR, 

While Government has it in contemplation to establish an enixepfh 
for trade on the batiks of the Indus, it will not be irrelative to the 
subject of this Report briefly to say a few words on the locality of those 
towns where the mart is likely to be fixed. This question will) per¬ 
haps, be ultimately decided more by the existing foreign relations of 
the different towns at the time when this selection is made than with 
reference to their geographical position, or their local site* Shikarpoor 
has hitherto been excluded from the list of places best adapted to 
answer the purpose of Government, but, in the turn which current 
events may give to the political relations of Afghanistan, that town may 
yet become one of the entrepots for the trade of Central Asia. 

Shikarpoor is not destitute of collateral advantages. The large 
money transactions of its bankers, — the extensive and skilfully organized 
agency which they have diffused. — arc known to all interested in these 
matters, though the advantages of such an establishment can only be 
duly appreciated by merchants themselves. With steamers upon the 
Indus, the proximity of the town to Bombay, the market for Europe 
goods, is favourable to its site as a mart, and were Bukkur fort in our 
possession, the British flag upoa that fortress would win confidence by 
guaranteeing security. 

The w Zeeamt" of Khaja Khizur, a Peer alike worshipped by Maho- 
medan and Hindoo, adjoins the fort of Bukkur, and on the anniversary 
of a certain day in April, multitudes of both creeds flock to this shrine. 
Opposite, in the town of Rorce, is a place of pilgrimage of still greater 
sanctity, for here, say the faithful, is preserved a lock of the Prophet's 
hair. 

The distance of Shikarpoor from the river operates unfavourably to its 
becoming a commercial mart ; it lies eighteen kos inland of its port of 
Bukkur. From May to September inclusive, boats can come up to the 
town by means of a fine canal called the Sind, and were this work 
deepened, and connected with the Lark liana Canal, or the Noraub 
branch of the Indus, we should have an inland navigation throughout 
the year between Sehwau and Shikarpoor- It would traverse the 
richest portion of the Sindian territories, and make an intricate naviga¬ 
tion of a hundred kos upon the main river. So admirably is the country 
adapted for this means of transit, that throughout the entire line not a 
single lock is necessary, save for occasionally cleansing out the canal. 
The returns would be great, and the outlay very moderate, compared ig 
77* 
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lhat of similar works in countries where natural obstacles have io be 
surmounted, and labour is a more valuable commodity than in Sind. 

The country around Sbikarpoor is subject To inundation ; but west 
of the town, and contiguous to the suburbs, is a dry plain* where 
buildings to any extent could be eroded. 

I do not believe there is a healthy spot upon the banks of the Indus : 
in this respect there is little choice. Some towns have ailments 
peculiar to themselves* but from the day the river begins to full, in 
September, lo the end of November, asthma and fever are common from 
the mountains at Kalabagh to the sea, 

Bukkur Fnrt and Jfcree are built upon hillocks of flint, which* though 
not high, render both these places more healthy than towns in the 
plain : the first is a fortified islet amid channel, and Korea overhangs 
the left bank of the river, with a depth of four fathoms water under its 
walls. As a depot for military purposes, nr an entrepot for commerce, 
much could be written in favour of each of these places. 

MillTi.«t.—The geographical position of Mitiun is superior to that of 
any town upon the Indus. In addition to commanding ihe navigation 
of both the Indus and Punjaub streams, it stands midway between 
the gales (as the Natives term shorn) of Khurasan* namely ihe passes of 
Bnlan and Sakb-i-Surwar ; while immediately behind it arc the entrances 
to She former puss, by the auxiliary routes of Assin and Hunundt 
The town is built upon a small artificial mound, and, when the freshes 
are in ihe river, is surrounded on three sides by water. If is two miles 
distant from the Indus, but from the middle of June To about the 22nd 
of September* boats can discharge or take in cargo immediately under 
The town T by means of a fine natural watercourse, navigable down to 
Baugala and Omerkote. South of Mittun ia a dry plain, lhat fringes 
ihe above nulla ; and should this Inwo be preferred for ihe site of a fair, 
it is on the banks of this stream that booths and other buildings should 
be erected. During the inundated months, camels cannot travel north 
or west from Mittun. 

The inhabitants prefer well-water to that of the Indus. When the 
river has been falling for four or five successive days* to drink the nulla 
water" is almost certain to bring on an attack of illness: this the 
Natives attribute, and I think very properly, to the vegetable matter 
which oil such occasions must be brought into the watercourse by the 
drainage of the inundated districts. 

Mittun, and The village of Chatchur, upon the opposite bank, can, 
taken together, supply forty boats of from 100 to 1,000 maunds burden* 
[ ought before to have said that cutaneous eruptions trouble the inha¬ 
bitants of Mittun : the sores frequently become ulcerated, but though 
difficult to heal, the disease does not appear to affect the general health. 
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Dhera Ghazee Khan .—This town ha* boon more than once en¬ 
dangered by the imindalion. When Nuwab Jnhbar Khan, the brother 
of Dost Mahomed Khan of Xafaool, was Governor of the province, a 
wall that surrounded the town had to be thrown down to keep ihe water 
out; nor is there within a circle of many miles a spot exempt from its 
effect. Dhera Ghazee Khan is situated about four miles from the river, 
but* in the swell, like most of the oilier towns upon the Indus* it has a 
large navigable canal* by which it may be approached by boats for 
some months. Dhera Ghazee Khan has, however, advantages that it 
will he difficult to set aside: the town lies at the foot of a pass in the 
Soolsman Mountains, that leads both lo Kabool and Kandahar* while 
il is equally central with respect to the Indian routes. 

It Is I ho largest town upon the Indus, and even under the Sikh rule 
it wears an appearance of increasing prosperity. Its merchants, though 
they do not speculate largely, have an extensive agency, and a consi¬ 
derable command of money. The country around yields heavy crops 
of grain, and the staples of cotton and indigo ; while its home manu¬ 
facture of silken stuffs, such as Gool-buddcns, Timorees, &c. is only 
equalled by the manufacturing inarts of Bhawvtlpoor and Moollan. 
When to the above recommendations arc added the fairs at Peer Abdul 
and Sakhd-SuTwar T I believe that, everything considered, Dhera Ghazee 
Khan, or rather some spot in its vicinity, will at once be considered as 
the most eligible place to lay the foundation stone of an Indian 
St, Meercare, By a reference to the map it will be seen that Sukh-i- 
Surwar and Peer Abdul arc towns in the district of Dhera Ghazee Khan. 
At each of these places a large Mala or fair is annually kept. That of 
Sakh~i*SuTwar occurs in the Indian month Wysakhj answering to our 
March. It is held in honour of the Peer after whom the place is named. 
The fair lasts five days, and pilgrims from Indians furthest shores come 
to prostrate themselves at the tomb of Sakb-i-Surwar; few come from 
the countries lying west of the Sooliman Range, and the followers of 
Brama outnumber those of Mahomed j— the aggregate of both cannot 
be much under I00 a 000 souls, Thuugh commerce is nut neglected, 
there is but little busmens done: a Khorssan or Afghan horse-denier 
may now and then exchange an animal of his stud for the productions 
of India or the manufactures of Europe ; but this Mala is essentially 
an assemblage for devotional and pleasurable purposes. But with such a 
material, and the example of the holy Mecca, it is easy to fore Lei that, 
when the fair is established, many individuals in this annual concourse 
of devotees will become as enterprising merchants as they are now 
zealous and bigoted Fakeers. Sakb-i-Surwar is twenty-four kos nearly 
directly west of Dhera Ghazee Khun; it is a considerable town, 
situated In the mouth of the pass. Firewood is abundant, and a mountain 
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rivulet supplies the town with water, Al Peer A bd uka-Zee a nit, seven 
kos in a north-west direction from Bbera Ghazec Khan, a fair is held 
in February, similar to that of Sakh-kSurwar. 

Bkera Ismael Khan is never inundated from the river, but is yearly 
flooded by mountain torrents* The present town lies about a mile back 
from the river, and was built eight years ago, when the old Dhera was 
washed into the Indus, Dhera Ismael Khan is well planned, and 
when its skeleton streets are filled with occupant?, they, for width and 
cleanness,, will match with those of most Eastern towns. The houses 
nre of mud or sun-dried brick, terrace-roofed, and rise from a ground 
platform of from one \o two feet high; few arc of more than one 
story\ When I passed through it, in the middle of summer, the 
bazar was well frequented, but in the winter months it is much more 
thronged. The town is a sort of nucleus or rallying point for those 
pastoral tribes of Afghanistan who prefer a element winter in the valley 
of the Indus to the severity of that which characterizes the mountain 
districts of their own land ; carriage is thus almost unlimited, as some 
of these tribes rear camels for no other purpose than to put them out to 
hire* The Lohanu?, who, from before the time of Baber, have been the 
great carriers and traffickers of these countries, elill frequent Dhera 
Ismael Khan; the transit trade of India and Afghanistan is already 
fixed here; and If the routes radiating front the town arc considered 
merely in reference to K a bool, then i? Dhera Ismael khan better situated 
for a commercial mart than towns lower down the river- These arc all 
the places that present themselves as eligible spots for the establish¬ 
ment of commercial depots west of the Indus ; but should it ever 
become an object to Government to have the mart within their own 
frontier, then Leia, upon the Indian bank of l he river, lying midway 
between the two Dheras, is its proper site. 

But to give full effect to these fairs it is desirable that two be estab¬ 
lished, one for the Lower Indus, and another for the Upper : the latter 
will supply, besides the markets of Eastern Afghanistan, those of Central 
Asia, beyond the Paropanesian chain; the other,, by the roads of 
Kandahar and Khelat, will draw from Beloochistan, the districts around 
Herat, and the southern province of Persia, their staples of wool, 
assafrelidn, and madder ; while in return it can supply the whole of 
this extensive region with the growth of India, and manufactures of the 
British Isles, at a cheaper rate than can be done by any other route. 
Thus, should a general war in Europe exclude England from the 
Slack Sea, an outlet almost equally good for the staples of her trade is 
offered by the Indus, with an entrepot at Bukkur, end another in the 
Dherajat* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE INDUS, AND PUNJAUB RIVERS. 


Travelling over the Punjaub in a westerly direction, when its river* 
are in flood, a little above the parallel of Kalabagh, no less than five 
streams are crossed, each occupying a larger bed, and seeming to the 
eye a mote important river lliaa the Indus. 

The Punjaub rivers, as is well known, fall into the Indus in one 
stream, and if tve call our attention to the confluence of (heir united 
volume with the taller, the result is strikingly at variance with appear¬ 
ances and preformed opinions. 

About the middle of May I examined both, when llic relative size of 
the Indus and its Indian feeders stood ns follows 


Indus or Sind. 

Width 609 yards, maximum cur¬ 
rent 4*8 knots. 

i ii ii u i| u i\ 22 2\ 21 
2* 2b 2 b 2b 21 2 2i 2 n I 3 

lib fathoms* 

Discharge per second 91,710 cu¬ 
bic feet. 


Ciirnab or Punjaub. 

Width 1,766 yards, maximum 
current 1*8 knots, 

si a 2 ii ib 13 n 2 u a u 14 

ii 2 2 21 2 I j 2 2] 2 14 1* 
1 3 b 4 4 i 1 fathoms. 
Discharge per second 68,955 cu¬ 
bic feet. 


Here the principal cause of the disproportionate size of the Indus is 
the early commencement of its freshes. Indebted for ils periodical 
rise principally, if not solely, to snow-clad mountains, an increase is 
first perceived in its si ream when the sun comes into our northern 
latitude at the vernal equinox, in March ; but the Punjaub rivers, 
depending for their’s upon another and less constant source, namely the 
rainy season of Hindooslau, have their freshes later. 

At the time of my examination in May, the Sutlej, the most eastern of 
the Punjaub rivers, was at its lowest level, while the J hi* hi in, the most 
western of the five rivets, and the cue which has ils source nearest to 
that of the Indus, had already shown signs of rising; from all which 
I am inclined to think that measurements made in July would give, if 
not an entirely different, a less disproportionate result in the amount of 
water discharged by the Indus and Its Punjaub auxiliaries. 

But that the Indus is a superior river to the Panjnud seems very clear, 
and among the collateral proofs of this, which may he urged, is the 
direct nature of ils course compared with those of the Punjaub steams; 
also the dread in which the river is viewed by the Mohan as, who, 
were the choice left to themselves, W’outd prefer dragging their boats 
twenty kos up the Che nab to half that distance upon the Sind, 
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Another circumstance connected with these two rivers is deserving of 
notice: in the Doab, or country lying between them! all canaU are cut 
from the Sind id the month of July ■ when both rivers are in flood, the 
surplus water of the Sind pours down into the Cheuab, proving that 
though their beds for a distance of sixty miles arc not more than 
ten asunder, yet that ia their relative level there is a considerable 
difference. 

It appears to me that Captain Btiraes has erred in giving so large a 
fall as twelve inches a mile to the Funjanb streams, aad but half that 
quantity to the Indus. In the dry weather, the latter river has 
decidedly a much stronger current than any of those streams; and even 
in the freshes their current, as far as I have been able to observe the 
Ftinjaub rivers, is not so strong as that of the Indus, On the 27th of 
June this year the current of the Ravce at Lahore was not more limn 
three knots an hour, and neither that of the Jhelum nor Cheuah 
exceeded four. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

CONCLUDING REMARKS. 


It has been matter of regret that so noble a river as the Indus 
should have no port accessible to vessels of burden. The disappoint¬ 
ment is* however, more imaginary than real : if, indeed, the merchant 
is necessitated to employ ships of four and five hundred ions burden, 
such a class of vessels cannot enter the river, and lie must land his 
goods at Kurachce, the only port in Sind open to vessels of this 
description ; but jF f on the contrary, he prefer water carriage to a long 
portage, why not avail himself of Native tonnage 7 In the fair season 
hundreds of boats frequent the months of the Indus; they are the 
common coasting vessels of Kuteh, and none of those engaged in the 
trade exceed, when laden, a draft of nine feet; the average draft is six 
and seven, I believe that the principal mouth, namely the ope that 
discharges the greatest body of water, will ever be found the least 
navigable, and that the port of the Indus, though it may fluctuate 
between the Lukput Creek and Kurachce, will always be situated 
in a secondary branch, discharging little or no fresh water, but 
connected with the main stream by a creek or navigable channel, 
open only lo the flat boats of the river. But even admitting that 
a vessel drawing $even feel water could get upon the main trunk : 
nothing would be gained, as no other description of vessel than the 
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Ught-drafted steamer already noticed will be found to answer upon the 
Indus, and such vessels will also be able to keep up the communication 
between the sea-going craft and the main river. If, then, a portage is 
thus shown to be unnecessary merely to give free access to the river p 
it is equally useless by way of avoiding the difficulties of navigation in 
any particular part of its course. In my former report I did* indeed, 
advocate the plan, but f did so then from hearsay; now I give the 
result of my own observation. The navigation of the Delta is certainly 
intricate, but the difficulties ate not so insurmountable as to render a 
portage desirable ; nor does the river improve so much above it as I 
was at the time given to understand- 

In one respect the authorities on the river have it in their power to 
confer a considerable boon on the navigation of the Lower Indus : the 
only obstacle in the river from which danger is to be apprehended, and 
which no attention can effectually guard against, is sunken trees. Now 
the river brings down none of these from the mountains ; all come from 
the Shikzirgah or hunting preserves of the Sind Ameers; the supply 
might be cutoff without material injury to these forests, or interfering 
with their Highnesses* amusements: let the Ameers but give an order 
that between the Shikargah and the river a clear belt of twelve yards 
wide be left, aud in a few weeks their numerous foresters will have 
cut down a twelvemonth's fuel for our steamers, and ensured a path for 
the trackers. As these forests do not extend north of Sehwan p the 
operation would not require lq be carried above that town, the jungle 
wood there being loo small to affect the channels of the river. 
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APPENDIX. 


TABLE No. I. 


Compsruo ji of Chronometers 


Urns, 


+ * * 

Chronometer*, 


D Lflcrcncei. 

So T £50. 

PSm ia7. 

1st. 

2nd. 

l©35 











Dee, 2"ih * *, * .. ** 

4 

18 

00 

4 

31 

05 


13 

05 

20 

SPth__ 

4 

13 

30 

4 

26 

37 


13 

07 

2 0 

29th.. 

4 

26 

50 

4 

30 

53-5 


13 

08’5 

15 

30 th.. 

4 

11 

15 

4 

24 

255 


13 

10’5 

20 

1837 











Jan. 1st .... .. 

4 

12 

35 

4 

25 

49 


13 

14 

17 

JB 1 H i ■ ■■ i! a h 1. k _ a 

4 

36 

05 

4 

49 

21 


13 

16 

2 0 

!0lJi.. , + + , + B .. 

4 

14 

35 

4 

58 

06'5 


13 

31 5 

19 

1 tth__ 

4 

42 

35 

4 

56 

08-5 


13 

33 5 

20 

12th.,... 

4 

46 

20 

5 

01 

55 5 


13 

35-5 

2 0 

Frf>. 15tb - ... 

11 

St 

35 

12 

06 

23 -5 


14 

4S J 5 

20 

20th.. 

ii 

18 

30 

E E 

34 

31 


15 

OS 

2-a 

2fith............ 

JO 

49 

15 

11 

04 

28h 


15 

I3"5 

2 1 

March 1st.. 

10 

48 

00 

H 

03 

19 


15 

19 

IS 

5th.... 

n 

09 

50 

11 

is 

16 


U 

26 

1-9 

9th--- 

4 

38 

00 

4 

53 

32-5 


15 

32 5 

1-8 

April 9th 

4 

18 

30 

4 

34 

59 


16 

29 

.. 

Nth. 

4 

02 

21-5 

4 

19 

00 


16 

36 5 

1-9 

) i tb . ■ ...... ■ g .+ 

4 

24 

14-5 

4 

41 

00 


16 

45'5 

23 

ietb ..... 

4 

00 

12 

4 

17 

00 


16 

46 

2-5 

19th. 

3 

49 

10 

4 

06 

00 


16 

50 

2 0 

20th.. 

3 

54 

37'5 

4 

11 

30 


16 

525 

2'5 

2fth.. .. 

3 

34 

49 

3 

52 

00 


17 

11 

2’G 

29th... 

4 

00 

14 

4 

17 

30 


17 

16 

25 

Mat 19th. 

3 

3*i 

56 

3 

54 

00 


IS 

04 

2 4 

20th... 

2 

51 

53-5 

3 

10 

00 


18 

06-5 

25 

1038 











July ICth,..._.... 

9 

59 

00 

5 

47 

07 3 

4 

n 

52-5 

3 5 

1 7th . . 

8 

03 

00 

3 

51 

05 

' 4 

u 

55 

2 %5 

lBtli. - - - 

9 

56 

53 

5 

45 

00 

4 

ii 

58 

3-0 

mb >... 

9 

43 

00 

5 

30 

59 

4 

12 

01 

30 

20th .. 
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43 

00 

3 

30 

56 

i 4 

12 

04 

30 
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TABLES No. It. 

Frmti Mitiun to Bhtra Chase? Khan. 


[The Timekeepers were examined at Mittun P and again fit Blsera GliFuee Khan* Tlis 
following TaLIe shows the result of each rate* while for the Longitude ft gim a 
mean of both.*] 


& tat ions. 1 

LatUaile*. 

DJ Off 

MUbctriuttt. 

enee of T.on^Lt! 

Ghiz« 

Khan. 

jxJfl by 

Mean. 

Lepghuda. 

No- L. 

28° 

58 J 

23" N. 





* ■ 

+ * 



2., 

29 

01 

38 

or 

57' E. 

or 

2L* E, 

or 

OS'E. 

70° 30' 

34“ E. 

3., 

29 

12 

49 

10 

45 

n 

10 

10 

37 

37 

22 

4 . 

29 

23 

44 

12 

54 

13 

31 

13 

12 

30 

37 

5* + 

29 

31 

53 

25 

36 

26 

20 

25 

53 

52 

23 

6, . 

29 

42 

00 

25 

15 

26 

01 

25 

3S 

52 

03 

7- ■ 

29 

53 

00 

2S 

34 

, 29 

20 

2S 

57 

55 

22+ 


30 

06 

02 

27 

31 

28 

34 

23 

01 

54 

20 


Bkcra Ghuzte Khan to Dftera Ismad Khan, 

[The Watches were examined at both tha&e places* and the following Table gives the 
Longitude of the intermediate Stations* deduced from ft mean of tbe old and ncw 
rates.] 


atmi&ns, ! 

Latitudes. 

Difference cf Lang-Unde Dy Haute. 

Old. 

Ifew. 

Mean. 

No. L, 

30° 

33 r 

19* N. 

02' Otf E. 

Ol'51'E. 

or 55" E. 

2. * 

30 

50 

49 

01 00 w. 

01 18 \V. 

01 09 w. 

3,. 

31 

09 

09 

01 10 E, 

00 39 E. 

00 55 E. 

4.. T 

31 

21 

55 

01 42 

04 24 

1 04 33 

5. . 

3L 

37 

16 

09 57 

; 09 21 

09 39 

6.. 

31 

42 

30 

05 03 

04 24 

04 13 

7, . 

31 

47 

54 

05 30 

05 50 

OG 10 


LrkB^tmJe. 


7$> 5G r 24'E. 
70 53 20 
70 55 24 

70 50 02 

71 04 03 

70 59 12 

71 00 30 


+ indiJfercn&i 




79 * 


* Mu tun w as fixed from lloree. 
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TVBLES IN WHICH THE GEOGRAP1I [CAL POSITION OF POINTS AND 
PLACES IN THE LINE OP THE INDUS, AS THEY STAND IN THE 
PUBLISHED MAPS. ARE COMPARED WITH THE OBSERVATIONS 
OF THE PRESENT MISSION. 


TABLE No, HE. 


the Sea to MU tun. 


Pll«h 

Lalitade. 

Lon£ttiu£e + 

Map, 

U . 

Map. 

Ulrion-P 

Buret Gorah 

11° 12' OiP N. 

2\ Q 13 r 20* X. 

67° 54' 30* E. 

67° 36' Off* E. 

Efflux Iliijumrec 

21 OS 12 

21 14 42 

67 57 00 

67 47 03 

Tatta Bunder, 

24 14 00 

24 44 30 

68 19 00 

63 01 06 

Hyderabad d n + * * r . 

25 22 00 

25 22 04 

68 41 00 

68 23 03 

SohwmD do. 

26 22 00 

26 22 33 

58 09 00 

67 55 17 

Roree do. .. .. 

17 43 20 

27 4) 59 

S3 56 00 

63 55 39 

C b ntcbur do. 

28 53 20 

23 52 07 

70 31 00 

70 27 57 

Mkton do- *.. * 

28 54 00 

23 53 19 

70 29 on 

70 26 25 


TABLE No. IV. 


From Mil tan tt> Attack, 


Plant* 

LailLudF. 

Longitude. 

Map, 

Mission. 

Map. 

M esbJod . 

Notrahera 

29* 

IV 

00- N. 

20° 

12 1 

19" H + 

70 a 

33' 

ocr e. 

70° 

35* 

2S* E. 


29 

21 

00 

29 

24 

20 

70 

45 

€0 

70 

39 

01 

SlieiTDG , + T f ,, 

29 

42 

00 

2\) 

42 

00 

70 

58 

00 

70 

50 

03 

I>hem Gbazee Khun, ... 

29 

53 

09 

30 

03 

26 

71 

00 

00 

71 

51 

23 

Dhera Uteri Pminb*. * 

SO 

40 

00 

30 

33 

19 

71 

06 

00 

71 

00 

24 

Dhera Been Fqnibf*. *. 

30 

51 

30 

30 

39 

20 

70 

57 

30 


+ i + 

* 

beta . TT * + i! .. . i r« «. ■ 

31 

08 

00 

30 

5H 

01 

71 

05 

CO 

70 

50 

23 

llajUEL . r ■ ■ ■ ■ k > • l ^ f ■ ■ ■ 

Kb&hcrce .. 

31 

14 

00 

31 

08 

39 

71 

DO 

oo 

7» 

57 

42 

31 

30 

00 

31 

24 

25 

71 

UJ 

00 

70 

54 

02 

Riikkur 

31 

44 

00 

31 

37 

16 

71 

14 

00 

71 

06 

28 

Dher* Ismael Khan rT ,. 

;3L 

57 

00 

31 

48 

39 

71 

07 

00 

70 

59 

30 

Kakbagh *.*.**. 

33 

07 

00 

32 

57 

36 

71 

49 

00 

71 

35 

23 

Ccmducuce of Sebwan .. 

33 

10 

09 

33 

01 

48 


m m u 



n m * 


Attack ... 

33 

55 

40 

33 

53 

53 

72 

27 

00 

72 

16 

27 


* £&it bank. 


t W«t bmk. 
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TABLE No. V. 


SBCTJOSAL OH CROSS-RIVER SOU»DIJfGS. 


Pnnillfll of 
Latitude. 

BfluwUop- 

Width. 


In He Delta, in He Month* of December and January, 

Yuris. 

24° 17’ N. 

5676 5 J 5 4 H 43222 ]]1}1 H 

— 

ID 

i 2 34 4 4} 6 5| fij 6 4 3J 3$ 3 3 2* 2* 2* 2 2 2 2 2* 

734 

21 

14112 3 34 3| l|lj 2 2 3 24 2.J 2.1 1 2 2J 2 

631 

26 

1414 1414 ;* 14 14 111 11141414 U U if H U n n 



1$ if 14 

455 

28 

1 i 1 14 14 1|S 213 2 2 2 2 1J li 14 1 | 

1,277 

34 

IHil H If It M If H >i 1|2 2 2 21 2} 24 2i 1 1 l j 


37 

J. 

11111 ij u u ij 11 u 14 ii 1 it 1 m 11111 



ittiniimiHi 

841 

44 

t 1114 33344 34 3214 n 11 H 4 

6D1 

47 

H 4 H k l i 1 if 2 3 3J 34 34 3 

— 

48 

4 1414 14 2 24 4 1 1 1 3 3 3 3 34 24 2 1} i 1 14 



: 11)07 do. : 1 1 1 1 1 
+ * 

1,132 

50 

l 2 24 3 2 14 14 1 2 2 1J 2 2 2 IJ t| 4 2 1 11 112 } 

* - 


Between the Delta and Sehwaw, in the Months of January and 



February, 


5 4 

11 1\ ii 2u e m u 1 n 4 14 ij 141411 If 3 li I 

"SO 

58 

11 t| if 2 i s 3 2 2 U if f | i f 1} i 14 1 i 1 



2 13 n HU 

973 

£5 00 

14 4 M 111122421414 1 

834 

13 

1414 3324 2 if 1414141 1 

590 

ID 

334 34 34 3 3 21 H U 1 4 4 4 

400 

22 

i lji 11 m M 1414 ii 11 1 1 1 1}} 114 if if 14 



14141 u 14 1 1*2*3 

— 

£5 

44311124 u n 1 

518 

31 

1 n 11 ii ii 11 u u it 1*1* if nut 

460 

35 

1 1 iii 1 n nnn nif 2 t 24 2 j 

700 

26 €0 

1 14 h 2242 22 ii 14 14 nn n u n 1 

522 

n 

1 14 ij lj 1 11 i* 1 2 1* 14 2 2 2 14 1 4 * 4 

600 

n 

3 4 4i n 34 2 i 2 If } ) 11 f 1 1 1 14 1 j 2 24 2 f 2 | 1 1 1 



u iff h 1 n 14143211 

; 1,000 
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PamlH of 
Latitude, 

Bounding*. 

Width. 


JjWutfffn Sthivan and BuRkttr^ in the Months of February and 

Varda, 


March * 


25* 2-1' N. 

If j l HU 14 ij 14 14 ij if H 14 i| ij if if 14 H H 



14 u n if i h i HHlum 



H : 44 n f > U U2i 24 as 

1,894 

23 

4 5 a 4 4 41 1 1 i 141 1 1 111 4 if H H J H 4 n 



f a If a* 2f lii i H f i 4 H 14 If ii if i i 

1,456 

41 

2 2 44 31 2f 2f 2f If 2 2 2 If If If | j f f l 1 if 1 i i -f 



4111411 a 

7S3 

42 

1444 i 4 4 f 4 1 11 if u 1 * u i 



St' i I .,...! + »■ 4 ^ 2 i ^ 'i»t . . *•*••*» 1 



HI) If 24 24 2 f 2 j 2 f 24 24 2 3 2 2 f 2 24 If u H l 

1,(100 

4i 

4 4 If If 2 U 11 IS 1*U If IS lf 2 2 | 2 f 3 2 f 3 3 

65S 

54 

4 1 2 2 2 24 2 f 24 21 24 2 2 2 f 2 * 2 f 2 f 21 2 1 } If If If 



U <4 n H 

452 

27 10 

23222214 if 14 if u if u u n m u n 111 a 4 s 



if 4 if i 

022 

18 

4 i 14 If ]J 11 14 1422424 242 21 3Mf 4 

850 

29 

If 2f 3 1 -1 1 Jf 4 4 3 3 3 24 2i 2.J 2 1 f if If If If If 

090 

40 

1422 * 1422114 if 11 if if 11144 4 1 iff i 1 ii if 



14 If If 2 f 2 f 2 f 2 2 f S 2 f 2 If 1 



liiiicten Jiulikuf on tl MU tun, in the Month April, 


58 

2f 4 Ai 4 3131 3i 3 2f 2 Ij IJ If Ii 11 If If if 1| 1 1 1 



1 if 

561 

28 03 

2 2 2f 3f 31 2* 21 2 lfl f 1 1 § 1 i f f + 1 If H 2 21* 2 



2 If f 2 14 U li If 1 13 21 2f If If 1 fff 1 1 



: . : H f 

1,007 

08 

1 n \ 4 * 11 uf if 1 * 1422 *n is if 



1 144S-44441 If If 14 14 If If H If M 14 If IS 



2 2 £ 2 2 2 i 21 2 f 2 If If 1 1 j 2 2f 21 3 3f 3 

1,123 

15 

If 1 f If If 2 2f 2| 3 2f 21 2 2j 2f £f 2 2 2 2 2i 2 2 3 11 



Ij 11 11 I If If 1} H 1! 11 2 2 13 i; If tj 15 if if 



■ HI ■ ■ ■ » ■ ■ 4 ■ + fi -■ ■ 

H n l It If 4 f : too yds, ; 4 4 U 4 i j l If If 



44444 

1,000 

17 

f f 1 4 4 i * 4 i 4 4 i f 4 f 4 4 4 1 1 1 l 1 1 1 1 1 11 1 1 



l 1 l* 2i 2J 3 3i 4 4 4} 4 4| 31 31 2J If 3 3* A 4 I 1 



1 4 

003 
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l^rillsl Of 
latitude. 

SonadJdgi. 

Width. 

2$* 30 ' N. 

infill Hii! ! 1 ! 1 ill i S Hi :..: 

Y«rJ>. 


11 t 1 u uh* 1 * * - 

HI 4 u 1 1 li H 14 mint* 4 4 4 4 

1,685 

3S 

4 1 1* 2 2 2 21 2i 24 2| 2* 21 2125 25 2| 25 2* 2| 2} 2* 



2i 2* 2* 2* 2 2 2 4 4 If 2 2* 2* If 4 1 1U 1 1 i 

1 1 - 1 i ; i3 lumn 



1 1 n it i: 4 u 4 4 11 1 1 

1 , 85 !) 

43 

21 2,1 21 l 1 1 1 11 2 2 21 24 24 24 2J 2* 2 1] 4 1 4 



11 2 24 1 4 4 4 H 2 2 2 4 l 21 21 2j 2} If 15- 1* 

h * 

1,323 

52 

J 1 li IJ If 14 15 2 11 11 U 4 4 4 4 4 4 ’ 11 4 4 2 



2 2 4 U 11 * f 1 1 Ulf n H i 4 4 li 11 11 2 
23 345 H 7 5141 5 4 i 41 44 

925 


Between Hit tun and Kahbagh, in the Months of May, June, 



amt July. 


58 

li 1 Hill! 5 Hi* l 1 U 1 l 1 l 1 l 1 1 4482 * 



24 n 24 21 24 

60(1 

2!> 04 

till 1*4 2 M 112222 224 7 24 

635 

12 

1 1*22221* mi 14 444 1 444 



1*4 I 1 } 1 1 1 l 1 ill ] * 2 2 2 2 2* 2* 2* 2*2g 2* 

242244 44441 HiUli 

1,132 

23 

4 4 4 4 4 4 4 44 * :;::::;:::;:i 11 * 

I 11 1 I 1 1 1 U 22 2j 4 2 J 4 4 1111111 * 1 

II 

1 1 1 1 ii 1 41 ni| UiHHHHlltl 


42 



;. . : 1 1 *1 24 4 2J33 2* 2 2 22 If 4 2j| 

4 4 ! i 

1,(»; l 

30 57 

4 1*2 4 I.i 222244 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 



11 1222244 4 144414411:1 4 4 
4 4 4 2* 2i 2* 

707 

31 47 

42 4 41 1144*1 4 4 2222 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 



4 4 4 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 2j 21 2* 24. 24 24 2] 2 2 13 t, 
2222 24 2 I4 4 4 4 if 

1,551 

32 10 

24 24 24 21 2 2 2 4 if 4 1 4 4 1 1 1 1 1 i i ? ? 4 2 



41 4 1 111 l i 1 4 4 * ? 4 l 4 4 4 * 1 1 1 44 
4 2 24 2* 4 2f 212 4 li i 1 1 1 t i 411 1 i i ! 1 
1 1 ffill 444 4 

J t 855 


Alter .imlvUuciuj; north of the parallel of 29* the freshes ttW found strong, and the river 
hif*h : snun^n^!!, therefore, it la needier to muitipLy T 5in« the increwd Charge dw^ out 
aileci the depth? w much as the current, pad the general width of the river'* bed, 

79f 
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TABLE No. VI. 


I It REGULARITIES Iff THE RED OF THE (JfDUS, 

Sounding*. 

Fnlhomi, 

Between Attack ami Kftlabagh there is at same places a depth of fin the 
freshes) ., ** .. .. .. *. * P 31 

Between Kalabagh and Dhcra Ismael Khan, under the mountains on the west 
bank 3 ditto .. ** .. .. .. JO 

Between Dhern Ismael KJiad and the sea (influence of the tide) never had 

n greater cost than _. ,* + + *; .. „ ^ G 

The result of a register kept at Hyderabad gives the mean depth in tlie 
freshes at about . + +1 _ +l „ . „ p . 4 

But dm common depth in the freshes is 2+ 


Current* 

Mite*. Yinli. 

The asm] current in the freshes is „ ** „ .. 5 0£l2 

When the freshes are strong + * ** , + . * ** , * G 1*872 

Tlie greatest measured velocity * H ,, . + „ + „ . + B 323 

Between Attack and Kalahari, where the river is hemmed in by mourn 
i:iina p it is estimated in the freshes it . . * + *. „ . . J U 

In the dry season h usual . . r . . . p , 2 I a 3*fi 

Ditto "ditto, when strong .. *, .. .. „ + 3 1,246 

In a channel 1,855 yards wide* the current in the middle of July fcis been found to 
vary its strength ia different depths, as follows j— 

i fathom “ 2-7 knots, 

i jj = 3‘d ,* 

W ~ d"/ , f 

H » - 29 „ 

2 ,j = 4 r H j, 

jj = 5"8 i, 

By experiments with Jiiuy'a patent log machine, the ground current of the 1 luJus 
has been found e^uuE in velocity to that nf its surface. 




Whrii ihe stream A encounters the bank at B, it is thrown off in the direction V t 
that part of the bed marked D is thus cut off from a further supply. An ineipaalitv 
in tlie level ia the immediate eoDttrqiicnee, to restore which * surface stream rushed 
uji, h* represented by the waved arrow in the figure ; hui m the water at the bottom 
oi the space J) runs off by the declivity of the river 1 * bed* no equilibrium can mht 
pltiL’e, w liilp a rotatory motion, fatiil to the hank, is giveo to a large body of water in 
it* immediate vkhitty. 
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TABLE No* VII* 
Tonnapt wjqmi the Tndnty 



iriiontlie Lower Indus ait.. . . 627 boats, carrying 25,530 Kurwars. 
Ditto Upper ditto .. . . 1S8 ditto 6.550 ditto. 
Ditto Attack ditto . 


to 

Totals .. HGL 
Deduct for aid jwui wo tn out. . * * &G L 


ditto 

ditto 

ditto 


1*150 ditto. 

33*230 ditto. 
5*635 ditto* 


Boats. * *. 700 p carrying 27,595 Kurmrsp 
available between the sea and Attack, in which neither fishing craft cor the boats of 
the Pun)nub rivers are included. 


TABLE No. VIII. 

Prict of Boat* at PintI Dmfim rim. 

\ Zoliiuk, cedar built* of lOOmauuds, costs 100 Nnnuk Sbahee Itupces. 
unto £00 ditto 200 to 225 ditto. 

Ditto 300 ditto 500 ditto. 

Ditto 400 ditto 350 ditto. 

Ditto 500 ditto 450 ditto. 

Ditto 600 ditto 475 ditto. 

Ditto 700 ditto 500 ditto. 

Ditto 800 ditto 500 to 600 ditto- 

Ditto 000 ditto G00 to 700 ditto. 

Ditto 1,000 ditto 700 to 800 ditto. 

80 s 
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TABLE No. IX. 

Hire of Boat*. 

On the Lower Indus, Doondccs of IS Kurwars. I-?-0 Kcreli Rupees per diem. 


Ditto ditto 3S ditto, 3+0 ditto, 

Ditto ditto 40 ditto, 3+7 ditto. 

Ditto ditto 38 ditto, 3+0 ditto, 

Ditto ditto 00 ditto, 4-}-0 ditto. 

On the Upper Indus, Zohrols of 500 maunds,*t 10 Rupees (Gotmdah) per month. 
Ditto ditto 700 ditto, 00 ditto. 


And in the same proportion for boats of a greater or less burden. 

Nor*.—The NinnJt Shahcc and Bombay Rupees am equal; the Guoudnb ii one Mai 
■JKTt of eElc IV a tin k 

KuttiIi = IDO Riipfdj, lk]iInlJll} , . 

IS Maundi = l Kurwiij. 


PRACTICAL REMARKS 


OH TUG 


PLANTS OP SINI); 

ASP 

THE USES OF CERTAIN OF THE WILD PLANTS, IN MEDICINE, 
THE ARTS, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 


ACCOMPANIED BY brief NOTE9 RELATIVE TO AHT1CLES OF CULTIVATION 
SUITABLE TO SIND, TO WHICH ATTENTION MIGHT BE DIRECTED. 


BY THE LATE 

ASSISTANT SURGEON J. E. STOCKS, 

BtilCBAll Mfc&ieAL EsTABURnwirfH 


Submitted to Government on the 2nd March 13 - 13 . 






THE PLANTS OF SIND. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 

The following remarks are exceedingly imperfect, inasmuch as only 
a small part of the country has been visited* and nearly all the plants 
have been gathered in one year; nevertheless they will afford some 
idea of the naira re of the Flora* and the results are already curious 
enough. 

About three hundred truly wild plains have been collected* of which 
one hundred'* or a third of ihe whole* have not been previously noted in 
India. These are nearly all Arabian and Egyptian plants, sixty of 
them actually growing in those countries, and thirty being new* but 
referable to the Arabian type. The remaining two hundred are common 
lo Bind, and most parts of India* and are identical with plants found in 
the Funj&tib, in the sandy tieserls lo the east of Sind* and in Guzerat, 
more especially the dry northern parts of that province, from 
Ahmedabad up towards Deesa, 

These facts arc of value in considering the details of cultivation in 
Sind, when taken in connection with peculiarities in the soil and 
climate* 

The productions of one country may be introduced, without fear of 
failure, into another, when ihe soil and climate agree lo a great extent, 
and when the indigenous vegetation is similar. 

There is no doubt that whatever is cultivated in Egypt, in Arabia, 
and in the countries bordering the Persian Gulf, may be grown with 
success in Sind; which cannot be said of any other province in India, 

The common characters are great summer hcai t but little tempered 
by rain; great winter cold; a dry soil; and simitar geological 
formations. 

These character* determine the wiId vegetation, which is also similar. 
The indications for culture are therefore the earn®* It would be useless 
to detail all the plants hitherto observed in Bind ; I hope to do that at 
some future time, when more perfect materials shall have been 
collected. 

It will be necessary, also, to pa^s over the peculiarities of vegetation 
8U 
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in the different tracts of country,—an abundantly curious subject. It 
is enough to say that the salt soils are indicated by Sa£solas and 
Tamarisks ; the sandy soils by thorny Aedetas; the clay soils by 
Sahudoras, and the rock by Euphorbia NcreifoUa. 

Two tables are added to these necessarily short remarks,—one of the 
Natural Orders, which shows a proportianabljf greater number of plant*, 
when compared with the whjole mass of Phsrpogamous Vegetation, thnn 
is the cnee in India proper : and the other containing Lists of Plants, 
pointing out the affinities of the Sind Flora. 


NATURAL FAMILIES^ forming a peculiar feature in the Vegetation* 
and which have a proporiionabhj greater number of Species than is 
the case in Tropical India* 


Cru.-cifene ......... T T *.*..** + * , 

_..... *. 

The Cabbage Tribe. 

Tli a MigiJonettu Tribe. 

The Caper Tribe. 

The Linden Tribe. 

Cappuride-nj ,. ^....... . . , P r . 


\f n .1 . . .. 

The .MaiLaw Tribe* 

Jl 111 ■ 4 Ii i l. * r T B ■ - ■ s S ■ 1 ■■jbbbbibiii 

Xyeophyltuctac ,... + L L ............. 

The GhW orn Tribe* 

T'lsrtuffu'HC . ... l ........ . 

The PnrdFinc Tribe* 

Fie ti nl ere .... * . . * m 

The M esc hi hrv nut hem u m Tribe. 

The Alkenet Tribe. 

The Goracftrtst Tribe* 

Ptiytolactfura Bontginesc. 

f j|jl^pA^PfP. ... _ . . . . ... . 

PolrgQfll&ceEC . * ...*....*** * ■■ 1 * ♦ + * - 

Tin 1 ULiiilmrb Tribe. 


LISTS OF PLANTS^ pointing out the Affinities of the Sind Flora. 

ARABIA. 

Plan ft turf natty found in sfrahia. 


( leomc Vb Iilictmu ( F .) 

< *\i pp rb Decaisn eL (! 1 1 irf L=t.) 
Cm iLull ii tarinosn. (Forsk.) 
Corchortia homilh. (Msmro.) 

N c uradsii proeumb ena. (L ) § 

I tais aspem- (limit,) 
Si-rrren ineriiui* (Cnv.) 
Xy^ophvllum simplex. (L.) 

?l albino. (L + ) 
Fagonin Antbieii. (I.*) 

Tribal us peatanilriia. (Forsk ►) 

„ ftlatus. (DeL) 

OrygU deciimliens. (Forsk.) 
BiisliTLa II lichst- 1 teri. (X »b. E.) 

„ dc mi tin j ides. (Tflhl.) 
Boerhanvin dn-hotunifl. (Yuld.) 

AepberiguJ* (Sp. in Jet.) 
AsphoEietaa fisEulcsui, (L.) 
KphrdrR nhitHh (Heed 
l-Wskaka tciucissima* (L.) 


Sjdvw, (Several sp.) 

FIieeddc dncEyliferA* (L) 

Satrtnkim cardiiLum. (Fur&k.) 

OehrademiS baccfttus. (Deb) 

Cometes S-timUsiftata* (L.) 

Grtintea. (Sp, 2. iridrt.) 

Cliar Qlvultra Fn-rskni itL (Del.) 

J+ jmcrophyllus, (SieL) 

it capkatus. (Y*hL) 

„ rhyncltospcrtniis* (Hochst.) 

^ arvciois, (L.) 

Cosent ft A rahii -a . (F tvs . ) 

Sfi 3 dent intifo Lia . (II ac Lj »U find S L ) 

llhruyA StriettU (Wl-C.) 

EnlBamock-iiJron UuiburghiL (Am A 

DuiLumvi. (Sp. i»<]L v tA 

13. lj L'_j L cujj Li lij l Europeum (L.) rair- 
Sehlmpcri, 
hrmfolhim* (Wa.lL) 

. . niantbUtliji. (Bet,) 
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Arnibia CuspSdtssLna. (Alph. l>, C.) 
Tricliodesmft Africanum, (LL B.) 

Ehrctia rjUtLEsa. (lluchst,) 

Ikdiophylum crcwnni. (Alph. D, C.) 

Phtli pDert lutea. (Desf*) 

Iknuimirtn hypericoides. (W») 

Ai*Gon CnTiarienM?* (U) 

Lvdum Europeum, (L.) 

Tamark (IrieuUli 5 . (ForaIc.) 

Cleom e droserifelin. (1 hi.) 

Antichnris Arabiea. (Eiml.) 

Tftverniern numninlaru^ (D h G,) 

Roscda Mcditerranen. (L.) 

Mamordica balsams na. (L.) 

Ciilba (3p. L indet.) 

Plant* Arabian tn typ** 

Ckoin& linearis (J, E* S.) 

CadUha heterotridia, (J. B- S.) 

Mtlbania sid^f'din. (J. E. S.) 
UijLsKinrtduLKlron pubwepns. (J. E. S.) 
Cucumis amami. (J, E> S.) 

IJoliatropiuTii ophioglossa. (J. E. S.) 

LirEK'um lodicum. (J, E, S.) 

Sraevolrt nviiVrjL (J. E. S.) 

I'm npylnn th □? juiice us p (Edge.) 

Grew ia aflinis H (J. E. S.) 

„ riguln, {-L E. S.) 

„ SLLlioiJolin, (J. L- S T ) 

Cynocttmum snxatilc. (J. E. S.) 

Acacia rupcstrisr (J* E. S>) 

Pilcgyiie Ceroalformis. (J. E. S*) 
Serieustomn, pautdlara. (J. E* 3.) 
Blepharis Sdudensk, (R. W.) 

EGYPT AND NUBIA, 

A groat number of tbc plants which grow in Arabia , and are enumerated as abort, 
al*Q grow in Egypt. 

t a n*s\n eloiigata. ( Lem.) 

Diploohoniiim Indictim. (J. E, $.} 
Gmogra /Egyptiaca. (IK C.) 

Diilesuiu* pmidaraii&rmig. (J, E- S-) 

Ootid Brin Burhii* (Ilnm.) 

Chateauum affine. (J. E. S.) 

Trinntlicma tnicrantjia. (J. E. $.) 
Heliotropinm NiloLcnm, (A. D. 0.) 

AFGHANISTAN, 

|il import in Lnurimia. (J. E. B.) 

ChamurFGpB KilehLuin. (Griff.) 

Pliintngo lapagbuliL (Rot,) 

Gibsonia conferta* (J. E. S.) 

This list ^ill bo much extended when th 

Antirrhinum glauetiEt!. (J P Eh S.) 

StnLieo. (Sp F indet,) 

Maki, ( Dq. ) 

SolauQceB + ( Do. ) 

e Hill Vegetation of Sind is studied. 

PUNJAUB. 

Clcoms rut a. (Jacq-) 

IUlilellluiUls lecleratnA. (L ) 

Kumi-\ eunglof»ar?LtEis. (Murray.) 

Cnpparis nphylln. (Uox*) 

Cassia clongatm. (Lorn.) 

Salved ora Pcedi-m (L.) 

Sntvndorn ludicn* (Hnjlr<) 

Trlunthema intermedia, (J. E, S.) 
l'opiitui Eupbralica* (Pec.) 

Sat -- 1 1 la. (SermJ sp.) 

Suedn. (Bp- iudet*) 

At rip] ox. (Sp. indot.) 

Lcptfldouia J acquetnon t iaua. ( Doc.) 
Glsekia molluginoidea, (IL W.) 
Pegannui lmrmata H (L.) 
iVriploea aphylla. (Deo,) 

Cratnlark Bnrhia. (Ilarn.) 

Cn-^in obor^lfl, (Coll.) 

Potentilb supinn. (L.) 

Faraetia. (Sp + ) 

\ These plants with several ComiForitie 
V couvcdiulftccte, &c. are fousid along 
the Euphrates. 
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INDIA. 


Lht vf Oflf Hundred Common Plants^ found over n great part of Indio f mid oho 

aliUJidanfltj iti Si/id. 


Elitme a^tu'th.sH. 

Gy imndropi s |>e? iitaphy lln. 

A bullion todieum. 

tumeuiosiilfl, 

8irJi\ alljn. 

ruvrtuLpL Zcylantcft, 

Gypsophita vnccariii. 
Cwdiotpcmitmi liulicabu.1 um * 
Corchorus Iridcns. 

fl arytanplus. 
tr trUotrtilaris. 

„ fWicularij*. 

Trtmu petLa vutu ndlfoli a. 
Trtbulm Umcigiiiosui. 
Fagania myiumiiB*- 
Portulaca meridians. 
wt olcracca. 

tl tubrrosa, 

Aijimauiitfl vcsksUoria, 

Luffa amant* 

Lactuca saimentosa, 

Nerciicn ad anno. 

Calutropis DnmiEtonii. 
Cncfiuius villm, 

Njfmphiea pubeaesns. 
Kclumbiimi spedtisnm- 
Argcmone Mexicans. 

Mimosa mbri'catiliji. 

Cassia saphena. 

Tinnariiidus Indies* 
Guilundinn Boudue. 
ImUgofera paucifulifl- 
p p cordifolia- 

Prcsopis fpieigera. 

Acacia Arabic*# 

„ famcaiuiLa. 

Zkypbus jujuba, 

GIikius Ifltoidw- 
Folycarprca fpaducCa. 
Triiuitlieiim ohcortkUL 
Cocci nca Indies, 

CitmOaa eoloc™ibu5. 

Mu kin. Scab rill n. 

AcE'iuinmlrfL epigeea* 
XanlblLETLi ImdiBnm- 
EdipU prostrata. 
Sareorfcmmi cficnleotuni. 
Oxvitelmi cBdilcaluni, 

I,hum nunmisaimi, 
Stc-modhi nidcmib- 


S trigs nrnhiwchiuides* 

Phy sails eomidfero. 

Solatium Jncnuimh 
Jt tritoknum. 

tt lilCCrltllll. 

, p lndicum* 

Tlichodesmil ImEicum, 

J uaticia Dicolieulata. 

tt repens- 
Docrhnavja prueiunbens. 
Odom iirgciitca. 

At'nia Ian at*. 

Dcsmocbictn Lappactfa. 

Achy ran thea id tc niifolla T 
„ as per*. 
Altemimthera rcsskpta. 
Phauih sykeslm. 

Crpcrufi pigmreua* 

Croton plicaluiu. 
Araaraothiu icnuifbliuj. 

DEcmia estetiifl* 

Ctictmiis pubescens. 

Datura alba* 

ZntalfLS pctitapliylla. 

Iptmuca pcs esprit 

N pes tigrulisr 

p, pilose 

M reptaaa. 

Crcssa Iudietu 
Colcbyctioa imr lea turn. 

I 1 Liar bins nih 

llrUoltopium Eiipiiuim. 

Goldenin procuin bens- 
Ocinntn LnsilLCLLin. 

Lcncas* (Sp.) 

Zapaiiia imJHli.it a* 
Arbtolachia bractndA- 
Euphorbia nerei folia. 
Fhylknlhus NirurL 
„ multifloFut* 

„ Madraspalcnci*. 

Caolmca Indies* 

Co mm cl ins Tulguris. 

Tvplia Elcphauima, 

Marsitea ^uadrifidia. 

Rhyudiosia nnda. 

Casern occidental is. 

*> tora. 

Tmuiirix Ducea, 

Ppplidinni humifnstmu 






USES NOTICED IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES OF THE 
UNDERMENTIONED WILD PLANTS, IN MEDICINE, THE 
ARTS, AND DOMESTIC ECONOMY, 

I.—Timber Trees. 

II,.—Plants used for Cordage, Mats, and Baskets. 

HI.-—Dye Plants. 

IV.—Gums and Gum*Rc$ins. 

V,—Plants used in Tanning. 

VI. —Edible Plants, 

„ Edible Fruits, &c. 

VII.—Drugs. 

V11!.—Plants yielding Soda. 

IX.—Fodder for Camels. 

X,—Plants used in Distillation. 


TIMBER TREES. 


SWLjjliflc Name* 

Sladoc. 

nyttmrltd. 

Acacia Arabics 
(Wild.) 

. j# Bubbur, 

The principal wood in the Shikargahs; 
grows very fine. 

Fopulus Euplira 
tiea. (,Dcc.) 

■ ! Balum. 

Biin. 

Much u&ed in turning. The lacquered 
Hyderabad boxes arc made of it. 

Dalbergiu siasoo 
(Box.) 

Tnloe. 

The finest wood in Sind; grows very large 
in the Larkina na nod Sehw tui districts. 

Alhizm lebbee 
(Be 13 til.) 

Suree* 

Hus a tine dark heart-wood. 


Jrt'f Khow. 

The most remark able wood in Sind ; prows 
in the liiEl country, and is used for 
making the bcautinal and strong Native 
tombs ; would succeed for wood-fengniT* 
ingp and for making mathematical instru¬ 
ments. 

Tamarix Often- 
talus. (FotfskO 

Guz. 

Guz-lau, 

tXr^T Asree, 

Grows on lire bills of Sind; bright 20 to 25 
fact, with a large trunk. Timber good ; 
yields the Tamarisk gulls estcorively used 
in ciilk’O'jU'emgp and medicine. 

Tain arts discoa. 
(Max.) 

Lyw. 

Grows in the salt and sandy pin ins and bed si 
of ri vers. Yield a the Mn kee f or T n m a risk 
Manna, Is the chief firewood in Kura- 
ch«, and supplies a good part of the fuel 
for the river steamers. 

Capparis apliyl- 
la. (Ko^) 

J jf Kim] r + 
iSij* KureeL 

Though generally r bush, yet grows Into a 
small tree* used In carpentry. 

A cncia fitfriosinna 
(WildiScBenth,), 

jjk Haver. 

Grows very fine ill Sind, 

Frosmpis spid- 
gertf (L + ) 

Kemdo. 


Avicenniatomen- 
tosa, (L,) 

Timmcr. 

| Grows to 25 feet. 

Ccrinps cundol- 
kuiia. (Arc.) 

isjy? Chowree. 
isjjf Kim* 

| Used for building boats and bnrgfi g 
j and especially useful for the knees. 
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FcEeetiBc Nflmr, 


lie murks. 

Tnmnrmdus In¬ 
dies, (L.) 

Amroe. 

Wild and cultivated ; grows very fine, and 
wood is much lurtd. 

Azadirnrhtu In¬ 
dies (Ad. Jue&) 

^ Nim. 

linkers and beams. 


Lqheero. 

Grows in the hills. An extremely henry 
wood j grows to a consideruble siic ; much 
used* 

Gordin latifolfo- 

G<kloorec + 

i 

(L.) 

Cordianiyxa,{L.) 
CoHia Rotliii, 
(ll. A S.) 

Ltfsooree. 
jtJ Liyar* 

>Toitgli wood; much used. 

J 

Zixy phns vulga¬ 
ris. (LA 

Zsxypbua jujuba* 
tU 

Her. 

Bcr jangree. 

\{5row large. 


II. 


CORDAGE, MATS, 

AND BASKETS. 

Scientific Nud@. 

Situdetr 

Hiim&rb. 

Typba dephun- 
lina. (Ttox.) 

Pun, 

[nd inn EuHruab ; used for ropes* m&is, and 
bnskcls ; nha for milking rude boats 
(Xbho j.a j]) j used to cross the In¬ 
dus during the iuundrtdott. From the 
pdlen of this plant is nude tlm Boor, 
fctaoree, or Boorutoo, much eaten by the 
Natives* 

ChtunTcrops Rit- 
diiftma, (Grift, ■ 

t_r-¥ Pfees, 

A dwarf Palm, whose leaves, called Pfnrah 
HjJ are much used both here nod in 
Afghanistan,, more in maim fnrm ring 
jopc^ twiiici bftndals, mat#* and baskets 
of all kinds. 

CroUdarlci Bur- 
lii l'i. (Haiti.) 

Drlllingo. 

Mnke^ good twine* and smalt ropes. 

Lcptacfcnia Jnc- 
quemoiiliatm. 
(Due.) 

^ Kip. 

Much used for ranking ropes to bring up 
renter from wells, fur Persian wheels, mud 
Moats r t water docs uot rot it. 






















ScEwSlflc Nbjdch 

Einntee, 

RwrttAl, 

A r undo karka? 

j*« Stir. 

Its reeds arc extensively used for chairs 
and baskets & !i d Us flowering stem is 
beaten into a fibrous substance, front 
which very **ft rope Is nude ; much used 
by boatmen in tracking. 

Calolmpm I Ia¬ 
in iltonii.CWight.) 

kfi I T t. 

The fibres of this plant are much used for 
nets, and the smaller kinds of ropes. 


III. 

DYE PLANTS, 


Pc^elJiLflc: NaHK. 

ELodee* 

Remark!. * 

TamarixOrienta- 
lis. (Korsk). ! 

Sakcm, 

Name of Gaifr. 

The galls from this p]ant are much used ili 
dyeing calicos, instead or myrobAkms, 

Acacia Arabics. 
(Wild.) 

jr“ Bubbur. 

Bark used to dye reddish brown. 


j irH* Khacro. 

Yields the Khayroe chips, used in dyeing 
red j grows in lulls* 

Molia a7,adimcb. 

f Niro, 

Bark used to dye red* 


W*! Pfarb. 

Grows in the bills -> bark used to dye yellow. 


Besides these are some dye-woods, which come from the hilly country about Khffctt, 
among which h a beautiful yellow-wooded Burberry, Lac h found abundantly in 
Sind, and of good qua! Ety + 


IV. 


GUMS AND GUM-RESINS. 


Sdrntiifc Name. 

Sindcti. 

Benurki 

Batenin odendmi 
11 nathlirghii. 
(Am) 

Guggar. 

BdelEimis of the Bible. Yields the Googul 
gum-resin, sold in England as East Indian 
Myrrh* (On the Botanical characters of 
the tree# uses of the gum-resin, Ac,, see a 
notice in the forthcoming number of the 
ig Bum. AtLntie Society’s Tron^actiojis. 1 ') 
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Scientific yams. 

Sind*!?. 

BwAt, 

Acacia Anibica. 

jw Bubbur, 



(Wild.) 

Acacia rupes- 
ins. (J.E.S.) 

jj^ Khnr. 

“J ^ KhoDiibut. 


All yield Gum Arabic of an inferior cjUli- 
> lily* used in medicine, calico-printing, 
ink-making* paper-making, &c. 

?_ 

Kbtero. 

s^rF'lr* SwftJijrah. 



Morin*a ptcreo- 
sperms upturn. 
(Galu.) 

Horse Eadkb tree, wild stid cultivated; 
yields the red Mockeris gum ftold in thn 
Siud ba*ars. 

Butea frond osa- 
(L.) 

Kcsoo phuh 
name of 
flowers, 
used in 
dyeing* 

Yields the Kumur Kns, which muck twm- 
Llcs Kino. 


V. 

TANNING. 


SeicUllfic Nitai. 

Sin d «!. 

Rema rks. 

Ceriapa candol- 
leans, (Am + ) 
Rhiz optima rati- 
croEiatu, (Lam.) 

ifjy*- Cbowree* 

Kunm# 

-i 

Much used nt Kurachee, and tbo skins 
are carried lo A rabin by the A rn b ship j» 
and to Afghanistan by the KaHlas. 

Acacia Arabics. 
(Wild*) 

Bubbur, 

Bark much used. 


jLrttf Khaero. 

Yields ehe Khayree chips, used in 

dyeing calicos, and in tanning. It tufty 
be the Catechu; but 1 have not seen it. 


VI. 



EDIBLE 

PLANTS. 

@d*Dt5fi& ftamr. 

Stodec. 

Ronmrkt. 

1, Green parts, 

Nelumbium ppc- 
ciosuTii-(Wild.) 

IVy no phreu pubes- 
cetis (wild). 

Piibbun, 

ub* Koonee, 
or 

Poonee, 

Wntcr Lilies; Sower and leaf-stalks. 


82 # 
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gclcDtijft Name, 


Portn I acre oleifa- 
cen. (L>) 

Chenopodiuin 
album. (L.) 

Ipomiru rept&ns. 

(Foir P ) 

2, Boots* 

Nympheea pubes 

C6M, (Wild.) 


Nclumhium spe- 

ciosum. (Wild,) 


Slato. 


HcmarkiH 


Lonk + 

Jbili 

Nuro* 


Puradnne, Asfig. 
Gooscfoot, Asag, 
Stem and leot-stalks. 


(For name of plant ace The root; tubers of the Nymphaea are 


preceding page:/) 
Ixirhce. Namel 
of root 

(For name of plant see 
above*) 


Bob* ?vamc ofroot. 


eaten* both raw, and r mis ted am! boiled* 
They have a ilavourbetween potatoes a Lid 
chc&mits* 

The Ithiznme of the Nelumbium is sold in 
every bazar tu Sind. 

Bcmlei these arc other roots (DhinraiOp 
Singho, vS.c.)^clueflj from Cyperucca*. 


The LorhtfOn and the Heb are of great importance., They produce a consi¬ 
derable revenue, chirSy collected about Lake Mnnchur, and they are much esteemed by 
die Natives, They are enumerated in an old Sind Prophecy, together with FM f u the 
three things which the opening of a particular Hue of canal would produce to the h> 
habitant! along its hanks. 


3, Wild Fruits, 

Cordta fiobhii 
i\L and S.) 

Grewii alhni^ 


ii 

it 


(J.K.8. 

g&Hciftdiu 

(J. E, BO 
rigid a. 

(J. E. SO 


Grewia- ?*. 


jkf Idyar. 


Gnugee. 


Four species ofGrewla. which arc very 
pnlathhlcj and might be improved by 
y cultivation s one is called by the 
Natives the male of the three others 


Congo, 


Tamarind us In 
dlea. (L + ) 

Capparisnphyllu. 

(Kox.) 


Am Fee, 


jj$ Kimir. 


Truly wild in the lulls ; fruit called 
Gidamree 

Fruits much eaten ; when unripe called 
D fl ro h when ripe j£-> Pufefco. The 
iJowera are il§a eaten* and called 

Pa«e. 
















GO I 


isciiti] Li B e S'lim 


Gapparis Decais- 
ssei. 

Momordica bal¬ 
sa mints. (L.) 

Salvadora Pcr- 

(L.) 

Salvador^ Indi¬ 
es. (Royle.) 

Sol a n uni inter- 

turn. (Dum.) 

Phyllwthng mul¬ 
ti Boris. (L*) 


SlndcB. 


R^ntarkl* 


j pkib Pancero. Fruit pickled; it a buds would mnki! an 
alI ti] trable ssiceedaticum for the Medl- 
terronean capers* 

Kurelo Grow? wild all over Sind; berry like gourd ; 
Jaugra, eaten in stews, 

Kubur, 
or 

M- Kbareedjtsr* 

J ^ ^Sad ncedj ar. 

ujjK a(n) 

peroota) 

Kttinoiiee, 

Golaro, 


The fruit of nil these is trilled Pereo 
with same prefix. That of Sal- 
vsidora Fertiica in called Kh&reo Peroo 
■ &£?±* that of the Salvador a 

Indioi is tidied Meeth< l 1 ren; that of 
of the Sokmuup Kji{n) I s * too; that of 
the PhyllanthiiSp Peck* Perm. 


Fruit* called Gol eaten in stews. 


Coccinea Indict 
(W* and A*) 

Bodies these are the tfangn and Khooabhut, which grow in the hills; and the 
JutgosEur and Gwen, which grow near Khel&t* 

4, Seeds r and 
Seed- like Fruits 


Nymphs* pubes 
cens. (Wild.) 

N el limbi um spe- 

ciQsu[n.(WiLd h ) 

Cross* Indiea. 

(L.) 

Achy ran thea lap- 
paca. 


5 P Miscellaneous 

Typha elephan¬ 
tine. (Rox.) 


Tamarit dheta. 
(Rox.) 


N vne o f plant Koouee. 
Name ofplant Pubbun. 

Goon. 

Bhurt (in 
East Sind). 
Baht-butty 
(in Lower 
Sind}. 

isjJ"* Sawee- 


Sceda, called Napo h much eaten. 


0i Pun, 


^ Lyec. 


Achenm or nuts, called Faboom jjtffi and 
sold in nil bazars. 


^Seeds ground, and the flour made into 
cakes ; pure, or mixed with other flour. 


J 


Produces the Baor p Poorer, or Boom (on, 
which is the pollen of the plant j made up 
with water into cakes, and much eaten + 

The Makes or Tamarisk Manna, used in 
confectionery, h secreted by this plant in 
the cold weather. 
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VII. 

DRUGS, 


Only those are enn merited which grow wild in Stud 5 the very numerous Punjmib 
and Khorofau medicines Are omitted. 


Baiat Sum*. 

Bctaatifle Nsme, 

ftccnorkj. 

1 , Purgatives, 
jtji\ Ayreo. 

Probably Aloe 
Socotrma, 

Aloes ; Dame of plant Put Kliunr, 

^ G- Suna JIukee. 

Cassia obovata. 
(ColL) 

Cassia elongate 
(Lain,) 

Senna. 

Tru-Jp-par, 

Tru-jo- 

goslit 

Cucumia cob- 
cynlhus. (L.) 

Root and fruit used. Colocyntb. 

jjy Ldj Dhatoofa, 

Datura alba * * *. 

Thom-Apple. 

2, Emetics . 

*h*J*J&i Puneer-jo- 
fa tab. 

Nat family Sofa- 
Dacca;. 

Fmh berry T 

Gosato. 

Kirinut. 

Cucuniisamaruif. 
(J, E. SO 

A sal all bitter gourd ; rerj powerful. 

Z, Jliurtiics. 
Gokhroo,. 

Tribulus lanugi- 



Trikuiidree + 

DQSUS, (L.) 

n peuiandnu. 

t DeL) 
tt aIatu9,(DeL> 


^Dry fruit. Tbe plant ie called Trtkun- 
dree, And Ibu fruit has that name aLo. 

■ 

Paluk bij* 

Spinachia tetran- 
dra. (Ros.) 

Froit Spin age. 

Gidroa bij. 

Cucuuii^ iTtdp; 

ID 

Melon seeds. 

AhubSr. 

Jun (perns com- 
nuinis* (Lo 

1' ruit Sold in all bazars ; Juniper growi on 
tLe Lilts, 

4 , Tonics and Febri¬ 
fuges. 

^ Mameechn.: 

ilevogtift Oriep- 
talis. (Grits.) 

Nut, fatuity Gcntiainifti h used in ferdr. 
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f 


EUtar >' am?- 

StifjnlLilli N am.: 1 . 

Hstnarlo. 

r 1 Nim> ] 

LSJJ* Nimoorce. } 

Azndiracbta !iv 
dka + (Ad, Jass.) 

£ Leaves and bark,) 

* Fe^er, &c, 
t Dried fruit* 1 

Hishwork* 

.... 

Very bitter roots of an AcanthfttOous plant, 
which grows on the bills. 

£ j* Tirkhi 

.... 

Flowers of a bill plant ; very bitter, and 
used in fever* 

jij** Monro* 

* * * * 

Ditto 

ditto ditto. 

Kkbut, 

Guilaodifia Bon- 
due. 

8 eed used in few. 

jjLo^ Hurmaro. 

Rota burra&la* 
(L.) 

Coeei used. 


& t Demulcents, 




Moodheree. 

Corckorus liumi- 

1 U> (Muom.) 

Very mucilaginous. 

jy* Hour. 

Lftbiata .. 

MucilflmnOUi seed. 




^ a2; bo bij. 

Oeinium basil i- 
aiou (L h ) 

Ditto* 


Ispungur, 

Plnnlago Ispa- 
ghuta- (Rox> 

Ditto. 


jjj —^ Lesooroo. 

Ca rd [a myxa.(L. 

Dried fruits ; 

small Bcpistons. 

jjjo-i? Gedoorop 

Cordiu latifolia* 
(LO 

Ditto ; greater sepistana. 

^Iae Uriah. 

Ziz_yphti& -- ? 

A sweet jujube, from tbs hills. 

jji-tf Kasnee. 

CiehorluTTi iaty- 
bus. (Li) 

Seed-like fruit. 

L, Wrrficijua* 




j 1 *- Si bar* 

Be war. 

Rhtizya g trie la 
(Dec.) 

. Leaves. 


jJjJlu Ncebfir. 

Ndumbium spe- 
cioinni. (Wild. 

Nymptuai pubes 
cons, (Wild,; 

' } Dried 

1 dowers. 

) ^ 
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linear Name. 


Kamohee- 

jo-pun. 

jy Nuro* 
tjy Nuree* 
Kolmeer, 

Gctuzaban. 


PhyllaEitbiisiniil- 
ltfltirtm.(Rox.) 


Scientific Niiuc. 


nemirfes* 


Leave** 


Three undeter- Leaves, 
mined species 
til' Giantea. 


Drammaho. 


All sold iti theKii- 
raehee bazar i* 
frumTikhodes 
lisa Indi^ltiip 
Hdiotrnpiam 
°pbyoglosaa f k 
lleliophyLiim 
ciosum,—all in 
Boraginacetu. 

Fagonia myBur- 
enais* (Roth + ) 
n Arabka. (L) 


Leaves, &c. 


vijy* Mot puna, 
jpj jj\s Daroo bij. 

Khowptma + 

7, Heating Medicines. 
GookuL 
Guggur. 

Allreo, 

Dburrar. 

Kathcoree. 

Ahur bij. 
Jambobij* 

_r- Soray bij, 

S f Carminative. 

Ppneer-ja- 

fotah. 


All these ate supposed to 
have cooling prop ernes, 
and, according to the Ara¬ 
bian system of medicine, 
™ant be good against all 
\ disorders arising from 
heat (eternal and inter¬ 
nal). They are much 
used ns preventives in the 
hot weather,, to keep the 
system cook and ward 
olF disorders incident to 
that season. 


Pn idea grana* 
turn. 


Balsamodcndron 
Roxburgh ji. 
(Am.) 
Lepidium sati¬ 
vum, (L*> 

Cleonoe moscha- 
ta* 

Sinapia ramosa. 
(Kox.) 

Ernea saliva. 

<D + C.) 

SinapU glanca. 

(Boi.) 


S&t* Family So-Dried berrtH, 
htiacesE, 


Leaves ami 
twiggy 


Leaves. 


Seeds, 


Letm 


Gum-resin. " 


Seeds and 
herb, 

Herb. 


Seed, 


Seed. 


Seed. 


Being hot, nre given for all 
disorders Arising from 
cold i also a s preventives. 
Used chiefly in the cold 
smnn. Arc much given 
to horses* camels, oxen, 
Ac, 
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litter Knine. 

StitfnlLrtc Niinfl. 

Eooniikf, 

ti&y Pfooduuh- 

Mentha arvensis 
{L.)* and viri- 
dis. (L*) 

Grow ia the hills 

uka. Jan. 

J ) Wall Jan. 

D liana* 

Jij Wudf. 
jj*=? Jeero. 

WdUknownUm- 

belli Uroua seeds 

Curia Oder, Cum¬ 
min, Fennel, 

Aniseed, &c. 


0 , A 7 llllrfttlhlHc&* 

Damd-]o-ku] 

Piniica grana- 
turn* (L) 

Pomegranate bark ; from root. 

Todt-jo-kuL 

Morns alba. (L > 

Mulberry bark, from root. 

jjL^j p €et pap Li r. 

Ril tea irondusn. 

<L.) 

Seed. 


The juice of AriaLolochci bractcoU (Jjjfb Nigel) 13 used igaiast inaggolfl in 
wounds find again at snake-biles* 


10 * Aftringenti. 

Sakun* 
Kumur kus + 
1 uj**- Jumoo(n). 
uKft-y* Moclwris- 


Taiuarix Orien- 
tulis. (Forsk.) 

Butea frnndosa, 

(U 

JnnrahQsa vul¬ 
garis. (D. C.) 


Galb, 

Resembles Kino, 

Bark. 

Gsetn (gum). 


Moringa pterco- 
5 perm a a piers. 

04 *.—The walnut bark is brought into Sind from Khcbt ami Muscat in Urge 
quantities, and h masticated by women to preserve and redden their gums* It is 
tailed Mnseg 

11* MiKellaneotis. 


Stmpat. 


Antirlitaunigl&U' 

cum. (J+E.SJ 


M r A .deray-] a- -Solan 11 m Joe- 


tic nay + 

Kinro* 


quioiL (Wild,) 

GyimndropsU 

pentaphylla. 

(D. G.) 


Powdered leaves snuffed up for bleeding of 
the nose. 

Used ia cough, and in filmigation against 
decayed tcclli. 

Used ia ojl, against crabs and lice. 
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Biiaf Name. 

. 

Name. 

- 

Htmirb. 

Watio* 

Trianthenia inter¬ 
medium. 

(J. E* S.) 

Csed as nti AbordfAcieut and prevcfltive. 

^!> Zamir. 

Coeculus villo- 

aus, (IX C.) 

["dins iii bead* 

Cborni. 

Cass[Eiabsus. (L.) 

Seeds used (fia nit over lb*: Eastern World) 
fur sl! k inllnmmiAtlaEi of the eye*. The 
kernels are put into ibe inflamed eye, 
made up with water, 

Paneero. 

Cap parts Dccaig- 
nei- 

Leaves eptspasric. 


VIII. 


PLANTS YIELDING SO DA. 


ScLfiulLflt Nune. 

Bfivdea. 

Bnuli. 

Snlscdn. (Sp> 

itodeL) 

Kbarce htiee. 

Yields the well-known SajjM Khar by 
iiiciiiemtion. This impure carbonate of 
soda h extensively used in soa plunking* 
calico-dyeing, washing - , Jcc. Similar 
plants vivid soda all over the world. 

SaIsolp + (Sp. 
indot.) 

Konlee lance. 

Yields the Kanrce Khar> an inferior article* 
but used for the i«ie purposes. 


IX. 


CAMEL FODDEIl PLANTS. 
The Cftmtl rejects hut (he few fallowing plants :— 


Sldrjp*. 

Scientific >‘anu. 

j^rt- Scwur* Si bar. 

K hazy a strict*. (Dec.) 

j&£ Puneer. 

An undetermined Solanaccous plant. 

m. 

Cnlctropia liamtkoDii. (Wights) 

v Ttmhur* 

Euphorbia nereifolia. (L<) 
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[i is worthy of remark that the camel cats the Nercnmmlonmi <jjj Zowr jj^ Jo^rK 

ft -_V.% pnlaftaona plant, ^ liich in nearly every case proves fatal to him. ns troops 

auHiig the Larch have often found, to their great lacouwaiMct. It ems all of the 
fallowing greedily 


finJcc. 


R-cnanfltS, 


x^etentifle ff&me- 


egl A out lanes, or Uahak 
! a lies, 

j&* Mittho lanee, or Sa- 
rounder lance. 


Sue da. (Sp. in- 
det + ) 

Ditto, 


, jj t J Gahro lanee. Called also Lano 

and Lana I'll 

tf^ Kharee lance* 

Kontee lance. 

^ y ^ Put lance, or Gudim Are chiefly salt plants 
^ lance. 


^ y Choice lance, or 

Fysur lance. 


Sataola. (Sp. in- 
det.) 

Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Xygophyllum 
simplex. (L.) 

Trianthema mi- 
crantha. (J.E.S.) 


PiodL-:, 


SdenllOc 


eW Jhil. 

yf Kip. 

>« Bubbur. 
jj+ssLa- Ilujeero. 
Drunoo. 
jjb Barer* 
Kundo* 
filoodherce. 
Timmcr* 
jU Gbawr, 
iciif Goon, 
u^j Wokkun. 


rndigofera pftUCidorfl. (Used for Hindoo 
tooth'brushes.) 

Lt’ptttiU'uifl Jncquemontiona, (Dec.) 
AcAcin Arabic** (’Wild.) 

Mimosa tubucAulb, (Lam.) 

Crotukria Burbia* (Ham.) 

Acacia farnesiana. (Wild.) 

Frosopia spidgera. (L.) 

Corcbonis humilu* (Mimro.) 

ATicCBuifl tomentosa, (L.) 

Agiceras majus* (Gain.) 

Cressa Indies. (Iteti,) 

Zapauia nodiflyra. (L*) 
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SEemIb^ 

^cknliflc Siimc, 

Kuber T or 

j 1 * ^ Khsunee djar, 

jfl» t£j 5 b* Sadueedjar. 

Salvador* Persies (Ls) j 

f Must*]man tootli- 
SulvEiJora Indicft, £ brush trees. 

(lWIc.) } 

^ Tiks 

Eclipta prostrate- (Kos.) 

Kotuk* 

Glioua lotoidos* (L.) 

2 jjU Mulleero- 

AmarAntbufl tcnmfolma* (Rol) 

j KanderOs 

Alliagi Mauronun. (Town.) 

Waho, 

Trianthcma intermedia. (J. E. S.) 

Juree. 

Atnples. (Sp. indet.) 


X. 

PLANTS USED IN DISTILLATION. 

The bark of the Acacia Arabica is always used in making the NatiTe spirits, es in 
Upper India the bark of the Acscis ferrugines, and in Gutcrat the bark of the Acacia 
ieucoplilcoa. The distiller's receipts are curious enough. Goor or Sind dates arc 
alwava added to the Acacia bark, with the addition of from thirty to forty other 
ingredients, which are the most nasty and disgusting baiar drugs.—as CuLclis, Myro- 
bdans, Pellitory, Asgund, Mocheris, fitc,, mixed with spices, as Cinnamon, ('loves. 
Ginger, Mace, Nutmegs &c.,— the whole making a most shorn inside compound. 








BRIEF NOTES RELATIVE TO ARTICLES OF CULTIV ATION 
SUITABLE TO SIND, TO WHICH ATTENTION MIGHT 
BE DIRECTED WITH ADVANTAGE. 

Details of cultivation, and suggestions for improvement, should be 
based upon the following facts :—- 

Sind is an extra-tropical conn try. 

1. The average temperature of whose summer months rises to 95° 
Fahr., and whose winter months have an average icmperature of ti(R 

The highest temperature of the hottest days in summer frequently 
rises to 110°; less frequently to 120°, The lowest temperature of the 
night in winter is a few degrees below freezing (3'2°); and, what is 
more important with regard to vegetation, the temperature of a winter 
day (average) ranges between SO 0 and 40 3 . 

Many places have occasionally as high a lemperature, bat none such 
a continuance of hot weather (owing to the deficiency of rain), whence 
nfisus the high summer average. 

The winter of Algiers, willi an average summer temperature higher 
than any recorded! 

The above remarks do not apply to Kurachee, whose temperature is 
kept more uniform by the sea, and whose meteorology (though extreme* 
lv interesting in a medical and sanatory point of view) is not valuable 
in connection with cultivation on a large scale. 

They apply to Sind, from Hyderabad to Shiharpoof, including the 
fertile districts of Larkhana and Sehwan, and those parts which are 
supplied with water from the Indus, and its branches. 

Which is almost out of the range of the monsoon. 

3. Whose overflowing river makes up, to a certain extent, for the 
deficiency of rain above noted. 

4 Whose soil is plastic clay, most stTcngly impregnated with salt; 
quickly covered With the fertile warp of a river; remarkably charged 
with fertilising matter when (naturally or by canals) it is brought within 
its influence, and as quickly reduced to a barren sand when the river is 
diverted, or never brought near it- 

Jn many parts, also, arc rocky formation?, chiefly of carbonate ofHme, 

5, W lie re the Date tree from the equator northwards first ripen?, and 

brings its fruit to perfection in any quantity. 

6, Where the Apple begin? to produce eatable fruil with little 
attention,—a transition from the difficulty of obtain mg that fruit in India, 
tp the ease and perfection with which it is cultivated in Khorasan. 

7, Where that remarkable family of plants the Balsam trees first 


begins, from the equator northwards, to yield a copious supply of gum- 
re si ti, useful in the arts aud in medicine. 

S, Where the Pomegranate is capable of bearing a fine and 
delicious fruit, 

9, And yet the Mango docs not full olTtn exec Lienee. 

10, Where in the heat of summer tropical grains and fruits are 
cultivated, while in the cold and bracing winter extra-tropical and 
European grains, pulse and vegetables, may be grown with no percep¬ 
tible deterioration. 

11, Where the indigenous vegouuitin is one-third Arabian and 
Egyptian, and two-thirds Indian. 

The following are a few of the articles to which attention might he 
directed :— 


Knmo* uf Arikhs, 

Cwnaulcntfto&J m tfhteh founded. 

Aluea ,.. 

CLImeUr, find especially affinity to Soeotra, as shown in 
the similar plnnis funnd in both countries* Moreover, 
because it grow* wild in Sind, mid excellent aloes ts 
already made from it. 

Dragon** Blood Tree 

Climate, ntul affinity to Socotra, where this plant grows 
wild. 

FEiu T r „ * *.>, * * - - ■ - 

The peculiar soil and climate of Sind would be very 
suitable to the production of good fibre from this 
plant. 

Egyptian Cotton ... 

Similarity In soil and climate. Moreover, Cotton suc¬ 
ceeds in proportion to the quantity ot lime in the soil, 
as proceeds by analysis of soil and plant. This is 
found all over Sind, and a wild Cotton (Gmypmni 
obtnsifolium, Rox.) is found perfectly wild all over 
the rocky ground in Sind* 

Egyptian Wheat ... ... 

Similarity in soil and climate. This wheat thrives in 
the poorest toil. 

Olive + s — * - * - - 

Cultivated all over Egypt and Syria* whose climate* soil 
and productions rose Bible those of Sind. Moreover* it 
delights in a limestone soil. It grows wild on the 
higher hills of Beloocliistan. 

Caroh Tree . .. + *. 

Grows admirably in the driest parts of Egypt, Syria, 
and Arshin, and is one of the most important produe- 
lions of these countries. It yields food in man, and 
fodder to beasts* with but little attention* in the most 
barren situations, It has been tried in Tropical Indio, 
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Nunc# flf Arfciete*. 

CfinjEdcr-iiLicns. on which faurndHi. 

Giain Arabic Trees, (Aeoi'in 
Nilotic*, mid Scynh) 

but it has not succeeded, became it require* a certain 
amount of cold during a part of the year, and will 
not bear the constant stimulus of tropical heat. It 
la not a tropical plant. Whole forests should bo 
planted with it, and every well should have one or 
more standing by ita side* 

Climate and soil, and the fact that the llahool (a nearly 
allied species) flourishes admirably in Sind, and pro- 
duces, with two or three other trees of the iMimc genua- 
A considerable amount of gum sold in the bazar* 

Manilla Gram., (AracbU 
Ilypojcea,) 

Myrrh, Frankincense, Eu- 
phorbium, GalliAiium, Ain- 
moniaenFUj Sagaporiiim, 

A ssaftciida* T ragncanlli, 

Mastich. 

Not yet introduced into Sind* where it would thrift 

The climate of Sind (especially the higher parts of it) 
seems particularly suited to the development of tho 
odoriferous and fret id gum-resins which require a 
certain amount of cold. This is confirmed by tho 
Googul tree yielding abundance of that gnm-rc.dii m 
Sind* by the occurrence of three kinds of Assafanida, 
and a kind of Mastleh in the elevated Reluodiiidan 
Hills, mid by the Tamarisk yielding mamui all over 
Sind* which Dr. Royk and other authorities deny 
ever occur in India, or out of Arabia and Persia, 

Date Pafui . *. 

Should be especially attended to. It baa already obtain¬ 
ed a certain degree of perfection id Sind, and about 
Khvrpoor nod Sukkur yields excellent dates. Good 
varieties might be obtained* and attention directed to 
its culture, Much barren land might Urns be covered 
with lofty trees of long duration, from which colla¬ 
teral advantages would follow. 

Liquorice Plant .* * *. * 

Cultivated in Khorasau, and would succeed well. It is 
much used in substance and extract, by the Natives. 

Rhubarb.. . . .. ,. 

Grows naturally in a very looses sandy soil- Plants of 
the same natural family begin to he more abundant in 
Siod than In Tropical India, 

Indigo 

Now left to Karin enterprise* which will never produce 
a good article* If European method and intelligence 
were itrought to bear upon the culture* the result 
would he aa it was half a century ago in Bengal* 

Shiraz and Lntafi* Tobacco . 

These fine Tobaccos would certainly succeed admirably 













Xelielh of Article*. 


lktrlp .,.** ■ * ■--- 

All the most valuable Clovers, 
Lucerns, Lupine Peas, 
Vetches, Tares, Mustards* 
and Rapes. 

Madder *. . - ***++■. .... . .. 

Lac ......_ _ , ... k .... ^ 

Tunning Planta .. .*,*+ ,, r . 


CemdldGratSot^ on which founded. 


iii the coDgeninl climate of Sind. Sind produces much 
Tobacco* hut the rude mode of sweating spoils the 
article. 

Grows well in Sind* and if it ever should be found ad¬ 
vantageous (politically or financially) to grow hemp 
for its fibre, then Sind would be a very proper 
climate. 

Would succeed in the winter months. Egypt and Syria, 
and the South of Europe have many such whose 
congeners, and in some eases the identical plants, are 
cultivated already. 

Would grow well, us it docs in Median and the 
Punjanb, 

Specimens of the Sind Lac might he sent to England, to 
see if of good quality. Any quantity could be 
supplied. 

Nothing b more desired in England titan a substitute 
for Oak bark* whose supply is gradually failing. In 
the Mangrove forests on the mouths of the Indus, 
and in the largo Baboo] forests on the banks of the 
river, Sind has abundance of tanning barks, now 
waited, The harks themselves could not he sent with 
profit, owing to their bulk ; but it would he extreme¬ 
ly easy to send extracts of theim made in the country. 
In LSSl, 40,000 cwt. of Acacia ex tract was shipped 
for England at Hobart Town, and it forma a consider¬ 
able trade. The Mangrove extract would be well 
worth a trial; it perform* its office in half the time 
of Oak bark. The extracts must be made in earthen- 
warc vessels, as iron utensils communicate a principle 
which makes leather brittle, and coloured. Both 
these barks are much used by the tanners of Sind. 
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DIVISION OF TIME, AND ARTICLES OF CULTIVA¬ 
TION, IN SIND. 


DIVISION OK TIME. 

As in so in Smd generally, we find two kinds of years, vis :— 

1 sf, the Moslem (Arabic) Ifijree, or Lunar Year, 

2nd, the Hindoo, or Limi-solar. 

The former requires no description* being the most simple of all 
divisions of time, and well known as the year used by all Musulman 
nations. 

The latter is a more complicated arrange me nt* 

The months are calculated according to ihc revolutions of the moon ; 
but the seasons are rendered subservient to both the solar and the lunar 
year. For this purpose, an cmbolbmal mouth \* added to one of the 
three seasons successively* every third year: at Midi times the season 
into which the intercalary month is inserted contains five instead uf 
four lunar months. 

The ancient Hindoos had six E.itu, or seasons, viz :— 

1, Hemanta, “ Winter 11 months* 

2, Sbishufft, “Freezing 311 mouths. 

3, Wasant, “Spring” months. 

4* Grishina, “ Hot ” months* 

5 f Warsha, u Rainy ” months* 

0, Sharad, “ Cold ” months. 

In Modem India the year is portioned out Into three seasons of four 
mouths each, viz :— 

1 st t the cold season, or Winter. 

2nd, the hot season* or Summer, 

3 rd f the rainy season* or Monsoon. 

The Hindoos, however* reckon only two seasons, vis:— 

Iff, Siyaro; or the cold season, six months in duration, from Assit to 
Phaggun, included. 

2nd, Unbalo, or Arhur, the hot season, which contain* the rest of the 
months. 

84# 
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In India, moreover, the Adhiknuisa or eiubolismal month is always 
intercalated during what we should cull the summer, or between March 
and September; and when two months of the same name occur, the 
first is called Pratbamo, and the second Dwitiya, to distinguish them 
from each other. 

Hut in Sind the embolism does not appear to be confined to any 
particular time. 

Astronomical calculations are conducted both by Sarsudh and 
Pokarnu Brand q$, Tiieir almanacs are made up every year, but not 
much used by the people in general, as the Priest prefers writing them 
in Sanscrit, in order to render them unintelligible to the vulgar, and to 
constitute himself the sole explainer of their contents. 

The era usually met with in official and revenue papers in Sind is 
the Fuslec; but in bonks, inscription?, and Moslem compositions gene¬ 
rally, the Hijjree dale is preferred* The Hindoos in Sind use the 
Suiubal, or Yikramaditya 1 ** era, which begins with the death of that 
monarch at Ujjam T a. g. 57. They are of course aware of the existence 
of the several Hindoo Yoga or periods, and know that the present i* the 
Kali Yoga (called by them the Kal-Jugu), although they rarely if ever 
assume its commencement as an era. 

The following comparison of the Sindee with the Sanscrit names of 


the mouths will prove 
latter 

that the former arc 

easily derivable from 

E>ifiEke* 

Sanscrit. 

English. 

Is/.—KatlL 

Kariika. 

Qctober-Noveraber- 

2nd,—NahrL 

Margashiraha* 

X o vein be r- Deee m bc? + 

3rd—Volt. 

Pausha* 

De c e m her- J an u ary, 

4lh r —Magh* 

Magha. 

J an u ary ■ Fe brnavy - 

5 tL —Fhaggtm. 

Fhalguna. 

Februafy^March. 

6/A.—Chait 

Chaltra. 

March-ApriL 

7/ft.—Waishukh. 

Waishukha. 

April-May. 

8 / ft.—J e th. 

Jeshtha. 

May*Jupe, 

9/ ft- — Akhfir. 

Aaharha* 

June-July. 

10/A.—xSiiwan. 

Sh m wane. 

July-August. 

11/ft.—Bnddo. 

EliLidrapadas. 

A u gu st-Sep tember. 

12/A.—Assn. 

Ashwina. 

Se p (ember* October. 


The Sambat begins on the 1st of Kartika. 

The Indian astronomical year commences on the 1st of Chaitra, as 
docs ihe Shilivihan era; but ibis b not in general use in Sind. As 
regards calculations of eclipses, declinations, &e., and even thecommom 
almanacs, the Eraminn ilirow so much diHiculty in the way of research, 
i Vial we have not hitherto been able lo discover any thing worth 
mentioning- 
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Tite Hindoo a? well as the Arabic week begins with the Sunday; 
but the days, as in India, are differently named by the Hindoos and 
Moslems, We append a list of them:— 


Hindoa* 

Tj Artar (Sun’s day}, 

2 , Samar (Moon's day). 

3, Man gal (Mara T day), 

4 t Bud liar (Mercury 1 * day) t 
Sj Vrispat (Jupiter's day), 

6 S Sukrawar (Venus" day), 
7* C bench ar (Saturn's day). 
The minor divisions of time are,- 
IsL— Fahar, watches; of which 
hours. 


Madam, 

A char. 

Samar. 

Augaro (firebrand). 

Arba. (fourth day). 

Kharots (fifth day). 

Juinmo. 

Chanchar, or Cbunicliar. 
tere are eight In our twenty-four 


2nd .—Gbarh hours J equal to about twenty-four mintilei* of our time. 
3rrf.—Pal, moments; of which there are sixty in the Ghori* 


CROPS IN SIND, 

The crops arc two in number, viz:— 

L*/.—Rubin : the vernal crop, sown in the autumnal months of Bad do, 
Assii, and Haiti, brought forward (asin India) by the heavy dews 
and the cool nights that prevail during the winter, and reaped in 
the spring about Fhaggim Lind Chait. 

2nd .—Kharcef ; the autumnal, sown in the summer months of Jefh, 
Akhar, and Siiwan, brought forward by the Hooding of the river, 
and cut after the inundation subsides, or about the months of 
Haiti and NahrL 

Tn submitting the following list of grams and other productions, we 
have only to remark that it is necessarily an incomplete one, and that 
our means of procuring information arc very limited. It ss only by 
travelling about the province, and by making inquiries among the 
cultivators, that anything like a perfect list could be collected. AVe 
hope however that, as a basis for future inquiry, it may bo of some 
little utility. 

In the accompanying tables, the first column contains the common 
Sin dee appellation of ihe different productions, and next to it is the 
Sindo-Fcrsi&n syuooyme, os used in the province in official and revenue 
papers. When there is an English name for the production, it is inserted 
in the third column ; or, if none such exist, we give the term generally 
understood throughout Hindoos! an. The fourth column contains the 
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scientific name of the plant, and in the fifth is the season in which 
it is cut. 

The following is a list of the articles of cultivation which we have 
enumerated* viz: — 


1, Grains (Graminetc)- 

% Pulse (Leguminostc) ,. 

3, Oil Seeds.. 

4 f Greens and Vegetables 
5, Gourds (CucurbitaeefD) 

G, Dye Plants . 

7, Cordage and Clothing . 
9, Tobacco and Sugar .. + 
9 t Intoxicating Plants * - .. 
10* Medicines * - * < + , * + * 

11, Condiments . ... 

12, Fruits . * .. ., .**«*,. - 


10 

7 

6 

11 

10 

6 

3 

2 

3 

4 

5 
21 


kinds. 

h 








Total .. .. S9 kinds. 


We have preferred the Lur to the Siro dialect in the Sindee column, 
and have generally selected the most popular worth When two terms 
are given, the reason is that both ate equally well known. 

A superficial glance at the Persian portion will be sufficient 1o prove 
that It is a different dialect from the Persian spoken In Persia : many 
words are freshly coined ones; a considerable portion is composed of 
cb&oJele terms y and not on frequently a word iy perverted from its 
original meaning. Such as it is, however, it is used throughout Sind 
a nil Belopehisiati, Media a and Butmwulpoor, the Brahoocc Country, 
and the greater pari of Khurasan. 


* 
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ARTICLES OF CULTIVATION IN SINU f PARTICULARS OF 
WHICH ARE GIVEN IN THE FOLLOWING PAGES. 


I,— 1 Grains, 

IL—Pulse. 

IIL—Oil Seeds. 

IV,—Vegetables and Greens, 
V.—Gourds. 

VL —Dye Flams. 

VIL—Clothing and Cordage. 
VIII.—Tobacco and Sugar, 
IX.—Intoxicating Plants. 

X-—Medicines. 

XI + >—Condimeu \ s. 

XII.—Fruits. 


GRAINS. 
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OAj.— -l- The flower* of the Cotton nre used n Kuehn dye, 

2^ The Lfig is feu, ml plentifully throughout Stud tni the Btihbur (AciciE Araltict) p and Ber (Ziaypbm vulgaris). It is used for 
hair, cloth I, And WQolltnt* 

3- Mauv either dyca are imported. Turmeric (lJahl) is hLimning to he introduced ; Welmit bnrk (Muing) is introduced from 
A(j;luLiup.t3Lu And the l-Vvhiftu Gulfi ami is used In tvomeo to tinge their gums. 
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There tie sfvm! kimU of Coiton, e.^. Si mice, Knclii (Kutchtt), Nanrni, Viliiyatl, &r, 
Msiiy wild plants in Sind yield excellent twine mid rope. 
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REMARKS ON THE MODES OF INTOXICATION IN SIND. 

Wines,—T he wines, properly speaking arc of lwo kinds, viz — 

1, Evbhmlebi.—Made of dry grapes, 

S, AngurL—Made of the Sind grape, at Hyderabad, Sehwan, and 
Shikar poor. 

Both the above are either pure, or mixed with a spirit extracted from 
taw sugar. 

Lemuel- as. —Of the liqueurs, I am acquainted with only seven 
varieties, viz 

1, Bam", or Sherab* Saufi.-—An extract of aniseed, colourless, 

expensive, and not much drunk \ the spirit in it is generally 
Gur-brandy. 

2, Gulabi BhejabV—Made of Gur or other spirit, and perfumed 

with rosea* 

3, Knysari Sh crab 11 *—Made a a above, and coloured and perfumed 

with saffron, 

4, Muski Sherab“,—Containing musk and other ingredients, 

5, Karne-jo-SherabV—Made of the flowers of a shrub called Karno p 

and Gut-brandy. 

6, She mb 11 TumnjL—Made by pouring spirit upon citron peel. 

7, Sherab® Misn.—A composition of spirits, sagarcandy, and other 

ingredients. 

Alcohols t — 1 The two spirits in most general use are,— 

1, KuUal^jo-dsiru, date-brandy,.—An article well known throughout 
the Eastern World. 

2 h Gur 1 -jo-dam.— An alcohol distilled from raw sugar. 

The above are drunk by the poor. Those that cannot afford the best 
kind drink the inferior description, here called Pichak* 

Opium*—O pium was much eaten before the time of our taking Sind ; 
it is now less common, owing to the increased expense. 

Preparations of the Cannabis saliva are almost universally used by 
the lower orders : it is probable that to this habit we may attribute the 
impoteney so common among them, and the consequent cormption of 
morals. The following are the common forms, viz:— 

1, Bhang 0 , or Sukho, or Sawin.—The small leaves, husks, and seeds 
of hemp, ground and mixed up with water, milk, and other 
additions. 
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2, Ginjo.—The inflorescence of the hemp before the gum [ms been 

expressed ; smoked in a water pipe, till a peculiar contraction 
of the throat is fell. 

3, Oharas.—The gum of the hemp {rarely eaten, except when pre¬ 

pared as a sweetmeat) ; generally smoked like G»njo. 

Alt the three preparations above enumerated are considered highly 
aphrodisiac, and frequently produce madness, delirium tremens, cata¬ 
lepsy, and other diseases. 

Maajuk. — T here are many Intoxicating sweetmeats termed Miuijums, 
and generally used by the higher classes. Some of these preparations 
are made tip of as many as twenty or thirty different ingredients. The 
basis of all of them is milk (or ghee) and sugar ; the intoxicating matter, 
Char as, Gunjo, Bhang, Opium, Datura, and Poppy Seeds ; the condi¬ 
ments, Cloves, Mastich, Cinnamon, Aniseed, Cummin, Cardamoms, 
&c. dec. 

Tahhatp.—T udhal is the generic name for the cooling preparations of 
Bhang, poppy seeds, and other such articles, drunk during the hot 
season by the wealthy. The Bhang is believed to have great refrige¬ 
rating powers, and to neutralise the effects of heal. 

The seeds used in preparing ihese articles arc, — 

1, Khashkhash; the Poppy Seed, — Tt can scarcely be called intoxi¬ 

cating, hut aids in producing that peculiar drowsiness which 
constitutes the delight of the votaries of hemp. 

2, Dhatnro, the seeds of the Datura stramonium . — An active poison, 

only used bv those upon whom hemp, by constant usage, has 
lost its effects, The iiulwul, nr sweetmeat makers, are in the 
habit of mixing up this seed with their Maiijums, 
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POPULATION OF SIND, &c. 


The Musulman portion of the population of Sind may be divided 
into two great bodies,— 

I.—-The Sindec proper, 

II*—The neutralised part of (he community, viz, llicSyuds, Afghans. 
BeI ih tehees, Africans, Mentions, ami Khwajas, 

The Siiidee may be considered as the descendant of the original 
Hindoo population, converted to Islamism during live reign of the 
Beni Umayyeb Khaliphs. 

The Native annals distinctly mention that Mahomed bin Kasim, 
the Arab General, found a large and flourishing kingdom in Sind, 
guarded by a well appointed and efficient army. From the same 
sources we gather that during the age of Ignorance (f. e. the time which 
elapsed between the rise of Christianity and Isiamism) emigration had 
taken place on a huge scale from Arabia to Sind: and as, besides other 
evidence, we may remark that the traditions of Kurdistan, Persia, and 
Afghanistan all agree in asserting that they were cither colonised or 
conquered by wandering tribes from the great peninsula, there is no 
reason why Sind may not at a remote age have been overrun by 
wanderers from Arabia* 

The province was easily conquered by the Moslem invaders, and was 
by them entrusted to a family of Siuil converts, whose descendants are 
still settled in the country, After a long series of invasions by all the 
hit] people from the north and east, it fell into the hands of the T&lpoor 
race of Beloochces, who governed it for about sixty years. 

The Sindec is taller and more robust than the Native of India, fie 
is of dark complexion, and tolerably strong and mnscular; but idle, 
apathetic, notoriously cowardly and dishonorable, addicted to intuxica- 
lion, unclean in his person, and immoral in the extreme. Ilis charac¬ 
ter has been debased by constant collision wiih the more hardy and 
valorous bill tribes, who have always treated him asm serf; and by his 
perpetual dependency upon Hindoo Shroffs and Banyans, who have 
robbed him, and impoverished him to the utmost. The Native histories 
praise him for his skill in tracking footsteps, and divining by means of 
87* 
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shecp ? s bones (Phanniya-jo-jlm); his chief occupations* at present, arc 
cultivation fishing, and hunting. There are few learned men amongst 
the S Lndees, their great Akhunds (nr instructors) being at present four 
in number, viz. Miyan Mahomed of Mathura, Miyan Mahomed of 
Sc h wan, Miyan Ibrahim near Omerkotc, and Ali Mahomed of Tatta. 
They generally instruct gratis, and the course of study lasts from fifteen 
to twenty years. The student begins with Arabic grammar and syntax ; 
then proceeds to Munkil (logic), and reads from two to five elementary 
works ■ next to Ma-ani-bayan (or rhetoric), and reads from one to three 
books in it. The pupils are then considered sufficiently learned to 
study the Koran, with its different Tapsir (or commentaries)* The 
Htidces, or traditional sayings of the Prophet, and other brandies of 
education, viz, theology, astrology, magic, alchemy, mathematics, 
geomaacy, &c. &e. are occasionally studied. Females of the highest 
rank are taught to read (though not to understand) the Koran* and are 
instructed in the different religious works translated into the Sindee 
tongue; but they are not allowed to write, for the reason prevalent 
throughout the Moslem world. 

The religion of the Sindee ia almost universally the l Ian I fee form of 
Islamlsm; a few of them belong to the Shcea sect, hot the latter is too 
inconsiderable in number to be very troublesome. The Knlhora family 
did much harm to the country, by encouraging the emigration of 
Synds, Mooli*?, and a host of religious locusts, who did little more 
than lake from the people all they could, and flocked in from Bokhara, 
Shiraz, Hindoostun, and other directions. As many of the Ta l poors 
were Sheeas, their proteges were of the same faith, but the tenets of 
Tashayu suffered considerably, as usual, by coming into collision with 
those of (he Snnees. 

There are many large clans or families of Sindecs ; the chief arc : — 



Bhmyo. 

BhalaL 

A 

Balimun. 

Bahban* 

Ansar. 

Bharubro. 

fiatavo. 

Abni-Duoch. 

BacU-poto. 

Bokro. 

Agim. 

Eaglsdo. 

Bhojo + 

Amro. 

Bur bull. 

B;tk hiyar* 

Ahmedam. 

Bad at. 

BurdL 

Agar. 

Bit and. 

Boro. 

Adihro. 

Biiknr. 

Burddr. 

A kro. 

Bkopaiam. 

Behan. 

Abro. 

Biitro. 

Bn ran. 


Bhugiyo. 

Bambho* 

B 

Binlo. 

Bhalual. 

Bukirp. 

Bbail. 

Berand. 


Bod hi. 

Delo, 

lagsi. 

Bhopal. 

Depar. 

Iuneio. 

fiahii. 

DuoclUi. 


Bun. 

Dinejo. 

J 


Dagar. 

Jahejo. 

C 

Dali, 

Juno. 

Chabon. 

Dainhtinr. 

J habro. 

Chaniyo. 


jhaoga&ujaL 

Chhorolho. 

G 


Clihcdiyo. 

Gaphelo. 

K 

Chaghdo. 

Cable, 

Kokiiyo, 

Chanbun. 

Gad do. 

Kan gar. 

Cbandvcno, 

Giddar. 

Kadihclo. 

Clilmtto, 

Cavan. 

Khali for. 

Chur an. 

Garye. 

Khukidmlo. 

Ciiliortiyo, 

Gel. 

Khiber* 

Chanuo. 

Guggo, 

Kaho. 


Gaud Saghar. 

Kishmishl, 

D 

Giciar. 

Kiyan t 

Dora. 

Gar mo. 

Kan. 

Dayo. 

Gungo, 

Khachur. 

DhokL 

fiaiclio. 

Kliaro. 

Dnplier (or Shikari), 

Gagan. 

KMwar* 

Dudb, 

Ghaimo. 

KarkdL 

Dudo. 


KanrOi 

Dud-poto, 

IT 

Koclar + 

Dura. 

II ale-polo. 

Klmshh. 

Dado. 

II ally o* 

Kan and. 

Duraz. 

Hinorjo. 

Kas. 

Dhagar, 

Hamuli. 

Katiyar. 

Dachar. 

lie lay a. 

Kinth* 

Dad or. 

IT alley o r 

Kajyo, 

Damki. 

Hakit. 

Kakar. 

Dad bar. 

Harnirako. 

Ksrijo. 

Daro. 

Halo, 

Kako. 

Dharo. 


Xu bar. 

Dak ho. 

I 

Khohar. 

Dakak. 

Isanpoto, 

Kdliyan. 

Dublo. 

Taktijo. 

Kundro. 

Dunyo. 

lakro. 

Kqbbai\ 

Dhaggar. 

Jebar. 

KabJiaro. 

Da him. 

I&giyo. 


Dvakar. 

Imit. 
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L 

Machhi. 

Mangrnjo. 

Lado, 

Mangnijo. 

Lablian. 

Mahiyua* 

Logo, 

Mindhro. 

Lagoto, 

Mahesar 

Lako. 

Mus6. 

Lang. 

Ldkhiyo. 

Landar* 

N umryo. 

L&kho. 

Nolyar. 

Lad Iliy a. 

Nor, 

Langah. 

Nlhujo. 

LaHaijg. 

Nattijii, 

Laddi. 

Narujo* 

Landri. 

Nsilch. 

M 

Mahmat. 

Mahl-poto, 

Ndgno. 

Gthur, 


Mangc*poio, 

Mo man, 

MaaahL 

Mangnano* 

Mas>haikh*ppto 

Mur. 

Maliyo. 

Mali?* 

Mehar* 

M nit tins* 

Mazdujo. 

Mirakhur. 

Mftohhot- 

Maharo, 

M and 111. 

Mandbor, 

Mindar. 

Mahmud. 

Mocho, 

Mctu 

Mahsmo, 


KajEra, 

R:tnu P 

Kimjho. 

Rathor, 

Rangi. 

Rajs!, 

Ranidtdi, 

Rimyo. 


Sammo. 1 

Sumroi* 

Salthio. 

Sad liar. 

Soil ho. 

Sand* 

Sufi. 

Saho- 

D Sham, 

Shiksirifor Dapher), 
Siiho. 

P Sudar. 

Sad char. 

Sag ho. 

SopLir. 

Shnildnl. 

SangL 
Satpuryo. 
Saklit-tani. 

Sahaj- 

Sdhim. 

Sehro + 

Sstmcjo* 

Sipio. 

Schto, 

Sorangi. 

Samliyo* 
Sidtllk*poto. 

Siyak 
Shado* 

Sholuni. 


Pah war. 

Par ati+ 

Parbaliyo. 

Parra r 

Para. 

F&lifi* 

Parosar. 

Parah* 

Palli* 

Pallor. 

Ptjssiijo. 

Fi'issuyo. 

Parahar. 

PaLlali. 


Rajur. 

Ramzan-polo. 
Rahil. 


* The Safumti HDsI Sunny formerly ruled the country. And ire uo» t^bouren iskdcultinlom. 
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Sal nr, 

Tiro. 

Yu ro-pain, 
Vidhriyo* 

T 

u 

\ i kartK 

Tihbo, 

Lit ho. 

Viijuro, 

Tfijit. 

Tajeyo. 

Tcnn, 

Udhejo, 

Ull nar. 

Vikyo. 

Thaim. 

V 

Warn). 

Turn vo. 

Timo. 

Vighyamal. 

Valiiro. 

Wangiydr, 


The Sindee dialect is a language perfectly distinct from any spoken 
in Trulla, It is vised, with many varieties, from the northern boundary 
of Katlywtir as far north as Blmwulpoor 1 , and extends from the lulls to 
the west, to llio Desert which separates Sind from the eastern port ion of 
the Indian peninsula. These limits will agree with the Moslem 
accounis of the extent of empire belonging to the Eac or Hindoo rulers 
of Sind. Its grammatical structure is heterogeneous, the noun and its 
branches belonging to the Sanscrit, whereas the verb and adverb arc 
formed, apparently, upon the Persian model. The dialect abounds in 
Arabic words, which, contrary to the usual rule in India and Central 
Asia, constitute ihc common, not the learned names of things, as .fabal, 
a hill; Ensar, an onion {in Arabic, Basal); Al>ho, a father; Timm, 
garlic {from the Arabic Fam); Shay, a thing: Knl), all; Ac. Pare as 
well as corrupted Sonscrii words, perfectly unintelligible lu unlearned 
Natives of the Indian peninsula, are perpetually occurring in Sind, as 
Sauce, sir; Knkkur, a cock ; Jas, victory ; A par, endless; Ae. 

The only literature contained in it may be briclly described as 
religious and poetical, the former being translations of Arabic works 
on divinity, moral tales, Ac., the latter hiring the popular traditions of 
the country, cast into rude and utiartificial verse. In almost till cases 
the books hove been composed by Si rule e Mosul mans (as opposed to 
Beloocbecs, Ac,), and are written in the Arabic character, called the 
Naskhi. These works are, generally speaking, difficult, and bandy 
intelligible to ihe Hindoo Moons bees, Mehtas, and Kardars of Sind, and 
probably this may be the reason why they have hitherto been so little 
heard of by kuropeans. The Hindoos, sis will afterwards be explained, 
have a totally ditlcrent alphabet, and their own works written in it. 
To conclude this part of the subject, the only branch of learning 
valued or cultivated by the Slndee is Arable, It is not often that lie 
attempts Persian, and the extraordinary difficulty he finds in mastering 
the most simple arithmetical operation has always rendered him useless 
as a writer or accountant. 

I he Sindees being all Moslems, no distinction of caste, properly 


speaking* Exists amongst them, Tht? Korea (weaver), Dedh, and 
Chamar (workmen in leather), C trail ro, and Balc-Shahec (sweepers), 
and Dapher or Shikaree (huntsmen), however* as in all Mosul man 
countries, are considered low and vile. They always marry into their 
own trades, and the two latter are not generally suffered to live inside 
the villages and towns. 

Among the Dapher or Shikarees, a curious custom prevails : although 
Moslems, they eat carrion, live in the different Shikargiihs, and are not 
allowed lo enter a mosque. When, however, owe uf Ehiti class wishes 
to become a good Mustdman, he lights four fires, and stands in the 
middle till sufficiently purified by the heal: the Kazce then causes him 
to bathe, and put on fresh clothes, and finally teaches him the Kahueh. 
He then enters into the Machhi class. 

Remarks ok the Classes Natchalibep tn SinUh 
The different classes naturalised in Sind are as follows:—- 
Syuds, 4 th. —Slaves. 

2rj tl A fgh ans. 5 f k .“Me mens. 

.—Bel one h e es. 6 th K h wajas. 

TV Et/nth ,—The four great families of Syuds settled in Sind arc the 
Rnkharee. Mntharcc, Shiraaee, and Lckhimyee. They are all of the 
Sheen or Rafizee persuasion, and have been settled in the country fur 
upwards of one hundred and fifty years. Some of them are learned men, 
and are much respected by the people. Under the Kulhora dynasty 
they became possessed of much property, but the Talpuors* although of 
the same religious persuasion, rather patronised literature and the arts 
than wasted their properly upon priests, 

Afghans *—The Afghans or Pulhans are generally found about 
Hyderabad, and towards the north. Many of them have been settled 
in the country for some generations, and are possessed of landed 
property. In personal appearance* strength, and courage, they far 
surpass the common Sindee* Their nation has frequently attacked 
Sind, and invariably succeeded in the enterprise. The two most cele¬ 
brated invasions in later times are, 1st, that under Sirdar Mad ad Khan 
Mcerssaee about eighty years ago; and that of Shah Soojah, who, however, 
did not penetrate into the cuuntry much beyond Shikarpoor. 

BvfaQrhtes ,—The Bcloochces are a mountain tribe* which inhabits 
the extensive tract of wild and barren country from the Hala, Mountains 
eastward to the confines of Western Persia. When the Talpoor 
Ameers succeeded the Kulhora dynasty* numbers of their families and 
dependents settled in the country, and received the reward of their 
services in land and pension*. The tenure of their Jageers seems to 
be a rude form of the feudal system. Every chief of a clan was expected 
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to attend his superior in lime of war T and it was a point of honour for 
each to bring as many vassals into the field as he conk! master, though 
no fixed number was laid down. Another reason of the aggrandise¬ 
ment of the Belooch Zmnhidnrs was that the Ta3poor Ameers, being 
mutually jealous and fearful of one another^ each strove to attach a 
greater number of followers to himself, by gifts of land, and other 
grants. 

In our old descriptions of Slnd T as for instance those of Captain 
MacMnrdo, ice,, the Eelooob is generally called a Sindee. The former, 
however, is a far superior being t tie is fairer in complexion, more 
powerfully formed, oT more hardy constitution, and, when intoxicated, 
sufficiently brave in battle. 

He has his own ideas of honour despises cowardice, and has no small 
share of national pride. At the same time, he is addicted to intoxica¬ 
tion, debauched in his manners, slow in everything except the cunning 
of a savage, violent, and revengeful; his manners arc rough in the 
extreme ; his amusement are chiefly field sports and drinking, and hi* 
food is coarse and distasteful. The Beloechees of Sind, in religion, arc 
Hanifee Moslems, though many of them towards Persia arc Sheens; 
and it was chiefly by seeing so many Trials at their Court that many of 
the Talpoors were induced to desert the religion of their forefathers* 
Their dialect is very little known : it differs considerably from that of 
the Hill People, and, as far as I can discover, contains no literature, 
except the productions of their Bhat& or hards. Very few Sindees 
understand it, and the Belooeh always converses with the people of the 
plains in the Sindee tongue. 

Another name for the Bdooch race is Mirmichee. It is not a light 
or insulting expression (as J:U applied to a Sindee, or Kirar to a 
Hindoo), but occurs in their different songs and rhymes. Sn, for 
instance, in the old prophetic verses, supposed to allude to the conquest 
of Sind by the British, and said to have been uttered by the Samoee or 
Haftan to Jam Ttirnaehee, it occurs thus :—“ Kara Kabarc, Jliero 
Jagando chepnhnr; Mirmichi Marc, sufch Wasondf Sindri." (Near the 
village of Karo Kabaro, a plate between Omerkote and Shnhdadpoor, 
a battle will take place during eighteen hours ; the Mirmichee will be 
defeated, and Sind will enjoy happiness.) As a people, the Beloochees 
are unusually illiterate, and several of the Talpooi family were unable 
to read or write. 

There is not, I believe, in all Sind a single learned Belooehee ; even 
the Ameers contented themselves with a knowledge of Persian 
and Sindee, with writing books of poems composed for them, and 
sending to Persia for works which they never perused. As it was 
with Europeans during the middle ages, the Belooehee prefers the 


pleasures of the ehase to any other; thinks ihe training of a hawk a 
more enviable acquire merit than reading or writing ; and would rather 
be able to cut a sheep into two parts than be master of all the science* 
ever studied in Bagdad or Bokhara. 


The chief dan* of Hill People wottied in 

the plains arc — 

B 

Gadhai- 

Lobani. 

BagranP 

Gordmit. 

Lnkakar. 

BangulanL 

Gabol. 


Bugti (B boogies) , 


M 

Babur, 

H 

Mari (Mu Free}, 

Bad ram. 

UoJiini. 

Mir-jat, 

Balimnu 


Manikanb 

Bnhsiuiiii. 

J 

MeiikI rani. 

BadVink 

JakraaL 

Mag*L 

Bud hunt . 

Jamilli + 

MuzurL 

Burphat, 

Joyo. 


Ehtirgarb 

Jat. 

N 

Buldi. 

Jiskunt. 

Nizumanl, 


Jalbani. 

NoXimu 

C 

J a hi bird. 

Not-kuni. 

Chatidiyo, 

JttSoL 

Nahanj. 

ChoIiinL 

JadauL 

NodanL 

Chang. 

Jura war. 

Nidama uj. 

CIj halgeri. 

ChuBgioi. 

K 

R 


Kapri, 

Rind. 

D 

KalpEmr. 

Rijcr, 

Dhonkii. 

Kariniti. 

Dcdo + 

Kboaou 

S 

Domki (Doomkce)* 

Kalui. 

Shah worn. 

G 

L 

SaiumaoL 

SarkhiinL 

Gun gad. 

Loghafi, 


Gorphdnd. 

Las hail. 

T 

Gopang. 

Load. 

Tiil pur. 

GbkorL 

Lajwani. 

Thoro, 


SfatrM.— 1 The slaves are generally domestic or household, not predial 
or rustic, as amongst the Hindoos of India. Formerly great numbers 
of z&turibarces, Bombnsccs, and Hubs bees (Abyssinian*), &c. found 
their way into Sind by Musical, and other parts of Arabia. They were 
generally imported and sold young, and fetchud from Be. 40 to R$. 150; 
but the Abyssinia ns were worth sometimes as much as tts. 100 or 
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Rs. 500, especially the females. All of them are celebrated far their 
thievish, drunken, and fighting propensities: under the Native rulers 
they were almost as troublesome as the Siddces of K&tcta, They were 
treated as inmates of the family, and lived so comfortably that eman¬ 
cipation to them was rather an evil than a benefit. In some cases they 
rose to distinction, and, as confidential servants of the princes, exercised 
no small authority over their inferiors. Of this class was the Siddre 
Hosh Mahomed, the favourite attendant of Shcre Mahomed. All this 
class became Ilanifec Mustilmans, and, generally speaking, married, 
females of their own caste. The male Slddeea of one ramify usually 
took to wife the female slaves belonging to It, and did not connect 
Ibemaolv-es with the property of another master. The children of slaves 
were of course slaves, and manumission appears to have been rarely 
practised, except for religions motives. 

Occasionally aSIudec Moslem would marry a Siddyanee, and the half- 
caste offspring is called a Guddo. A Quadroon, or the offspring of such 
half-caste, and a Sindce father, is called a Kambrani. 

JBemoas — Many Memons are found settled In Sind, especially about 
Hyderabad, Schwan, and Kuiaebcc. They doubtless were originally 
Ku tehee Hindoos, who became Moslems, and probably emigrated to 
Sind during the Kulhora rule. Their avocations arc trade, agriculture, 
and breeding camels: their dress % that of the Sindee, and their faith 
that of Abtt Haiti fee. Some of them are very learned men, and they 
have done more than any other class to introduce the religious sciences 
into this country, I have noticed this class of people, as thev have 
cither abandoned or never adopted the heresy so common among their 
brethren in Bombay, viz, the system of depriving the females of 
their pecuniary rights in wills and inheritances. The Sind Mem on 
always adheres to the word of the Koran ; leaves one-fourth of his 
property to his wife, if he has no issue by her, and one-eighth should 
be have issue. His daughter, moreover, claims half the portion of 
properly allowed to a son. No class of people in Sind is more highly 
spoken of than the Memon, 

Alt ic ajax . — There are but few Khwajaa settled in this part of the 
world, Their own account of their origin, &c. is that they originally 
emigrated from Persia; and it is almost certain that they lied from their 
native country when the Ismaeliyeh heresy (to which they still cleave) 
was so severely treated by Halaku Khan. They- differ from the 
ismaeltyehs in one essential point, viz. whereas that people only believe 
in seven Ira aunts, the Khwajaa continue the line up to the present day. 
They are therefore heterodox Shccas, as they reject Abubckr, Omar, and 
Osman, ami reverence Ali, Hasan, Hasein, Zainul Abidin, Mohomed-i- 
Uakr, and Imamu Giafari SadiL. The Khwajas, male and female, all 
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wear while, red, ami coloured clothes, avoiding dark blue, liie usual line 
of llie country. They have tlieir own Mnkhec in Kuruchee, and (lever 
go to the Moslem Kazccs to settle their religious differences. Under 
the Mukhec are a number of inferior officers, called Warees, and their 
probity (among their own caste) and strictness of life are highly spoken 
of. Their present Imamu, Aghn Khan, now a pensioner of Ihe British 
Government, has done much towards injuring these poor people, by his 
Tapacity, and ill-judged extortion. 

Hindoos , — The Hindoo portion of the community occupies in Sind 
the same social position that the Musulmans do in India. As in Arabia, 
Afghanistan, and other portions of Central Asia, the Hindoo of Sind 
is merely employed in trade, and In ministering to the religious wants 
of his fellow castemen. We therefore find among them none of the 
outcasts (as Purwarees, Mangs, Korees, Fasces, Chandalas, &c.) so 
numerous in their own country. It is very probable that few or none 
of the Hindoo families which existed in Sind at the time of the first 
Moslem inroad have survived the persecution to which they were 
subject ; and it is most likely that by degrees they were either converted 
in Island sm, or emigrated to another land. The present race is almost 
entirely of Punjaubee origin, as their features, manners, religion, 
ceremonies, and opinions, as well as their names, sufficiently prove. 
But although from the country of ^anak Shah, few of them arc really 
of the Sikh persuasion, though most of them have a tendency that way. 
The fact is, the latter religion is so confused, and intermingled with 
Hindooism, that we can scarcely discern where the distinction begins 
or ends. 

As, however, they stilt persist in dividing themselves into castes, I 
may follow their own plan, in enumerating the chief subdivisions, and 
add a short description of each. 

13 ram ms. _ Of the Bra min a we find two chief castes, which do not 

intermarry, viz, lsf, Pokarno; 2nd, Sarsudh. 

The Pokaruo are Shewnks (or worshippers) of Maharaj, an Avatar 
of Vjstiuoo, and arc therefore pure Hindoos. They cat no flesh, and 
wear the turban, rot the Sind cap ; they shave their beards, and dress 
very like the common traders, or Soucars. The Pokarno considers 
himself superior to the Sarsudh, as the latter will eat from his hand ; 
moreover the Pokarno generally can read, if not understand, Sanscrit, 
and is skilled ftt drawing out the Janam-patri or horoscopes of 
children, Sic , His knowledge of astrology is, however, very cun fined. 
Few of this caste learn Persian, or undertake business of any kind, 
public or private. The Pokarno takes the affix Das, Ram, Chund, Rae f 
Mai, Jec, and Misr, before or after his name) as Misr Sukhdeojee, 
Taro Misr. They live by instructing the Hindoos in their Dharma or 
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religious duties, by deciding horary questions, writing nut Hie TiipnOj 
or astrological aspect of a man's fortunes, and other such impositions. 
They are much respected by their inferiors in caste, and even by tho$e 
who profess the Sikh faith. To the sanctity of their name and origin, 
they add the prestige of a tolerably strict life, never drink spirits, and 
never marry out of their own caste. 

The Barsudh worships Mali ad ova (or Shiva), and Bhowanee, his 
Sckli. The latter deity is known to them by many names and forms, 
a . g\ Dttrga, Devee, Patwulee, Kalee, and Singhaw&nc® (the u Rider of 
the Lion 1 *)* Most of the Tirthas, or places of Hindoo pilgrimage in 
Sind, are sacred to the latter deity,—as Hiuglaj ; the Maklce Hills, near 
Tatta ; Dbara Tirth in the Lukkcc Hills, near Sehwnu j &c. The 
Sarsuclh only abstains from certain kinds of flesh, as that of the cow, 
la me fowls, and other impure meats; he eats the deer, kid, sheep, 
wild birds of most species, fish, and onions. The meat is always bought, 
as most castes of Hindoos in Sind will not kill any animals themselves. 
The Sarstidh marries in his own caste* As regards dress, he wears die 
clothes of a Souear or Hindoo merchant, and shaves the beard ; he is 
not distinguished by any peculiarity in the Tilak, or sectarian mark, 
8a also the Pokarno places on his forehead a perpendicular or horizon¬ 
tal mark indifferently ; whereas in India the former distinguishes the 
worshipper of Vishnoo from the Sbaivyn, who is known by the line 
across the brow. Most Saraudhs wear a while turban, whereas the 
Poliamu prefers a red one ; and the former will occasionally assume the 
costume of an Aiml (or an individual in civil employment), whereas the 
latter, as a rule, never does. There are considerable numbers of ibis 
caste at Hyderabad, and Sehwan or Sewistan. Few of them learn 
Persian, but confine themselves to Sanscrit, and the Gurmukbee writ- 
lings; and it is very rare to find any of them engaged in Government 
business. The Sarnudh bas very little aslrological knowledge, but he 
makes up for his deficiency in that line by a rather rude succcd&iieum. 
The mode by which he divines futurity is &a follow* : the questioner 
goes to the Rramin, and makes some inquiry respecting his future 
fortunes* The seer holds his breath for a short lime, and, the more 
effectually to prevent respiration, closes his nose with one hand. After 
a little delay, he pronounces upon the issue of the affair, and receives 
a small sum A>t his trouble. This style of prediction is called Nash kail 
Koran, and is generally practised in Sind, although it would almost 
appear to require more power of Imposture in the practiser, and more 
crednlity in the dupe, than most men are capable of. 

Kskatriy*. —Of the K^hatriyas wc find but a few who lay claim to 
the honours of that caste ; and here I may observe, that it is general 
throughout India for the different castes of fighting Shudras, whose peett- 
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]Tar Dharroa or religious duly it is to engage in war and plunder, to 
call themselves Ksbalriyas, although, according to Hindoo history, all 
that race was annihilated by divine wrath, Eo the Nair of Malabar, 
who is notoriously of servile caste, will describe himself and his ances¬ 
tors as belonging to the royal or fighting division; wears the Janeo or 
thread of the twice hom T and demeans himself accordingly. The 
Kshatriya of Sind is almost invariably a "Wnnee or Banyan* who 
becomes a follower of Nanak Shah's faith. He is therefore a common 
Sikh, and, by the rules of his religion, ought not to be bound by any distinc¬ 
tion of caste. He refuses to touch meal, unless the animal has been 
killed according to the form called Jhatko, ft. c, a single stroke of the 
sword across the neck, whilst the words M Bol Khatsa, wah gurnkf 
fath” are pronounced. This the Kshatriya generally does himself, or 
gels some other fellow-casteman to perform for him. The Kshatriya in 
Sind generally engages in trade : very few of them are Amila* and their 
studies arc usually confined to Gnrmukhee, and the writings of ihe 
Gourdes. They wear no peculiar costume, and do not necessarily shave 
or wear the beard ; they are either deists, or worshippers of the Hindoo 
Deities indifferently, and feed like the Sariudh Bramins. 

Wahhm ,—Of the Waishya* Wauee or Banyan caste, we find one 
great family, viz. the Loliana, It is* as usual* divided and subdivided 
almost ad infinitum, but the distinguishing fealurcs of the race are slid 
sufficiently prominent* In treating of the Luhano caste* we describe 
the main body of Hindoos in Sind. 

The Lrtvfmno wears the thread of the twice horu, though a very imper¬ 
fect specimen of the Watahya race. He eats meat, drinks spirits, and will 
not object to fish and onions. Some arc Vislianvalms, or followers of the 
VaLshnya faith ; others worship the different incarnations of Shiva and 
his Sakti; some, again, arc of the Sikh failh; whilst others venerate the 
river (Indus) god and bis Wuzeer* under the respective names of Jenda 
Peer and kdhcroLull. I heir devotions arc neither frequent nor regular; 
they generally content themselves with attending the different Mela* 
Jat, and Durban (t\ e. different kinds of religious fairs and meetings), 
where much more licentiousness than devotion is to be met with. 

Hie Loll a no 1 s prayers, if they can be bo called, are usual I v in the 
Punjaufocc, rarely in the Sanscrit or Persian languages. 

They are said lo have a few works in the Sindec tongue, written in 
the Kliudawadcc character, but they are very unwilling to show or sell 
them to Europeans. 

GooroQs ,—The Georoos (or religious intruders) read and explain 
booka to their followers; and the Lobanog who engage in trade always 
keep their Vahiyun or books in the rude and all but illegible 
Sindec character* la their spoken dialect they are fond of words of 
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Sanserifs Instead of Arabic or Persian origin; their names pf the days 
of the week also differ from those used by the Musulmans. The two 
faillis are mixed up together ia an unusual way in Sind : the Hindoo 
will often become the Murid of a Moslem, and vice vend* So Agha 
Khan, tbe Imaum, or visible bead of a branch of the Ismaeliyeli heresy, 
has a number of Hindoo followers, who reverence him, and pay the 
usual sum (one-eighth of their gains), as if they belonged to the same 
caste- So, also, the same Peers or saints buried in different parts of the 
country arc not only respected by individuals of both religions, but, 
moreover, the Hindoos will all have one name for each, and the Moslems 
another* Thus the former venerate the river god under the name of 
Jenda Peer, whereas the latter call him Khwaja Khisr; so also Udhero 
Lall becomes Shaikh Tahir; Lain Jasraj is converted into Peer Mungho 
(Muggiir Peer) ; Kaja Blvartarcc is called Lall Shahbaz ; Ate, 
And of course the Hindoos claim those worthics, most probably with 
more justice than the Moslems, who have merely altered the name for 
their own purposes. By this style of proceeding, it is not difficult to 
make out the number of these saints said to be buried in Sind, viz. 
125,000. Contrary to the practice of high caste men in India, here 
we find that Hindoos who have been forcibly made Moslems, and 
compelled to be circumcised, to say the Kalmch, attend the mosque, 
and eat the flesh of the cow, can bn admitted into their original 
Pharma by going through pertain ceremonies, and paying highly for 
the luxury* 

Classes of Lohano. —The Lohano may be divided into two great 
classes, according to their several occupations,— 1st, the Amils, or Go¬ 
vernment servants ; 2nd, the SdUcars, llalliwara, Pokhwara, &e,, *\ e? r 
merchants, shopkeepers, agriculturists, £ce* 

Amils. —The Amils have adopted the Musniman costume, wear the 
Topee, the beard long, the Sutthan or drawers, and only shave the 
crown of the bead* They do not, however, trim the rntisiachios accord¬ 
ing to the Sunnat, often will put on the Tilak or sectarian mark, and 
wear the shin with a gore across the left breast, whereas the Moslems 
always have the opening down the right side. The former, too, have 
not adopted the Tohar or circumcision, and neither cat nor intermarry 
with the followers of Mahomed, Like other Lohano, they cat the same 
meat as the Sarsudh Bramiti, buy flesh from Musulmans (as it is 
unlawful for them to kill anything), and drink water from the hand of 
their inferiors in caste. Their marriages are expensive, and seldom 
costless than five or six hundred rupees; consequently many remain 
single till late in life. They seldom take more than one wife, unless 
that one be barren; and dislike, though will not refuse, to marry a 
widow. In ike Xhudabadce caste of Lohano, if a girl becomes a widow 
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early in life, Lfie deceased husband*:* brother genera!ly marries her: 
the practice is occasionally, though rarely, met with among (lie other 
divisions of that race. The ceremony preliminary to marriage is called 
Many no, or betrothal: it is conducted by the intervention of a ^arsudh 
and a Zajik (musician), and their wives. The two males enter into a 
treaty with the father of the intended bride, and the females conduct 
matters between the women of the two families. If agreed upon, they 
wail for the first lucky day, and then send to the sister or sister-in-law 
of the bridegroom a dish of sweetmeats, and cocoanuts, and a few 
rupees. This and a few other ceremonies being duly concluded, both 
parties patiently await llie means of matrimony H The nuptial ceremony 
is a matter of no small consequence : it lasts from nine to thirty days ; 
a Jarge sum is expended in feasts; Bramins and Gooroos attend, to 
read out the different formulas; and lastly, the bride is taken to 
the bridegroom’s house. It would be too tedious to enter into the 
rainuiitn of this ceremony, and as some of the proceedings are of a very 
peculiar nature, 1 therefore refrain from any detailed description of 
them. 

As regards education, the Amil begins with going to a Bramin, where 
some ceremonies are gone through, and the Sanscrit alphabet read to 
him* He then attends some Akhund or teacher, and reads from morn¬ 
ing till night, with a&horl break about the middle of the day. The first 
book is the Babnamo or spelling book ; next a short collection of verses, 
called the Sat Kitabcc ; then the Gulistan of Saadi ; lastly ihe Tusha 
of Hnrkaran. He also translates Persian into Sin dec viva tJOOff, learns 
to write the former tongue, and begins arithmetic* When he has 
acquired the elements of the latter study, he is introduced into one of 
the Duftnrs by some relation, and there puts into practice that of which 
he has learned the theory. The rules of arithmetic generally known 
are Jumma (addition), and Khora or Zarb (multiplication) ; the other 
simple operations arc performed rather by guesswork than by rule. 
The Persian, spoken and written, is of the most soleeistic description, 
and both in point of pronunciation and handwriting is inferior even to 
the Indian jargon formerly so generally used, A most unintelligible 
kind of Shikastah or running hand ia the only one of the seven kinds of 
writing known in Sind, and Native words arc introduced almost 
ad! libitum. 

As regards the general appearance and character of the Amil, we 
may describe him as a more robust and a belter looking man (Iran the 
common Siodee, and account for the difference by referring it to bin 
meat diet, and indulgence in spirits instead of Bhang. He is rallter 
acute than talented, and evinces much readiness in accounts, and in 
managing money mailers. Even the Ameers, wiih all Iheir hatred and 
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contempt for Kafirs, could not collect or dispose of their revenues 
without the aid of Hindoo. A mils. Thus probably arose the Kardnr 
system, which, though totally of a different nature, is in Sind what the 
Patel and his little republic are in different parts of India. But 
although the Native rulers had checks over their officers which we have 
not, we find that no Ameer could ever consider himself safe from the 
most impudent frauds. To coneitide this part of the subject, 1 may 
safely assert that in no part or the Eastern world, os known to us, does 
there exist n more scheming, crafty, or dangerous race, Ilian these 
Hindoo A mi Is, They are held by no oath, fear no risk, and show no 
pity when in pursuit of gain; they hesitate not to forge documents, 
seals, and orders, for the most trifling advantage ; shown determined 
fondness for falsehood, and unite the utmost patience in suffering to the 
greatest cowardice in action, 

Soucars, fyc . — Some of the Setts or Soucars wear the costume 
of the Ami!, others arc dressed like the common Hindoo shopkeepers 
and agriculturists. The clothes of the latter * arc a turban, an 
Angurkho (or long cotton coat), a Lung or Poteyo (i. e. a Dhotur), a 
Kamarbund, and a Bochan or handkerchief thrown over the shoulders. 
They shave the beard, but do not trim the mustachios; wear the Janeo 
and Tilak, and shave the crown and back of the head, so as to Jcavc 
merely a Choti (or lock on the pole), aud Ghana (or bunches of hair on 
both sides). When in mourning, they shave the mustachios and the 
Chuna. For education, the trader goes to a Wajho (or Hindoo teacher), 
who teaches him the Sindcc (not the Arabic) alphabet, reading and 
wilting, together with a little arithmetic and book-keeping. After a. 
year or two, he is supposed to have finished his studies, and begins to 
learn business by practice. It is needless to say that these individuals 
prove i hem selves uncommonly acute, and show the same aptitude for 
business as their brethren in India. Some of them, as for instance the 
Shikarpooree merchants, wander all over Central Asia, and it is com* 
monly said in Afghanistan that everywhere you meet with a Jat and a 
Kirar (or Sindee Banyan). Their staple articles are cloth and 
Hundecs, especially the latter, and large fortunes used thus to be 
acquired. Under the British Government their system of remittances 
has been all bat done aw ay with. The Shikarpooree Hindoos areas 
notorious for the depravity of their females as for wealth and com* 
rnerce; in fact their caste fellows in other parts of Sind have often 
taken the subject into serious consideration . 

The names of the Amils, merchants, shopkeepers, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Waishya class are usually of Sanscrit derivation, and 
the different affixes, Mai, Chund, Rnc, Ham, Das, Loll, &c., are 
generally added to the individual's name. But these words do not 
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denote, an? they frequently do in India, any difference of caste : the son 
of a Earn or Lail may be called Cblind or Mai, and ince uerm. 

The Skudra Division .—Of the Shudraor servile caste, we find several 
varieties* They all have adopted the Janco and Tilak, and intermarry 
in their own castes. The Walnut exercise the craft called in Persian 
Nukhudpazi, and subsist by preparing and selling different kinds of 
toasted grains. The Sonaro or Targar is, properly speaking* a mixed 
caste* descended from a Brarain father and a Shndra mother. In Sind* 
however, he is considered as one of the servile race. Like his brethren 
in almost all countries, he is distinguished for a superior degree of 
craftiness, and is usually a wealthy man for his station in life. The 
Hindoo females in Sind wear a profusion of ornaments, and the 
Moslems have imitated the custom, though the latter do not use so 
many different kinds of decorations as the former, 

A list of the Geha (or jewels) in common use would contain about 
two hundred words, many of them pure Siiidec, others borrowed from 
llindoosian and Persia. 

The Kliatce or dyer caste is a large one in this country, as coloured 
clothes are generally used by Hindoos and Moslems. They generally live 
at some distance from the large towns* and the reason for their so doing 
is said to be that they derive therefrom a greater facility in charging 
high for the article dyed. Many of ihem, however, are found in the 
towns, end there is no religions prejudice against them. It is moi*t 
probable that they find it necessary to live near the wells from which 
the sweetest water is procured, and establish their manufactories 
accordingly. 

The Sodiee or shoemaker will not dress or tan leather; ho buys it of 
the Moslem Mochce (or tanner), sews it, and, if required, embroiders it 
with silk. 

The Hu jam generally comes from about Jcvsiilmere, but he is of 
Siadee extraction, and wears the dress of his own country, though his 
turban is generally of the Jcysulmere form. 

The above are the chief Shudra castes in Sind : they worship Malta- 
deva and Devee, and they have no priests but Bramins. The names of 
the Shudras may be known by the absence of the affixes Rum, Mai, 
&c,, and the use of the appellation of the caste after the mdivkluaFs 
own name, c. g\ Teju Wabtin, Fitrstt Sonaro, Hutu Khaiee, Khatta 
Sochi, 

Sikhs .—Besides these different classes of Hindoos* there arc a 
few of the nondescripts called Sikhs, resident at Hyderabad, Sehwan, 
and other places in Sind. They have separated into two grand divi¬ 
sions, viz. the Lohano Sikh, and the Akalec or Kbaka. The main 
difference seems to be that the latter will eat some meats (as for 


instance that of the domestic fowl} which the Lohano will not touch; 
and, on the contrary, the former in eases of mourning will shave their 
faces, whereas the latter will never allow a razor to touch their hair or 
beards. The Sikh* are easily recognised by the fairness of their 
com pic alone, and by a peculiar look and general appearance. Their 
devotion* are in the Punjaubee language, and their holy book* {as the 
Adi Grunth, the Dashama Grunth, and the Patrj Grunth) arc composed 
in that dialect, and written, in the Guxmukhee character. Those sacred 
volumes arc generally placed in Dhurumsala* 3 or places devoted to 
their reception, and a Fakeer (called an LTdliasee), with a Murid (or 
young follower, technically tunned a Tablio), are placed to watch over 
and preserve the books. 

Beligitws Mendicants . — Of religious mendicants wc find the Sha- 
nasee, Jo-gee, Gosacnjimd Juugam, though the latter is very rare. I ho 
four former are originally of Bramin origin ; the .Inngam in generally a 
Native of Illndoostan. The Shanasce has ochre-coloured (Gem) clothes; 
and wears a turban, not a cap. He is, strictly speaking, a religious 
mendicant subsists by begging, and by the alms of his Clicks. He is 
also a kind of venal sorcerer, and acquires great consideration by the 
sale of hi* Mantras and Jan Iran. The iShanasec worships Mahadeva, 
and never marries. He sometime* commit* suicide, by ordering hi* 
pupils to bury him alive ( a rite called Guflah) ; but. if he dies in the 
course of nature, he directs his body to be disposed of either by 
Dhartidak (i. e* burying in the earth), or Juladak (i. throwing into 
water). The former is generally, the latter only occasionally practised. 
Tim following is the usual way of performing Jaladak A Dillo (or 
put) full of sand is fastened to each arm aud leg of the corpse ; it is 
then carried into a boat, till the mourners get to deep water, and the 
body is there cast in, with many ceremonies. 

The Jogees also have ochre-coloured clothes, but wear cap* instead 
of turbans. Their habitations arc called Aslan, and they live by the 
same mean* as the Shanasec. They pierce a large hole in the lobe of 
the ear, and are therefore called 11 Kana-phar 7T or the Ear-splitters. When 
dying! they arc not allowed to lie down, but placed in a silling position, 
leaning forward on a Be rag in (a wooden pillow). For the J ogee's tomb 
they dig a pit, fill it half full of salt, place a Fahori {mattock) in 
the corpse’s hand, and then seat it upon the layer of sail, in the position 
called Falrole (or cross-legged), with the arms resting on the Beragin. 
Salt is then again thrown over die body, and earth abo ve it. Some great 
men of the caste have a tomb of bricks, and a lamp lighted before it. 

The Gosaeii has many Chela* in Sind, He appears like the Shanasee, 
lives by alms and presenls, and often amasses a considerable sum of 
money. He is generally thrown into water when dead. 

m 
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The Ogar rpfleftiblea the Jogce. a# the Goflacti docs the Shanimcc. He 
carries a bit of hollo# £tick, fastened by a ihread ronnd the neck, and 
invariably blows through it before undertaking any action whatever. 

The Jiangam, being an Indian, not a Simlce beggar* requires not to 
be described here. 

None of the four classed above described wear the Janeo. Then 
names are ihus distinguished : Nmtgur Sbamsee | Surajgur Gosaen ; 
Goruknatli Jogec; Sarasatinath Ogar ; &c. They all worship 

Muhadeva, Gomknalli (a son of Mahadeva according to their account), 
and Babakinath* a peculiar Avatar of Gomknath, worshipped at 
Hinglaj, and so called from the Sendee word Rabakan {to boil up), 
because when a votary approaches the holy spot, the mod boils up of it# 
own accord. 

The Hindoo female# in Sind appear to be fond of intrigue, especially 
among their own people ; possess a considerable share of personal 
beauty, arid seldom, if ever* become common prostituted The MusuU 
mans* on the contrary, seem to have little objection tu entering the 
bazar, and, like the Moslem# in many parts of India, appear to consider 
it rather an honorable occupation than otherwise* The reason of this 
point of superiority in ibe Hindoo over the Musnlman probably is, 
that In the first place the former exercises a stricter surveillance over 
his females; and secondly, he seldom drink# Bhang, and is accustomed 
to a more substantial diet. It is not the custom for respectable indivi¬ 
dual# of either religion to travel about with their women* or to lake 
them to foreign countries ; they usually leave them under the charge 
of their parent# and friends. In places where this practice is universal, 
us for Instance in Shik&rpaur, it not unusual for a husband to return 
home after a long sojourn in foreign land#, and dud his wife with a 
small family of her own. The offended party, however, seldom allow# 
these incident? to interfere with the domestic tie, and after indicting a 
mild chastisement, think# no more about it, and treats the fatherless 
offspring with a truly paternal kindness. 

All else Hindoos, with the exception of the religious mendicants only, 
burn the bodies of their dead* No one is allowed to die in his bed, 
otherwise one of the male# of the family who has attended upon the 
deceased become# in a state of impurity, and must visit some well 
known Tirthfe, m for instance Xaraytwar in Ketch, Dhara Tirtb, Ac + 
The *ick man, when near death, is placed upon a Chanko, Lepan, or 
Poto (i\ e H a spot smeared with cowdung), and when in the last agony, 
(iunga water. Sherbet of Tnlflee leaves, fce. must be poured into his 
mouth. If the dying man be rich, copious alms are then distributed to 
the poor] but if not sufficiently wealthy* a little wheal and ghee arc 
considered sufficient. The mourners then bring seven pieces df pure 
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wood, a* that of the tamarisk tree, ice, to make up the Actmrni (or 
bierj. Immediately upon this Jowarce stalks are placed, then some 
white Khadee cloth ; next a layer of cotton ; then a piece of EnTto (or 
fine cotton clolh) ; and lastly the Corpse, in u Kafun (a kind of shroud): 
over the body, a shawl, a piece of Ksnkob, Mnshron, Gulhadan, di 
Khudbaf should be thrown, and it is lied down with Jola, or fine 
string of Sara (probably the Amndo Ifarka). Perfumes and flowers 
arc then thrown over the corpse, and after a few short ceremonies the 
bier b raided by four of the nearest relations, who are relieved of their 
burden by the other friends of the deceased at certain intervals. When 
arrived at the Masau (bumlag-place), they throw a potful of cold 
water over the body, and place it upon a pyre of wood, generally Babool; 
a Em min and other religious characters then approach, place a piece of 
money and other articles in the corpse’s mouth, end then the four 
relatives who firsl raised the body light the pyre at the corners. The 
mourners then retire till the corpse is consumed, after which they 
walk round the pyre three times, bathe, and return home, A vast 
variety of ceremonies then follows* and the routine is not usually finished 
before twelve days. The widow shaves her ho ad only once. The fine 
distinctions of death during the LUlurayan and the Uakhshanaycii do 
not seem to be recognised ; and the Butee rite also appears unknown to 
the Sind Hindoo, although it doubtlessly was practised in the olden 
lime. 
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HOUGH NOTES ON SIND. 


Tkr Province of Sind consists of three Collcctorates (Shikarpoor, 

Hyderabad, and Ktiraehee), the extent of which is as follows :_ 

Shikarpoor Old Districts.... <3430 miJca> 

Districts resumed from His Highness Meer All 
Moored, for tile most part attached to Shikar- 
poor, about . 54l3 

Total. 11,532 !( 

Hyderabad*. 30,0(10 

Kurachee* . 16,000 

Total of square miles in the British Districts in 
®i»d, including 1 Etc territory resumed from His 
Highness Meer All Moored in the year 1S52, 57,532 square miles, 

'Ihu area of the whole Province of Sind, including the territory 

1, glint . remaining to Meer Ali Moo- 

2 . Hroarh ..!“!!!!”'“ J^lfl rad, is estimated at IlD.iMO 

i fiSsrrr'. 1 :S i“» com P0Ii „ s 

6 . KtuMtah . yjjn this with the area of the 

7 , poIZ oi JtT Ki|ia * of the Bombay 

S, Aljni.NlmifTiir .. ..;'’" i Presidency, it will be seen 

i5:f5$KrS t».mcui«si«i sit*, 

i.V ..... 3J5.li; Siliklirpoor, Hyderabad, and 

i£ itTldSj " rry .::.:v.v ;,,;r ts Knrac M e collectively ex* 

* --Cecil in urea all the twelve 

, Total—fij.405 older 7 il| as 0 f the Bombay 

residency, and the island of Bombay, put logcllier, 

"«««“«♦ «■» Nonl* tif tar,-,! tract ot cmirttrv ft.Tnm.-m-the 

tnauiH>dtrat ^ tuKurachee ' buttlie m«rchA,..»|| U 
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The relative proportions of the Bombay and Bind Zillas are, per- 

Kindest). Al^rn^r. ^ shown b >‘ lhc ““*«* J*cb, od 

Poon^ Brooch. Sumt, Timw, which I have drawn the three Sind Zillas, and 
and t«n of fcbokpoor. within their area have protracted, ud the 

same scale, sis of the Bombay Zillas t including the three largest, and a 
portion of a seventh ; still the unoccupied area within the Li mils of 
, . . „ . Bind affords, il will be seen, ample room 

llitm', Oelgaum, bleuI Dbar- for the five Bombay Zulus which are not 
WaT - therein protracted* 

The concentric circles in the accompaning map* drawn at intervals ol 
twenty-five miles, show the distances in the case of each Stilla from the 
head quarter station: tabulated they give the following results:— 

The extreme portions of the Bombay Zillas are within, circles of the 
following radii* from their respective head quarter stations j— 

Bahrain Mil» fl# I'irHf* 
which would Incluifen s!m 
p frirrmv jmjiIIjSM 111* 

EJHi. 


Broach -. *.. - *..* * * - * * - - * * * * ■ * *.- ^ 

Surat and Manna, each '* 5 

Khondcsh, Ahmedmiggur, Poona* and Bbolapoor T the largest 
Bombay Zillas .... ++ ^ . + ^ ^ + — 100 


Sind. 

Shikarpoor -*. ********* - ..** * 125 

Hyderabad 175 

Kurachee ******* * * *.*»**»»*,***..* ** -♦ 150 


From the above facts* it will be evident how greatly the Bind Zillas 
exceed iu area those of the largest class in our old provinces. In popu¬ 
lation and revenue they rank lower, and would be reckoned in the 
Bombay Presidency as Zillas of middling, or small size, 

******** 

In no part of the Presidency could a district similar to Sind, however 
poor, or thinly populated, be divided into less than three Zillas, or 
Collcetorates, 

The people are principally Mahomed ans, in the proportion of about 
four Mahomedans to one of any other caste. This is a peculiarity iu 
which the population is quite dissimilar from that of any part of 
Bombay. The people arc generally peaceable and well disposed* 
though far less civilized than the generality of Indian populations. 

The excellent Police has nearly put a stop to gang robbery, and all 
the more daring violations of the rights of property; cattle stealing, 
however, hardly regarded by the people as a crime, and murders, 
generally arising from quarrels about women, are commoner crimes 
than in India, and occur, perhaps, oficncr in the thinly inhabited and 
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almost desert districts near the frontier than in the populous districts 
on the banks of the river. 

As shown in the margin, the area of Sind considerably exceeds, and 


Alfa of list? three ^olktfotsles of 

$Uu\, ta ibove stiuivu .. * r . ..... L .57,^2 

ToUll fl fen uf iSllil _ _ _ __ p T - * I Q 

Arefl of Hyderabad 7A[\x . . .+ 30,000 

Aren of SrotLnml .. +11 EZG,SlE-j 

ArCd uf Enj’liLntl nnd ^Vnl^i . T1I11 

* # * ' * 


that of tfie three Zillas is only a 
few hundred square miles leas than, 
tile area of the whole of .England 
and Wales put together. 

+ » * * 


Under the present system, criminal justice is administered by the 
following officers, having powers of criminal jurisdiction higher ihan 
those of a Magistrate in India :■— 


Sixteen officers (Deputy Magistrates, generally detached, and in 
charge of districts) with powers to dispose of nil cases requiring less 
than seven years iinjARoiimcnt! all sen fences above one vear are 
subject fo the confirmation of the Commissioner, 

Four officers (three Magistrates, and the Deputy Collector Thur and 
Parkur) with powers to dispose of all cases (including cases invol ving 
capital punishment); sentences of above seven years’ imprisonment 
require the confirmation of the Commissioner ; sentences uf death, or 
transportation for life, arc subject to the approval of Government. 

The Commissioner lias no original jurisdiction. 

In other words, there are Tour Courts, with powers equal to those of 
a Session Judge’s Court in the old Bombay Villas, and sixteen Courts 
with power to pass, subject to the confirmation of an officer in the 
province, sentences of the same extent as a Session Judge in Bombay 
can pass, without necessity for confirmation. 

With reference lo the crimes which usually come before these tribu¬ 
nals, and the sentences they are in the habit of passing, it may be 
observed that the limit of seven years* imprisonment is seldom exceeded, 
except in cases of such gravity as to come under tlve head of capita 
offences. In this point of view it may be slated, that there are four 
Courts for the trial of murders, and other capital offences, and sixteen 
for the trial of crimes of minor gravity. 

This number of courts lias not been found by any means too great; 
indeed, notwithstanding the fact that the powers of the Magistrates’ 
Assistants at detached stations (the Deputy Magistrates) far h xceed 
those of the same rank of officers in India, the great evil most loudly 
com plain Eid of, and one of the great obstacles to a good system of crimi¬ 
nal justice, is the immense distances which parties and witnesses have 
to travel to reach the court of justice. 

Hence it will he found necessary to increase the judicial powers of 
Native officers much beyond what is usual in India, A commencement 
DO* 
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has been made, at first in the face of grave double on the part of all 
local officers, as to whether the experiment of vesting the Natives of 
Sind with judicial powers would succeed ; hut so marked have been 
the good effects, that I do not find a single dissentient voice on the sub¬ 
ject, and all are desirous to see those powers gradually extended. 


******* * 

The numbers of convictions, in which sentences were passed, which 
would have been beyond the power of a Magistrate in Born bay $ were aa 
follows, in each of the three last years ■— 

In 1850 ....- - 301 cases. 

In 1851,. ..■ ****...._ .. ,** 148 „ 

In 1852..,._____ 178 „ 

Total of three years ******** 627 eases. 

Average per aonam.. 200 it 

These numbers do not include acquittals, except in capital cases; 


the total number of trials of such cases must therefore have been much 
greater. 

The average numbers of criminal trials* including acquittals* before 
each of the Sessions Courts of the Bombay Presidency, during the last 
two years, for which 1 have the returns, were,*— 

In 1849., ISO eases. 

In 1950** ..*______ 219 fl 


Total in two years 399 cases. 

Average for one year .. 199 „ 
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CHIEFS fa. IN SIND. 


CHIEFS AND PERSONS OF IMPORTANCE RESIDING IN THE 
KUKAC1IEE COLLECTOR ATE. 

AT KURACHEE, 

SVUD SADIS! SHAH, head Kardar, semof Syud Ismael Shah, for¬ 
merly one of (lie principal Nobles of Hie Hyderabad Court. The family 
came originally from Persia to Sind, In Hie reign of Noor Mahomed, 
Kul bora. 

NAOMULL HOTHCHTJND, Merchant ex-Kardar.—-His family 
name originally from Schwistan, bin they have for four generations been 
located at K tiradiee, where they have always been considered itie principal 
mercantile firm In this part of Hind. The services rendered by NaoniuJl 
and his family to Government have been so numerous and so great* that 
some years ago he was most strongly recommended by Sir H. Pottingcr 
to the then Governor General, Lord Auckland, for a pension. The 
change of administration, however, prevented this being granted, 

KHEMCHt XD wuli'D 1 SSL'XT) A Hi, A[c rehant.*—Wi^sunda^ the 
father of K hem chondj was a shrewd, in tell ige a i man, and did us £?ood 
service on otir first coming to Sind. Khemchmid, his son* lacks much of 
his father’s talents, and of hh perseverance and attention to business, 

irUNSRAJ, KUTCI1EE NUGGUN, JOSEE, ASS A MULL* 
TABOO MOOKEE. ami MOO AH ALI KI1WA.J A, arc the princi¬ 
pal traders in Kurachee. 

IX THE PURGUNA OF GHORABAREE. 

JAN MAIIOMED* of the tribe of Kulmutee Beloocbees, principal 
Zumindar of the Purguna Peer Dinah, of the Peer Zadah Tribe, 
Zumindar. 

SYUD SUMMA BATH EE, Zumindar, 

IBRAHIM BOODAREE, Zumindar. 

NIBBOQ BOO DA REE, Zumindar. 

NATH A BUNYA, Zumindar. 

MAHUMNA NAflEE, Zumindar. 



SYATEEE PURGUNA. 

SYUD ALLA RUKKIL SHAH, Zumindar. 

SYUD MEEA SHAH, Zumindar* 

SYUD JAN MAHOAIED BAHDAEE, Zumindar. 

SYUD SHAIKH OOSMAN, Zutmndar, find Peer in charge of the 
Tomb of Peer Putin. A man of great influence in Syaiirce. 

SHAIKH MUMMOO, Zumindar. 

CHUTTANEE BUNYA, Zumindar. 

SAKRA PURGUNA. 

HAJEE KHAN wlcvu IBRAHIM KIIAN, Kulmulee, Jageerdar— 
The Kulmuiec or Kurrntitec tribe of Beloochecacume originally from Hul- 
luby on the frontiers of Persia. On their march towards Sind, they took 
possession of Kurmut, in Mat ran, where they remained fora cony iderable 
time, and from which place they derive their name. From Kurmut they 
gradually extended themselves towards Sind, until, finding themselves 
strong enough to cope with the Burrey tribe, which then occupied the 
districts lying between Kurachee and the Ilubb river, they crossed that 
stream, and dispossessed the Burrey of their lands. After their 
conquest, the Kurmnlees settled on the banks of the p Mullccr river, 
whence they extended themselves into Sakra, where their Chief now 
resides, and where he obtained a Jageer, on condition that when his 
services might be required he should muster his tribe for the defence of 
Talla. The father of the present Chief, Ibrahim Khan, raised his clan, 
and, joining with the Jokccas and Noomreeas, threatened to attack our 
camp In 1843, when hostilities commenced* The confederates, however, 
dispersed without waiting lo he attacked, on a smaller force moving out 
against them. This being one of the old Sindcc Tribes, His Excellency 
the late Governor re-granted the Jageer, on the death of Ibrahim Khan,, 
to his son Hajcc Khan, and bis six brothers, free of the deduction 
of one-fourth which is paid by all other Jageerdarn on their lands 
being re-granted. The Kummtee tribe can muster about four hundred 
men. 

KABGGL wuLCB JAFFER, formerly llYbdi, or Chief Zumindar of 
Sakra. 

STUB RAJ MAHOMED, Zutnmdar. 

DEW AN SOOJAN SING, Zumindar. 

CHUTTA BHOOKHEEAt Zumindar, 

VVULEE MAHOMED LUG A REE, Jagcerdar 

MUNDEE RAM, Zumindar. 


IN GARKA. 


SYUD LOOTF ALl SHAH, and his brother ALX EUKSH; the for¬ 
mer Kardar of Syatrec, the latter of Sakra. 

Zumiadoni; SHAIKH GOOL MAHOMED, AIL BUNYA, MEER 
ALl, Jam, or Chief of the Jokeeas. 

The Jokeea tribe is of Rajpoot origin; they formerly occupied a 
mountainous district named Kungara, north of Shah Bitawul, whence 
about a hundred nod fifty years ago they descended to the Valley of the 
Hubb river, and, as their numbers increased, gradually spread them¬ 
selves over the lands lying between the Hubb and the Mulleer rivers. 

Their first Chiefs were of no celebrity, but in the reign of Goolnrn 
Shah Kulhora, Becjar Jokeea, who was a sepoy in the service of that 
prince, obtained the Chieftainship, and litle of Jam, for the following 
services :—The district of Sakra, including Darajah, and Source 
Dundee, was at that time governed by a Hindoo Kano, or Chief, named 
Arjoon. a man of great bodily strength, and possessing great influence 
m the Delta, Goolarn Shah was anxious to dispossess him of his 
territories, but having no just pretence for attacking him, lie was 
anxious to have him assassinated. This, however, it was no easy matter 
to accomplish, as the Rana was nolcd as a bravo and powerful man, 
and being on his guard, he had constructed a temporary building on an 
island, to which ho repaired every night with a few followers, to sleep, 
Becjar Jokeea, however, undertook to accomplish his destruction, and 
having collected about twenty resolute men of his own tribe, he and 
they swain over at night to the island where the Rami reposed, and 
making a sudden onslaught, sword in hand, killed him and all his 
followers, before they recovered from their surprise, 

Goolarn Shah, on hearing of his success, seized upon ihe Rana’s 
lands, and appointed Bee jar Jam of the Jokeea tribe ; and the latter, 
having obtained great renown by his exploit, easily obtained an 
acknowledgment of his supremacy from the whole tribe. Being of a 
restless, Intriguing disposition,-Jam Becjar soon contrived to involve 
himself in quarrels with his neighbours : the Kurmuiees he dispossessed 
of the Valley of the Mul leer river j having gained a victory over iho 
Noomreeas near the Hubb river, he compelled them to move further 
north, and be and his followers occupied the whole of the lands ly ing 
between the Hubb and the Gharra Greek, 

Jam Bee jar was succeeded by his son Moorad All, whose son, Meer Ali, 
is the present Jam (1847). tn the beginning of February 1843, the 
Jam was directed by the Ameers to muster his tribe, and, in conjunction 
with the Kurmuiccs and Noomreeas* to occupy the town of Kuracbee, 
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and, if possible, to drive the British out of their camp. The Chiefs 
assembled their men, but the news of the victory at Meeanee so damped 
their ardour that they did not dare to approach within forty miles of 
Knradiee, 

After the victory of Hyderabad} the Jam came in and made his 
Salaam, and the Jageers which he had held under the Ameers were 
restored to him. In addition to these Jageers, the Jam had the privilege 
of levying customs and transit duties on all merchandise passing from 
Kurachee to Tatta; on nil imports and exports at Gharra* and a rupee 
per maund on all the ghee manufactured in the districts occupied by 
his clan. lie also claimed (lie spirit contract at Gharra, which, since 
the conquest, amounted in value to between two and three thousand 
Hyderabad rupees per annum. All these privileges ami claims were 
conceded to him, and he enjoyed the proceeds arising from them, 
amounting to nboni Ei 6*5UQ per annum* until the abolition of the 
customs and transit duties, when, at his request, and ns compensation 
for the loss he sustained, a Jagecr of £ T 0()Q beegns was granted io him 
in Garka by his Excellency Sir Charles Napier, 

The Jam is, however, still dissatisfied* on account of Ilia Excellency 
having refused to grant him the whole of the district lying between the 
Hubb and the Ghana Creek, on the cast and west, and between Cape 
Mouse and the mountains whence the MulLeer river takes its rise, on Lhe 
north and south, a space of about three thousand square mites! to which 
he has no manner of claim beyond that of occupancy by his clan ai the 
time of the conquest, 

Since the Jageer in Garka was granled to him, I have also discovered 
that the liquor conlract ai Gharra belonged properly to his nephew, 
Ohakur, whose Jageers were forfeited on account of Ids neglecting to 
make his Salaam prior to the 2-Uh May 1844. The Jam has therefore 
received 2*500 bcogcis in excess us Jageer, beyond what lie is entitled to. 
This fact has lately been brought to my notice by Chuktir. As lhe land 
had been made over to die Jain before this was known* I would not 
recommend its resnnaption, eHpeeially as the Jam is an old man, and 
without heirs. On his death* the whole of his Jageer? will revert to 
Government. In addition to the Jngeer in Garka, the Jam possesses n 
Jngecr in the Ghorabarcc Purgutia* nnd ai Rinda, in the Hyderabad 
Collect or ate, 

BER0NATH OF TATTA* 

SYUD NUJJUF ALI SHAH, Znmindar. 

RALEII MAHOMED, Zumindar 
LA IK PINNA, Zuiqindnr. 

GOO LAM HOOSSElNp Mmmshec. 
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PEETAMBERDAS, Moonehce, 

SYUD SAB UR A LI SHAH* Suckke*. 

SYUD NUSSEH SHAH, Mulfcbaner, 

SYODTAJ MAHOMED, Shertocc. 

SYUD BAKUR ALI, Mad mace. 

SYUD ROSHHR ALI, Madiwee. 

ASSUN wui.uB GUN DA, Merchant. 

ALI BUKSH, Merchant. 

DOUR A PUNJAUBEE, Shroff. 

KIIE MCHUND wir lpp F1TTO K , Shruff. 

RTGO C l TOWDRY, Blialia. 

KAZEE YEBYAH. 

KAZEE A13DO0 RAHIM. 

SEREE PURGTWA. 

1IAJEE HILLYA, Zomindar. 

FUKKURCHUND, Zoaundar. 

GOOLAM LA, nephew of MEEIi ALI JAM, Jagecrdar. 

SON DA, 

MOOLLA SfDIZ, Zamindar. 

JMOOLLA GOOLAM HOOSSE1N. 

.! ERROR. 

AI.LOO JEHRUK, Zomindar. 

II AS KIM JERRTJK, Ztimindar, 

KOTREE. 

SYUD MAHOMED SHAH. 

SYUD MOO LAN A. 

MALIK AHMED KHAN, Jageerdar,and Chief of the Noorourdee, or 
Nnomreea clan. This Chief can trace back his descent through fifteen 
generations. The tribe appears originally to have been of Rajpoot 
origin. The first of the family whose name has been recorded was 
Rssnb Klutn, who, accompanied by his eight brothers, set forth from 
Rtijjwolana, and after many adventures arrived at Kedje, in Mukran, 
where they were well received by the Chief of that place. 

After sojourning for some time at Kodjfi, ihc Noouireea or Noomur- 
dee (literally nine men) brothers assassinated the Chief of the place, on 
account of'a gross insult offered to the elder brother by the latter. In 
9li 
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pnri$£qut*nce of tliU, they were obliged to tty the cniifitry t and thry 
re turned to the western frontier of Sind, where they settled and 
intermarried with th^ inliabitunis of the country, Fn u few years they 
became a very numerous and powerful tribe* and gradually obtained 
pnsRCJi^ioa of the whole of I he hill country lying between the Pubb 
.^Fountains and the Indus on the east aud weat f and between the 
Wulleef and Bbarun rivets nn the north and youth* For many years 
fierce contests were maintained between them and the KhosaS; but 
the latter were eventually driven beyond the Bharun river. This 
happened about seventy years ago* since which time the Noomrceas 
have held undisturbed possession, 

AHMED KHAN* the present Chief* is an old man of about seventy* 
five years of age. He was highly esteemed by the Ameers, who did him 
the honour of marrying two ladies of his family, — Meer Noor Mahomed 
married his sister, and Meer Kurrurn Ali married one of his daughters. 
He has three sons.—Sobdar, J’ahai Khan, and lzziit Khan. He has also 
another daughter, married to the Jam of Bella, whose sister is married 
to his eldest son Sobdar. He generally resides at Humlance, in the hill 
country, where his brother, Mahomed Khan, resides with him. Ahmed 
Khan has had the good sense to relinquish bis claim to all the hill 
lands occupied by his tribe, which arc lying waste, in consideration of 
which Sir Charles Napier granted him in Jageer the whole of the land 
which lie or his people had cultivated in the hills within the last five 
years, amounting to 2,-300 beegas. 

This Chief also possesses extensive Jageers near Kotree and Rvla, in 
G horn twee. He formerly enjoyed the privilege of collecting customs 
anti tolls on the river at Kotree. On the abolition nf custom?, he received 
a grant of 600 beegas of land near Boodapoor, as compensation for the 
loss of his customs and lolls. The village of Kotree, and the gardens 
near it, formerly belonged to Ahmed Khan, but the latter being required 
for Government purposes, the Chief readily relinquished them, and 
obtained other gardens above and below Kotree in exchange. 

SO HDA R K HAN, eldest son of A hmed Khan, usually resides m Kotree, 
The Noomreea tribe is still divided into nine different families, who 
intermarry with each other, and with the Jokeoas. 

Four Chiefs of this tribe still levy Mith, a kind of blackmail, on all 
merchandize passing between Sebvvan and Kurachee, and between 
Kurachee and Kotree, by the hill routes. Their names arc MEER KHAN 
and JOORXA KHAN, who reside at Dooba, near the Bhaiun river; and 
THfE EG EE KHAN and MOOJEED KHAN, who reside at Dummnj. 
The rates at which Mith is paid to these Chiefs is three annas per camel- 
load between Sehwnn and Kurachee, and one anna and a half 1*tween 
Kurachee and Kotree and etre vent. In consideration of this Mith. the 




Noomreea Chiefs guarantee the safety of the whole of the merchandize, 
camels, and attendant?, and, should anything be lost, are bound to 
make it good. They detach two or more of their followers as guides 
with each Kaftla, who receive two rupees each for the trip between 
Kntrce and Kurachec, and four rupees each between Sehwnn and 
Kurachee, These guides are expected to supply the travellers with 
wood and water on the march. 

IN BADA. 

A LI BUKS1J, Jagecrdar. 

IN RYLA. 

A LI, Zmnindar. 

BOOLAT KHAN, Jageerdar, cousin of Allured Khan, NooiOTeea. 

JEENUD KHAN, son of ditto. 

KULKUMEAH, Zumiiular. 

WUBDERA BEG, of Bada, Zumindar. 

WULLEENAH BEG, of Bad a. % 

TAJ MAHOMED, Peer Zada of Oonerpoor. 

JAM SHORAH, of Boodupoor. 

NOOR MAHOMED. 

MULLOQ and KANOTE N UDDER AH - 


IN MAH AJ AN DA. 
SHAH MILL KUTCHEE, Zumindur. 
MAHOMED MAHAJUNDA, Zumindur. 
MAHOMED OOTERA, Zmuindar. 

BY DAS B0NYA, Merchant. 

NUPPAREE wvi.ua DOOLENA, Merchant. 


IN IJ'KKEE. 


SYUD GOOL MAHOMEll SHAH, 
SYUD SALEH MAHOMED SHAH, 
SYUD ALT AKBAR SHAH, 

SYUD CHUTTUX SIIAII, of Sunn, 
SYUD SHAHBOODEEN, of JOumbera, 
SYUD BANCO SHAH, of Aimer, 
SYUD OOMED ALJ SHAH, of Tatta. 


»Zumi ndars. 
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IX S EH WAN. 


! Tn charge of Lbe Tomb ( , 

of Lull Sbahbaz. j Ztitnindan. 


SYUD CJOOMUN SHAH, 

SYUD l’UKRJL SHAH, 

KAZEE M A HOMED. 

SHAIKH XIBill NDA, ) Treasurers at ilia Tomb of Lull 
SHAIKH WULWOO, \ Shahbaz. 

CTIOTHRAM, Head Kardar, formerly confidential Moon shoe of 
Mcct Xusseer Khan. 


SHAMDAS, Bony a. 

LALOO, Shroff. 

REHWA, Shroff. 

LAUUA JEY TAMUND GOOLABROY RES UREAS, of the 
Runnjec Tribe. 


JX JANGHAR. 


S\ t.H KAMI SHAH, Zumiiidar, formerly Head Kardarof Schwislan, 
under the Ameers* Government. 

MEERZA B A KUE, formerly a confidential servant of Hear Shah dad. 
BILL VXD SHAH, i 
RUDDER SHAH, Zmnindars. 

HYDER SHAH, 

BHAWUL KHAN RIND, ] 

GOOL MAHOMED RIND, \ Jageerdars. 

SYUD KUSBUR A LI SHAH, j 


IN BOOB UK. 


MUG DOOM GOOLAM 1IYDER, 
MUGDOOM FAZUL MAHOMED, 
NUSSEER MAHOMED. 

YAH MAHOMED YAMATEE, 
PEER MAHOMED YAM ATEE, 
BHOBE KHAN JAHEEJEE, 
BHOOL CliUXD. 


■ Zumindar*. 
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IS SAM TAN EE. 

SYUD M EE A SHAH, 

SYIJD A LI MAHOMED SHAH, 

SYUD GOOLAM MOORTEZA SIIAII, 
SYUD NUSSEER MAHOMED, 

SYUD KADUR BUKSH, of Bbaw, 

SYUD 8HERE MAHOMED,of Gheir, 
SYUD A LI MAHOMED, of ditto, 

BYL D GOOLAM MAHOMED, of ditto, 
SAIL'D DUNNEE BUKSH, of ditto. 
SYUD MUJUD A LI SHAH, of ditto. 
SOOKYA CHUNXA, 

KURRUM ALI SHAH, 

MEER MAHOMED LORA, 


IN DADOO. 


MOOREED PH ARY EE, 
GUI BUR POWAR, 
PANDEE MEHMUN, 
WULLEEDAD POWAR, 
AHMED SHAH SYUD, 
SYADAD MUG8EE, 

SU LYMAN SUBZUL, 
JAN MAHOMED, 
GOOLAM NUBBEE, 
SHERE MAHOMED, 
ALLA DAD, 


■ Zumi iidars. 


' JagejGfdurs. 


JAFFER KHAN, Lugarce, 


IN PUTTEE, 


DEW AN HEERANUND, 
CHUNDEERAM, 
GUFFOOR ALT POT AH, 
MAHOMED POTAH, 
SIIURRUF POTAH, 
DATOO JtfLBANEE, 
SOOMAR ALT POTAH, 


Zumindurs. 


► ZumindaTs. 







IN Kl-KM POOR. 


FAKEER M VIIOM E D MU PDERA Tf, 
13AKUR OTA II, 


WUDDVA POWAR, 
LALLCHUND dukya, 
GGLOO POWAR, 


■ Zttim Hilary. 


BUCHUL Cl IU XX A, 
JAFFUR CIIUNNA, 


IN WHICH OLA. 


HYID GOOL MAHOMED SIIAII, 
SYUD AHMED SHAH. 

SYUD KADUR BUKS1I, 
ABDOOLLA POWAR, 

ISMAEL POWAR, 

■IDLLAL KHAX, Nizaimincc, 
KUMAI. KHAX, Xizamanee, 
KASSIM JUJU ALEE, 


- Zunuudurs. 


MOOR AD ALL liiigarre, 
DUMMA LUGAREE, 
MAHOMED KHAX, Lngarce, 
AHMED KHAX. Lngarce, 

GO WAR KHAX, Lngarce, 
ALLA MAHOMED, Lngoree, 


> Jageerdars. 


IN KHODABAD. 


GOOL MAHOMED, Mugrcyah, 
ABBA II BRAMAXEE, 

MITT A POWAR. 

SYUD SHAHBURDEEX, 
SYUD A BOO TALI 11. 


■ Znmiiutao, 


IN iMURKAPOOR. 
WULEE MAHOMED, Bongarce, j 
AL1 MAHOMED, IJougarcc, [Jagccrdars. 

MOOSA KHAN, Jumakc, J 
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IX KACI1A. 


BCKSHA KlI AX, Jam alee, 
MOORAD KHAN, Lugaroe, 

MULI AH KHAN, Lit gar ce, 
ISMAEL KHAN, Lugarre, 

CiOOL AT A HO MED, Lugnree, 
SHAH DAD JUMALEE, Lugarec, 


► Jagcerdars. 


The Rhuids are considered the Head of the BrIoocIi Tribes. These 
tribes first became powerful tinder VAR MAHOMED, Knlhora, 
whom they assisted in conquering the I’owar Tribe, who then held 
dominion in Sind. The conquest wna effected with such ease that Yar 
Mahomed directed a number of clubs to be suspended in front of his 
tomb, as a memorial of his having conquered the country with clubs 
alone. The clubs remain suspended to this day in front of his tomb at 
Khndabad. The Bclooch Chiefs remained faithful to the Kulhoras 
until Stirfuraz Khan outraged the (Yelings of Fntteh Khan, Head of the 
Talpoor Tribe, by demanding his daughter, ivho was engaged to 
Goolam Alt Talpoor in marriage. The Talpoors took up arms to 
revenge the insult, and the result is a taalter of history. 



LIST OF WX CHIEFS AXD PERSONS OF IMPORTANCE RESIDING WITHIN T1IE LIMITS OF THE 

11YDERA HA D t "OLLECTOII ATE. 
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Jan Mahomed , *- 8,000 Free . . *_. . . brother of the rUofs. Considerably inferior to his brother 

in tnlcnt* but in other respects the re murks Apply, He 
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CHIEFS AND PERSONS OF IMPORTANCE RESIDING IN THE 
SH1KARPQGR COLLECTORATE; WITH A BRIEF OUTLINE 
OF THE HISTORY OF THAT TRACT OF COUNTRY PRIOR 
TO THE CONQUEST IN 1843* 

Upper Sind* at the period of the invasion of Hindoostan arid the sack 
of Delhi by Nndir Shall, formed part of Mie Soobah of Mooltan. On 
ibo dismemberment of the Empire of Delhi, the portion termed Mo- 
gulee, comprising Snfckur, Hukkur, and Shikarpoorrind its dependencies, 
was annexed to the Doonmee Kingdom founded by Ahmed Shah 
Abdalec, an officer of Nadir Shah, whose capital was K a bool. Up to 
a + a, L22o (about a. d. 1800), the Afghan possesions in Sind extended 
on the north-east to Kusmore, on the Moohan frontier * north to 
Rnghan, and the Desert ; west to Nowshera Abra ; and south to Mun- 
dajec, on the Larkhana river. 

In a. d. 1S0H the Talponr rulers of Sind began to lake ndvnninge of 
the distracted state of the Dooranee Empire ; and first Me r Sorab of 
Kbyrpcor obtained, partly by intimidating and parlly by corrupting the 
Pul ban Governor Badul Khan, the cession of the large district of Boor- 
deka, on the Indus. 

Bndul Khan was replaced by Mahomed Rnza Khan, who ceded to 
the same Meer the dependencies of Chuck, Maznrcba, and Mahomed- 
a bag I l nearer to Shikarpoor. 

Meer Sorab of Khyrpoor next surprised Sttkkur, landing with his 
people from the opposite bank, ort pretence of paying his devotions at 
the shrine of Shah Khyroodecn, be tier known as the present Tiger 
Mosque, Subsequently Fort Bnkkiir wad similarly wrested, cm a like 
pretence, by Meer Roostum, from i he Ptuhan officer commanding its 
garrison. 

Soon afler r Meer Moobaruk forcibly seized on I he little districts of 
Solieja, Kulwary, and S&hukjee, south of Sukkur ; and the officers of 
Meer Roostmn look possession of Wnzeerahad and its dependencies* 
which consolidated their recent acquisitions from the Indus to within 
nine miles south of Shikarpoor, 

Marec, again, was about this time conferred as a religious endow¬ 
ment upon one Syud Jan Shah by the Pulhau viceroy, bnl the Syud 
shortly made it over to Meer Moobartik. 

The spoliation now began to extend due north of Shikarpoojv, by the 
seizure of Ropah, with Koto Sultan, by a combination of the Hyder¬ 
abad and Khyrpoor Meers ; and Lastly, the city of Shikarpoor itself, with 
ail its remaining dependencies* was surprised in a, t>. lp:J2 by Wulee 
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MaliGmed Lng&ree, the Wilder of the four principal Meets of Hyder¬ 
abad, On the arrival of Wolee Mahomed Lugarce, he encamped bia 
troops in the Shakcc Bagh, half a mile from the Xowshcra Gate of the 
town, and, in reply to a message from Abdool Mutisoorj the last 
Afghan Governor in Bind, be replied that he was on his way to punish 
the inroads and insolence of the hill robbers. Next morning he sud¬ 
denly got under arms* marched boldly upon the city, and made himself 
master of it wish little or no opposition. 

From that day die Dooranecs eca^cd to exercise any authority in Smd t 
but the petty village of Honan, Opposite Minootee, conferred by the late 
Shah Soojah-ooJ-Moolk upon the father of the present Khan of Khelat, 
in return for some troops famished to him by that prince* still remains 
in the bands of tine Brahoec Chief. 

Traces of the old Afghan ascendancy still remain in the Puthan fami¬ 
lies yet thickly settled in the neighbourhood of Shikarpoor s here they 
still pos5tjss some privileges* such as reduced reals, and the Puttadurcc, 
a rent charge on the proceeds of certain lands and villages, not uncom¬ 
mon in the protected ftikli States an Northern llindoostan, but I believe 
peculiar in Sind to the Mogulcc districts. 

A slight renewal of the connection of the Kabool Princes with Upper 
Sind occurred llns* :— 

When Shah Soojah-ool^Moolk, prior to the Honorable Mount stout 
Elphinsinnc's Mission, appeared firmly seated at Kandahar, the Talpoor 
Ameers presented to his officers, one year, the sum of twenty.seven lakhs 
of rupees. Finding the Shah grown less formidable, they reduced this 
tribute to seven lakhs, After Shall Sooj:ih had remained for some years 
at Loodiana. a refuges with the British, Meer Moored All or Hyderabad 
in 1331-132 invited hint to Shikar poor, promising to restore to him the 
Mogalce districts, ami also to assist him with a sum of money. 

The motive of Meer Moored All, who acted for the whole of tfic Tal- 
poora of Upper and Lower Sind combined, seems to have been a dread 
of the growing power of Khorasan, and of the encroaching disposition 
of Hunjeel Sing of Lahore; but by the time Shah Soojah, availing 
himself or the invitation, was able to reach Shifcarpoor (1832-33), 
Meer Mnorad Alt was no more, and Metre Roostum and Moeb.iruk 
called upon the Shah to quit Shikarpoor, or they would compel him 
to do so by force of arms. They accordingly attacked him at Sukkur 
where be waa encamped with a force, partly levied in Northern Hiu- 
dooslan and partly composed of the Puthans of Mogulae, who flocked 
to his standard in great numbers,—a circuits stance worth noting, for 
there are relatives of the present Chiefs of Kandahar and Kabool 
BariikzaecP, settled here, as well as those more Inclined to favour the 
Doom nee family. 


In this crisis* JVIeer Noor Mahomed, son of the late Moorad Ali,'g&ntj 
in the name of the other Meen of Hyderabad* Nuwab Bahadocr Khan 
Khokur, a Eelooeh of rank, and well liked by the Shah, to request that 
the Shah wonld proceed on hb expedition against Kandahar, The 
Shah in reply demanded the cession of Mogttlee* and live pecuniary 
assistance promised by Moorad Ali, 

The Hyderabad Ameers* in the name of the whole of the Tal poors, 
replied, that if the Shah would proceed towards Kandahar* they would 
pay him a tribute of three lakhs of rupees towards his expenses, and 
that if he succeeded in establishing himself at Kandahar, they would 
then res (ore to him all his former possessions in Sind, 

The Shah insisted on seven lakhs, which having extorted, he marched 
upon Kandahar, accompanied by the Meers’ envoy, Bahadoor Khan, 
and his expedition terminating disastrously* of course the cession of 
territory was never made, and the covenanted tribute never paid ; nor 
was the connection between the Path ana and the Tal poors renewed 
until the ill-starred expedition of 1838-39. 

With Klielal and Kutchce, the Means appear to have been usually on 
friendly terms. 


The following is a list of tlie principal and most influential families 
in the Shikarpoor CcllectoraLe, and also a memo, of the Meers to 
whom, at the conquest on the] 17th February 1813, the several districts 
belonged ;■— 

Head of all the Abras, a numerous Sindee tribe s they occupy Now- 
shcra A bra* within eight miles of Shikarpoor* 
Am, Stem whit-h, tlitmgli so near the Puthan possessions, 

mDatoutli-nesi of ShUar- never was occupied by them. The town of 
poor j hiw two io«, that name was, indeed, a refuge for merchants 

from the more grinding tyranny of the Meers, Its walls, bulk by the 
famous WuleO Mahomed Lugarec forty years ago, arc still in very fair 
repair. 

All Mnrdan was rated as able to produce some 8,000 to 10*000 men ; 
he liohls a JagecT of 1,300 acres. He is a quiet, inoffensive man, occu¬ 
pying himself in agriculture, and has dug a canal above twenty-two 
miles long sioce 1844-45* Some of his people are thickly sprinkled 
west of Larkhana, 

Holds threc-eighihs of the district of Gnrhec Ya$een in Jagccr, 
worth nearly Rs* 300 per annum. He is a 
Ku^.Bjmk- T(? | at i ve to Dost Mahomed Khan of Kabool* and 

eight mile* touth-wcai of corresponds with him* and with the Chiefs of 
ShilcRrjioort hu three ICIU. K&fld&b „ He flfld ^ lhjJ Klum of ^ 

Soojah-oul-Moulk in 1832-33. 


GDI 


Gu'p oo Kiian, Door** 
nee, of Amtote and An* 
ru ngnbnd ■ seven miles south 
by west of Shikar pea or: hcLr 
his grandson, at Aurttuga- 
luL'I. lit has a gDOil sited 

fart, m which he reside* ; it 
in in the utual style of mud 
edifices. but has o double 
Aiceifl/r h and is alMlsjrer 
i lion ordinary, 


Uncle uf ille above. Has a grant at Aurang¬ 
abad and A inrote of 3,600 acres. He is very 
advanced in years, being above one hundred 
years old, yet hale : he states that he was 
himself one of the officers of Ahmed Shah's 
army, and had seen Nadir Shah, being twelve 
years old when that prince died. He sided 
with Shah Soojah in 1832-33. 

Holds the Chandia country, an arid tract west of Larkhana ; was 
_ rated at 10,000 to 12,000 lighting men, and 

Cbuidia, of Gybee D]ier», waa a Chief of great power among his clan 
thirty mOe* wist of Lar- U!K ] er the Meers. Has also 2,000 acres in 

khnnaj had I wo sous. . , . . . , 

Aliwal, and land* 

In 1842-13 Ulcer All Moorad attacked and seized him, but he was 
restored to his Jageers by Sir Charles Napier, He is an old man of 
some sixty-five or seventy. 

Hold Jagcers of 6,000 acres in the Larkhana 
disiricts. Ahmed Khan was an adherent of, and 
fugitive with, Meer Shrre Mahomed of Meer- 
poor, but making his submission some twelve 
months ago, wftS restored to his Jageer with his 
brothers* These are Chiefs of great influence, 
and are Beloochees, 

Holds a Jageer of 700 acres in the Mchur district. Considers him¬ 
self a Belooch, but is a relative of Ahmed Khan 
MUE Miigsee, a very friendly Chief at Jfrail, In Kilt- 
cliee. 

He is a bold, turbulent man, and fought against us at Sfeeanee, where 
he lost an eye. 

Head of the Kobuwur Sin dee tribe. He is an 
influential man, a good farmer, and highly re¬ 
spected, and looked up to by the Zumindars in 
the Larkhana district. 

These all held Jageers, and their families were 
highly respected by the Meers. 

The two latter have lately (1847) been depriv¬ 
ed of most of the grants they held in Meer Ali 
iMoorad^ territories! that prince not being pleas¬ 
ed with their residing in ihe Brilish districts. 
Holds large Jageers at Balibanee and Chinnee, south of Snkkur; 
Meed Mahomed at Cbodiah, north of Shikarpnor; and at Twee 
Chinnee, in Roree. He fled with Meer Roostnm 
11^1842*43, and his grants were confiscated, but 


Aumed Khan. Ma¬ 
homed Khan. Ali-a pap 
RhaNp Lupm mb* of 
the ldie WuIec ilnbnmcd 
LujEnrcc, Prime Minister 
of 1 Iydcmhnd h under the 
four prat Metn,: He 
died fourteen years *j»o; 
was celebrated tu a fctnEua- 
jij ihi], nn^ff, and poet. 


Goql Mahomed, Kobn- 
Wlir P of near Nussccmbpidp 
twenty-live miles koueIi- 
west of Larkhiiifl. 

FlEH NiEAK'DDD- 
DEJEN and FedaH-oOD- 
DEEN t of lluliecb Kate ; 
Syud Addas Ali and 
GdOLAM Ali Shah. of 
SuLkut; Svvij Muon a cj 
Ali SLtuI Akdah Ali 
ShaIL of Rare* i anus of 
S ynd Jam Shah. 


KllAV Ti!|«cr; nephew 
of Meer* llooBtum, algo- 
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litrukj wad All Moorad. restored on his submission* and on the security. 
53S& foT his S° od behaviour, of his undo Mfter Ali 

Alcrr AH MoureA Moo rad. 

He is a man of no character as a prince, a quiet frugal man, unpopu¬ 
lar from excessive parsimony, and on bad terms with his uncle, who 
squeezes him. 

Kmav MATituiKp Holds a Jagcer at Ehyfpaoi^ in Bsiglan, of 
Khas, Tnliwcr; nudca * nnn 
it Hyiknlri. 3 » 000 * cre *' 

Mitt BaftJMi KhAH ; residei nl „ T . . 

Hyderabad. Tk llyderabiid Co!k i dor T i Holds a Jagecr at Khyrpoar, near 

report notice* ihi.be Metre, md many Larkhana, of 4,000 acres, 
other* of the t&me fttn ily. 

Are Jagcerdars, men of consequence formerly, though not now. I 
mention them m connected with the late reign- 
in the Lurk h nnn End Me- ing family h One of them* Ha*un Khan, was 
bur I>L-|jnty Collectors, Qovernor of Kllmc i, cc un d L r the late Meers, and 

Was deprived of his possessions (for insolence in his office to ihe 
British troops ill 1838-39) after the conquest in 1^13, He has now 
made his submission, and will, I understand, he rcm^latcd*- 

Is a disaffected subject of Meer Ali Moorad, and a refugee pince 
P tftR An (Jijhl'b, „ March 1847 in British terrilory. Itc was 
dtsceiutmit of * hwhlj formerly the moat confident ini ngcnl of Mrcr A Li 

IM^-Bgrvpm, butmr Moorad, with whom he has quarrel led of 
of Kuurin, i^r LiirkltAQi, late. 

Now in reduced cite urns lances, bul formerly a man of consequence. 

His family were very influential under the 
PuUians, All Sukkur, autl even Roree, belong- 
ed to them. 

A man of good family p and of influence un¬ 
der the Futhan Government, lie is at present 
Hard nr of Ltikkee. 

His family possessions are now divided among seven brothers* and 
Dilawua Kuan, Af- bave lapsed* on being resumed and parcelled out, 

gkn, of GEjatijjtt; wn of till they have dwindled to an inconsiderable 

Moalidfui Khun. HcAli 

one-twelfth of Goctnyee u properly. 

PuctadurEe. The father was a man of great influence, and 

a leading character among the Puthans. 

O bo ant was ceded to His Highness of Khyrpoor in 1815, but I men¬ 
tion Abdool Khyr because he was a man of very 

aroUM^mlXM^ltMi lar e e possessions, Bn,J sfil1 has large J age era, if 
htb ofObcure, not resumed, as most of Meer Ali Moorad’s are. 

His family flourished more under the Kulhora?, 
but had power enough to preserve some of their estates under the 
Tfllpoors. 


ft t ell u l K a a n* Tureen 
Afghan* of Sukkur^ 


Aunooi, StFMMCND 
Kfian* MognL of Lukltc*. 
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Jamal Keiav* Puthan K 
of Wijebal-kc-TiuiJrt. 


Holds a large Jageor, half of Juajihera, north- 
west of Golekee, 7,750 acres. 


KadirBcx* Khosft Be- 
Loach. nf Khon-k^-Got#» 
four mi tea Ninth nf ShiLrir- 
poor. It [lb 125 jictch only, 
ihe Hffer having eiicto Ached, 
on hi« land*. 


A soldier under the Mcers* and Chief of the 
Upper Sind Khosas. A well behaved man, but 
at one lime (in 1844) suspected* deprived* and 
imprisoned, on account of a murder, afterwards 
proved against other parties. 


A good former* but a turbulent man, though not much of a soldier. 

He fled to the hills in 1S44-4 d, and was made a 

KW of Dill *Wid- prisoner by Sir C, Napier at Trukkee, He is 

kt Gurhtff, ciorth of Shi- useful as a man of influence among his Khosas 
^ Bel mth. ^ fJw hotd ^ * pd farp1g pp ^ lhft very edge of 

the Desert, 


A fine old man, a farmer; emigrant from above the Bolau Pass* 
,, „ ™ Though many vears in Sind, he can sneak no- 

Af^iin, of Zurkhnh ten thing fluently but Pushtoo. He is chie fly worthy 
pukitunluf SluUm* 0 f no{e a& being the father of Alif Khan, a faithful 
soldier and servant of the British Government, at present Adjutant of 
the Police in Sind* and, by patent from the Governor General of India, 
created Khan Baltadoor ia October 1847, 


MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION CONNECTED WTTII THE DISTRICTS IN THE SHJEARPOOR 
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OR THE 

PEARL BANKS AND PEARL FISHERY, THE SEA 
FISHERY, AND THE SALT BEDS, OF SIND, 
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COLLECTOR OP CUSTOMS AT KUHACliEE, 


Suita it ted to Government on the 31st December 1947, 







FISHERIES OF SIND 


PEARL BANKS AND PEARL FISHERY OF SIND. 

Iri the sail-water inlets along the entire sea coast of Sind, a thin- 
shelled variety of She oyster exists producing a seed pearl- It is most 
frequently found on mud banks left dry at low tides. The pearl is of 
very little value compared with that produced by the Ceylon and Persian 
Gulf Fisheries, the price of the latter ranging from Rs. 1,000 to R@. 1,500, 
whilst Ihe former seldom realizes more lhan Rs h 15 a tola. From the 
supposition that il possesses invigorating powers, it is used here chiefly 
as a medicine. The larger grains arc occasionally made use of as per¬ 
sonal ornaments ; the smaller ones to intermix with the valuable Bahrein 
pearls, in which manner they arc kept in bags by the Bombay mer* 
chants, as a means of preserving their lustre. 

About the latter end of the year 1836 the Ameers of Sind first 
became aware of the existence of this description of pearl oyster on their 
coast, by a money tender having been made Tor Ihe exclusive privilege 
of fishing them. The banks, called Kcnjur, at the entrance to Gharra 
Creekj were -consequently let out for one year for Kashanee Rs. 650* 
The farmer must have profited well, as in the year following they were 
let for Rs, 1,300 annually for a consecutive period of two years. Sub¬ 
sequently to operations being commenced, a higher offer was received 
by the Ameers, who, with that want of faith which characterized them 
when a prospect of gain presented itself, gave orders for the immediate 
ejectment of the original holder of the farm- SimiLa ~ circumstances 
operating against the second occupant, he also was ejected ; and this 
process continued, until the sum tendered amounted to 19,000 per 
annum. The party to whom the farm devolved at this large rent soon 
discovered that he had entirely over-estimaled ils value; and by cease* 
less importunity got released from his contract. The Ameers then 
ordered the fishery to be conducted on their own account, until, finding 
it unprofitable, it was discontinued. 

At the close of the year 1839 the Kurachee Harbour (in the creeks 
adjoining which the pear] oysler is found) was again let for two years, 



for Rs* 1,100; six months afterwards other speculators offered 
Rs. 21,000 ; it was finally let for Rs. 35,000, the contractors relieving 
the Former occupants, and taking possession of the pearls that had been 
collected by them. These parties, however, failed, but were made to 
pay Rs. 20,000. The Ameers, as at Kenjur, took the management of 
the fishery 7 which in three months, it Is said, realized between seven 
and eight thousand rupees,—a doubtful circumstance, as after a short 
trial it was altogether relinquished by them. 

When the country became a British possession, the Kenjnr Fishery 
was let by the Collector of Land Revenue for Kashanec Rs. 2,500 for 
one year, commencing from the 1st August 1843, but the contract was 
not fulfilled. The following year, the highest offer made was 
Es. 2,4O0 ? but the fishermen objected to work, alleging that as their 
gains were regulated by the amount of produce* which was insignifi¬ 
cant, they could not earn enough for their support. The contractors 
appealed to the Governor of Sind, who, deciding against them, their 
contract ceased. The Harbour Fishery was let out at the same lime for 
Rs. 3,700 per annum, but owing to a misunderstanding ol the terras oi 
the contract, it was resumed, and fished by the Collector on account of 
Government, In one month, the sum of Rs. 2,278 was realized* exclu¬ 
sive of expenses. The fishermen, however, declined to continue the 
fishery, alleging that they could find no more oysters, ft was thought 
at the time that they had been bribed by the former contractors to make 
this statement, but experience has since tended to show that it was not 
a 1 toge thet 1 n correct, 

fn the month of May 1845, I was placed in charge of this source of 
revenue, and having personally examined the situation of Ihc banks, I 
found the entire lino of coast from Kulch to Kurachee giving evidence 
of the existence of the oyster, ft appearing to me that several spots 
might be fished with advantage, I engaged boats, and forty divers, but 
after a month’s labour, at what appeared to be the most productive 
banks, the expenses incurred exceeded the value of the pearls pro¬ 
duced. 

The Harbour of Kurachee lias been twice since that period let out 
for Rs. S00 and Rtf. 1,300: the contractors, however, in each case, after 
several examinations, found it advisable to suspend operations, under 
the conviction that the oysters were too few and too scattered to P^y 
the expense of collecting them. 

In thia conclusion I am disposed to concur, and to express my belief 
that the power vested (during the time of the Ameers) iu the hands of 
the farmer, of pressing the labour of Mohanees and ethers, and 
obliging them to work at a nominal rale of wages, confuted the chief 
value of the Pearl Fishery, 
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When forced labour was abolished by Sir Charles Napier, and men 
Were allowed lo Lake service wherever their iuteresis prompted them* 
this source of revenue at once fell, and although several times attempted 
to be propped up, by farming It lo parlies fully qualified to lake 
advantage of all circinnsuiDces likely to bring the farm to account, it 
ha* failed m repay even the necessary outlay. 

This description of oyster is not peculiar to Sind: it is found in 
Kntch, Kattywar, and on the Western Coast uf India, where the sfrell 
is used by the Portuguese as a substitute for glass, to admit light. 


8EA FISHERY. 

The sea fishermen of Sind arc a Mussulman tribe called Mohan res; 
they are chiefly resident in Kurachec, and are divided into four elassf“s t 
namely Kurachn, Lani, Bumlree, and Wungnra, 

Like all such castes on the coasts of India, they are nut exclusively 
engaged in fishing: the coasting vessels are manned by them ; and the 
Wungara class employ themselves in cutting down and disposing of 
the salt-water jungle, the bark of which is used in tanning, the wood 
in bulldingt and the leaves as food for camels and bullocks. 

During the lime of the Ameers, and tip to January the fishery 

was farmed out. The cesser,* complicated and heavy, were rendered 

4 Tin- Funner at KuraehL-u was allowed to exact the following per-cents ge ecstcs cm nil fish 
caught * 

L—On fish of nil diiseriptian^ might tnaads of Hiinora Point, duty fit the rate of out- 
sixth of the whole. 

II.—-Kilt caught outside Manure Point, with a hook, ami under «xly in mtmW, mir r 
fourth of city total nun] W caught. 

III.—If the number of Hub caught exceeded sixty, onc-cighth of the total* 

IV*—On every boat-load of Iteh exceeding sixiy, caught onlside of Manure Points five 
were selected by the Firmer, under the head of Amkiuu 

V — Fid] eaujrht in ft net outdde of Manors Point r and under sixty Sji immljcr, duty at 
ihu rate of one-fourth, 

VI*— On fishmaiTj, c.Urftcted from fish caught at Sonmceanre* SecrkabareCt and Til yah, 
which are all ofu large and imlfiirm ain^ntv he the rate of onc-SLXlh of the whole extracted- 

V|L“^Ou ibarktia* of the value of Its. 100, an additional value uf fLi. 31- Mi h placed, at 
the lime uf levying duty* and A duty of o pice war then paid lo the Fanner on the total turn of 
IK 131-4-0, which amounted to about Its. 10-4-3 |^er cent. 

YU!Rations fish, might outside Manors, if under sixty in numhrr, paid at the rale of 
one-fourth of the numljcr caught; if above si Sty* the w hole of the fiuh caught Were divided, 
inio ten pmrtimu, one and a funner of which was paid as duty. 

IX. —On a iHut-load of fialt caught near Keemiree, duty at the rate of one-sixth of ihe 

number might* 

X. —On tUh uf all dneript w n iexported by *ea from Kunwhec to IUhhIkiy. Muskai. &e, if a f 
the mine of one hundred rupm, tm uldiLionii twenty-five hipcts wu added, and, on the turn 
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more so bv Us being left to the pleasure of ibe former to exact payment 
in money or in kind, 

Besides those on fiab, ihcre wete other cesses,* alike affecting the 
fishermen. These were head-money on Lascars leaving the port; taxes 
on charcoal, un bark, and on wood, &c. 

The contract sold annually for between four and seven thousand 
rupees. It has gradually been done away with; the extra cesses 
having been first discontinued, and, at the close of 1845, the entire 
system abolished. Since then, fishing vessels have been clashed, and 
licensed, on payment of a fee proportionate to their size. 

Up to the "period just mentioned, the fishermen were all more or leas 
involved in pecuniary embarrassment, and entirely in the hands of 
Banian creditors, by whom not only their boats and net?, but even the 
necessaries of Life, were supplied, in consideration of the product of 

total of one hundred and twenty-five rupees, July at the rate of Gj pica per rupee win levied, 
equal to Rj. 12-11-11. 

XI.—On £Uh of aH dcseriplioTH exported to Dnrnj&h, Sbnbhunder, ami Sonmeexncc h of the 
taIuo of one hundred rupees, an additional Vlllue of twenty-five rupees havin'' been placed, 
duly ®t the rate of 7 pie* per rupee was levied, equal to Rs, 13-10-9 percept. 

XlL—On fltb conveyed to any town or village inlasd, tbi additional iweBty-five rupees 
haring been pi need, duly ftt the rate of 7^ pice per rupee Was levied* equal 1 g Its. TfyUM4. 

Xill.-On fibhmaws conveyed inland to any village or town, duty ttt the rate of pice 
per rupee** worth WM levied. The eunlrnctor, instead of taking bis duty in kind, usually 
received it in money From the fishermen, who disposed of their fish themselves. Tlie rates *t 
which payment for the different kind* of fith was made to the contractor waa in some Lust ante ■ 
fixed by Government Regulation, thus ;■— 

On the fish caught In nets, the value of tbo Government share was received From the 
fisherman at the rate of Us. Q'2 per hundred. 

Ditto ditto with hook ami tine, ditto ditto. 

Ditto ditto at the rale oF Its- IG per hundred. 

On all other kinds of fish the value was roeovered at the market rate. 

* These «*ws were levied at the following rates 

L—A tax of 27 per cent. on tanner5* bnrk t cut by tlictdSckct 
Ditto of 60 per cent, levied on ditto purchased in town. 

11.—One rupee and three annas on every boat-load of jungle wood for burning:* 

III-—A lax of fi per cent, oit jungle wood for building. 

IV.—A taS of one basket dead from even.- boat cotrim rtiilg eharcoab 
V,—A tax on every Kura*.'hee boat quitting llie harbour. on n trip to Bombay or 7.Su^kat,— 
Tindal .... ........ .... + . Its. L B 0 


Scertflg.* ... 1 0 0 

Cook I 0 0 

Each Kuhisee .**■ 0 12 0 


VI.— A tax on boat* railing to SonmeeuncCp for each persop on hoard, one rupee and 
three armiui, 

VU—A taxon every doom! a proceeding ns far as Kcqmxree for car^ two an on. 

Till.—A tax on export of fish by the land route* 20 per cent. 

IX. A tax on fish rakeu io the Camp for Hde r 3 per cent- 

X. ^-A tax on twigs used in the null* of hoosn, per cent. 
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rbeir labours b^iiig relinquislred to the share of the contractor 

being fits} dedimlcd. The great demand for fish during the presence 
of our force here in 1B46 j and the liberal prices given, together with 
the employment by Government of the fishermen* ft* boatmen* A=c, 
enabled this useful class of people to extricate themselves from their 


diffienliles. 

The exports lend to show the fishing tube in an improving condition : 
a depreciation in the value of sharkfina and fishmaws* within the last 
two years* has had a discouraging effect; but notwithstanding, the 
fishermen are amongst Ibe most thriving classes of the community. 
Number of Boats employed s .**.,., . . 164 
Kurachw. 
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a 
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llf ■ . + ■ 1 T * * 
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Export of Sharkflnsy Fish maws, and Sait Fish , 


1844***.Rs* l%0m 

1645 _..._. **.* 38,301 

1846 ... .*.* 42,626 


fcjALT REDS OF SIND. 

The existence of extensive salt beds in the neighbourhood of the Oila 
Bund was brought under the notice uf Sir Charles Napier by Captain 
Baker* late Superintendent uf Canals and Forests* in a letter dated Ilia 
iQlIi July 1844* an extract from which is given below + Soon afterwards, 

* ,d I take this opportunity of bringing to the notice of II, E. the Governor of Siuth 
ilint thw arts pools mid valleys, connected with the lower part of the Poonm, abnumling in 
port Blit: mfelljr of the pool* near tlic L'Ua Bund contain superficial deposits of ibis substance ; 
hut Mr I todies, Assistant Surveyor, who surveyed from Kioroi to Wnnga Braar. met with 
large beds of salt of a considerable client, und five ot six feet deep. Should Government con¬ 
sider the subject Worthy of attention as a source of revenue, it would appear from Mr. Hodges* 
de&mpELuu time the salt may be obtained in almost any quantity, and uf the purest kind. I 
have brought away specimens of the salt, which uu my return to Kiimebec T shall hurt much 
pleasure in submitting for Ilia ExctikneyV inspection/ 1 
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^pecjiirens of the deposit were sent to Kuraobci* by the Collector of 
Hyderabad. These Were forwarded to Bombay'* but owing io tlic 
opposition of the sab merchants there, whose interests might be affected 
were Bind salt lo get Into die market, the subject was lor a lime dropped. 

In November 1845 a partial examination'was made, by tbe Customs 
Department, of flic country from the L ila Bund- to tlic Seer mouih of the 
river, and an attempt was made lo ascertain the commercial value of 
the deposit. It was found that no sea-going.vessel can go higher up 
the Koree branch of the Indus than Kotasir, which it* the port of 
Lokpul,—communication is carried on between these places by boats of 
light draft. The expenses attendant on procuring a cargo were found 
more considerable than was anticipated. Camels, water, and forage had 
to be sent from Lnkput to some distance inland from Kotrcc, where the 
article was shipped in boats, anti sent to Kotasir, whence it was trans- 
shipped into a Malabar vessel. The Hutch authorities made a heavy 
claim for anchorage, which had to be met, and the proceeds realized at 
Mangalore were not sufficient to induce another speculation, 

A letfer was addressed by rue In December 1845 to the Collector of 
Malabar, explanatory of all eireumstances connected with the ship¬ 
ment, and requesting information as to the value of the article there, 
and whether it was likely lo meet with a permanent demand. To this 
reference no answer was returned ; the cargo was, however, admitted 
to entry, ami I have never been able to obtain any satisfactory informa¬ 
tion as to llie price paid for it, the party induced to speculate stating in, 
general terms that i£ it did not pay, 11 

In August IB47 a letter was received from I he present Collector of 
Malabar, Mr. Blanc, stating that a failure had taken place in the annual 
supply at Malabar, owing to gales of wind, and that the deficit, 
amounting to 15,000 tons, had to be provided for; and inquiring if the 
article could be supplied from Sind, as the merchants of Malabar had 
taken advantage of the circumstance to raise the rales. Tenders were 
called for, and but one was received, which was six rupees the Garee 
beyond die rate offered by the Malabar merchants. 

Not having sufficient data as to the probable expense of shipping the 
salt, &e, the requisite information was not supplied by this department. 
Sab of an equally good quality is known to exist in the Goongra, the 
next branch of the Indus westward of the Korce, where a vessel can be 
laden at a comparatively small expense. A specimen of the article was 
forwarded to Bombay for an opinion, which,* us given by Dr. Leith, 

* Oji.ijfij'ofl by Surptmi dr //, Lfi,fh P of i&€ Bombay Ntdical EsiahliihmmL 
"It is just tilt Allne ji!* the nalt obtained hy craporatLEig wn wjitCTt—tbt wilt Unit in railed 
frajf wait, it m not no pirn? pa rock so If, bec*n*c it cODtiini a lllllc awJ/nWc of vciy Utile, 

ftud of tm c jntucc j and td«o suauc wurifTi'f nf wtgnemf, which luttcr remits it u little 
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is decidedly favourable, and at once sets at re^t ike question as to the salt 
being lit for human consumption. 

In ilie early part of the present year (1847), Lieutenant Burke, of the 
Engineer^ travelled overland from Sind to Kutch, and becoming aware 
for the first time of the exigence of this extensive deposit, addressed a 
loiter to the head of his department, Major Peat, the Superintending 
Engineer, He eglimated the quantity at fifieen hundred millions of 
tons : and though from bis own showing very imperfectly acquainted 
with the extent of the beds, yet I do not think his estimate overrated, 
but lie has certainly very considerably underrated Ike expense of 
shipping the article at Kotasir. 

The sab used in Kurachee is brought from the direction of Son* 
mceauce, w here it is found in deposit in beds of small size. It is found 
in the Mullcer river, and is met with along the entire coast, in greater or 
less quantity; in the interior of llie country U.ic produced by parties 
who gain their living by its manufacture, which is as follows : patches 
of sail earth are found scattered over the entire face of the country ; 
this sail soil b saturated with water, and the drainage is exposed in 
shallow vessels to the rays of the sun. 

The price of common salt in the Kiirachcc bazar is Leu annas for a 
camel-load of from five to six maunds ; by retail, four pounds can be 
purchased fora pice* 


bitter, but it cad readily be icmovcd by w^bing the **\i in frcib water; b-Lct as if is, I have 
no doubt it would hod n ro *dy market, foe it in nrj much deaner than what ii niade in the 
Oovfnimcnt saltqmni xbouE IkniLb&y hi 
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CHANDOOKAH PURQUNA, IN UPPER SIND. 


Tub Chandookah Ptirguna, so called from the tribe of Chtindias who 
formerly occupied the greater part of il, comprises a large por I ion of 
Upper Bind, It extend* to the Desert of Kutchcc on the north, and 
has the Hala Range of hills for its western, and the river Indus for its 
eastern boundary; to the south it joins the small bm fertile District of 
Meluir, which separates it from that of Sehwnir; and to the north-east 
it adjoins the Shikarpoor District, a portion of which (the division of 
Nowshera) was, under 1 lie ex-Amecrs, allached to Chandookah. 

The extreme length of the Chandookah Parguna is sixty milc-q and 
its average breadth thirty-five. If is divided into nineteen minor divi¬ 
sions, nr Tuppns, varying in size, to each of which a separate establish¬ 
ment w T as formerly appointed, but many under the British Government 
have been amalgamated. With great facilities for irrigation, Cliati- 
donkoh has not unjustly been styled the Garden of Upper Sind ; but its 
value caused it frequently to change masters under the divided 
Government of the Tolpoor family, 

lntlieliineofMecr Fotteli All Khan, a valuable portion of this Purgnna 
was made over to the Bmhnec Chieftain, in compensation for the mur¬ 
der of one Zurruk Brnhoee, who fell a victim to the bloody feuds which 
had marked the expulsion of the Kulhorn princes. In the course of a 
few yeans, however, a quarrel arose between the Brahoees and Talpoors, 
and the gift was resumed; about a third of the district then fell to the 
portion of Meers Uoolsun Aii Khan, Kumim Alt Khan, and Moorad 
Ali Khan, the brothers of Futteh Ali Khan. When Goolam A11 suc¬ 
ceeded to the Turban, he made over his share to his son, Aleer Ma¬ 
homed Khan, his brothers retaining their original possessions. 

A portion to the west was in this reign, in a.d. 180-5, given lo a Bra- 
hone of wealth, whose daughter was married to the ruler of Sind, but 
was again resumed in a. n. 1816, When Kunum All and Moorad Ali 
respectively became the head of the House, the former, being without an 
heir, retained his former share, but that of the latter was transferred to 
liis twin, Moor Mahomed. Meer Mahomed remained in possession of 

Mi - 



the portion xvtnch T as above stated, he inherited from his father IGck)* 
lam Ali, whilst to Meer Sobdar the son of the ancient Cluef t Futtch 
Ah Khan, was apportioned in Jageer the division of XaUh Datali p 
which had been given as above in dowry by Goobm AH, with some 
other villages. This is one instance out of many which shows the 
cations mode of inheritance amongst the earlier r l a!poor Princes* 
where the brother took precedence of the son* — at that time productive of 
no inconvenience or confusion* but a praelice which could not have 
been of long continuance ; in fact, the division of country amongst the 
younger branches would seem to indicate that the fraternal succession 
was a private arrangement amongst the four brothers already mention* 
ed, A Her the battle with Shah Suojah, the Chandookuh District was 
divided as follows 





Mrer Midiomedp s&a ef Geo- 
Inm ASi 


hiil Darivn ; Aeilemon liliE'Lri hittrhpMf i 
I Jural); Hut lull Utriih ; nml Nulah Mukuocdnh. 


Soot Mnhoraed. *>n of Moo* Huknpoor ) ftJvl Laliory ; Auderwnrt B«mli; Be¬ 
en^ rotter Rcernb ; mid Shah poor. 

Nusk.V Kls:t llf son of Moo- Myl ; Myl Wnguo Worth ; and Kliv- 

roii Ali. mb GiiehoL 

Sobilor Kinm, son of Futtrb Kuuilicr ; Chiyrtb ; Esoif; mid Xaloli Doioli, 

Ali. 


On the death of Moor Mahomed, his; sod, Meer Sbahdad, succeeded to 
the divisions of Myl Laliory, Anderoonee Bee rah, and Slmhpoor. 

Such was (he di vision of C hand oofs till prior to, and at llie lime of the 
conquest. A map is appended, showing the relative situations of the 
above me 1 1 1 i oned d i vj s io ns. 

Challdookah, in common with the rest of Sind, lias been the scene of 
many a bloody conflict,—its fields of corn lrumpled under by tile invad¬ 
ing horde, and its plains saturated with iho blued of hundreds, shed in 
civil strife, or in contests with the Vicegerents of the Delhi Empire. In 
earlier ages, it is true, we may fuel interested in 1 lie bold struggle* of 
the country for it* freedom ; but as each succeeding dynasty ascended 
and retained the throne solely by the sword, wc can subsequently see 
in Sind but one continued battle-field, the scene of usurpation, tyranny, 
and bloodshed* The steel of Damascus has glittered on its plains: the 
miraculous club of the Kuthora placed the descendant of mendicants on 
its throne; the matchlock of the Talponr, in avenging a series of dia¬ 
bolical murders, gave it a new dynasty of shepherd princes; till, finally, 
the British bayonet gave to the worn-out country peace. 

As previously staled, the District of Chaudookali proved a source of 
wealth to the Ameers ; but prior to considering in detail the sources 
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whence it was derived, I will ireat of the general nature of the country, 
and its means of irrigation. For the first purpose, the district may be 
divided into three portions]- —111, that to the north of the Ghar; 2ml f 
the country between the Glmr and the Narah; and 3rd, that lying be¬ 
tween the latter and the Indus. 

The first portion is flat, and, where the means of irrigation do not pre¬ 
sent themselves is covered with a low jungle of tamarisk; kanduh, and 
kureeL In the vicinity of canals, however, the cultivation is extensive, 
their course being mostly denoted by the larger forest trees, which will 
be presently spoken of. As the Desert is approached, the signs of 
cultivation disappear, the jungle become!* thinner, and vast plains are 
traversed where the soil is thickly impregnated with salt. The pic¬ 
turesque village of Khyrah Gurhee, with its two forts, grove of trees, 
and small patches of cultivation, relieves the eye of the traveller, but on 
looking further north, there is nothing to intercept the view over the salt 
and dreary desert. The boundary of Chnndookah, and of British ^itid T 
is about three miles north of this post. The country fur several miles 
south of Khyrnh Gurhee presents a desolate appearance ; the ruins of 
villages are frequently met with, and the choked -up beds of deserted 
watercourses, — all evidences of former prosperity, as of the later inroads 
of the mountain rubbers, who have despoiled this part of the country, 
and driven Sis inhabitants to a less exposed locality. To the west, oil 
either bank of the Dutah Canal, the marks of former cultivation are 
very striking, £3 hah dad poor, on iis west bank, was a large town, from 
which Lord Keane drew supplies for liis army when advancing rm 
Afghanistan, but I? 5 now a ruin, and, when I visited It in September IS lf>, 
an old Hindoo was its sole occupant. Poonoo, to the north-east, is 
another large ruin : seven pukka wells, two extensive canals, and a 
vast surrounding plain, with jungle uf only a few years* growth, attest 
its former prosperity. Further south, the country is interspersed with 
villages, adorned with dumps, of trees; cultivation is extensive, and the 
canals numerous. The uncultivated portions arc covered with the above- 
mentioned brushwood. 

The second division, via. that between the Gharand the Narah, is also 
flat, but lower than that to the north, anti Contains the most fcrdlc tracts 
in Chandookah* Fur several miles from the hanks of these canals, 
populous villages and extensive fields bespeak a lot more favoured than 
that of the first division. Myl Mnrady, Myl Lahory, and My l Wagun, 
are in this part of the district. The word <[ MjT' signifies in Sindee a 
swamp, and has been applied to those divisions from the circumstance 
of their being considerably lower than the adjacent lauds, and receiving 
the waters of the Ghar, which here find an outlet. The rice cultivation 
is very expensive- The village* are principally raised on mounds, and 
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in some cases are further fortified from Inundation by a ditch carried all 
round them. The country continues low and swampy to the south¬ 
west. The remainder of this portion is either overrun with the low 
shrubs before mentioned* or presents :i desert-like appearance, where 
the salt manufacturer carries on his work. All the canals and most of 
the villages are prettily wooded. 

The third division, vi^. the country between the Narah and Indus, 
differs considerably from the other two. For some distance from the 
first-named river there is a greal deal of cultivation, but the space 
between that and the Indus is in some places sandy waste* with patches 
of a tall flowering grass, and in others thick jungle of tamarisk and 
knndah. The surface* loo, is mere broken and irregular* intersected 
with many a natural watercourse. The lower hinds, when the waters 
of the inundation recede, yield beautiful crops of peas, gram, and 
barley, requiring but little care on the part of the husbandman. ■ A belt 
of forest clothta the banks of tile Indus, averaging two miles in depth, 
where the silvery balitni* the scesum, and the bubool grow luxuriantly, 
the intermediate space being covered with a tangled brushwood. The 
scenery of this part of the district is more varied than the rest, and more 
interesting to the stranger, who, leaving the noble river and the cool 
shades of the neighbouring forest, in the open spaces of which herds of 
buffaloes and cows find rich pasturage, conies now upon the fresh* green 
crops of spring, and now upon the grassy meadow; passing here a 
group of temporary huts* occupied by a wandering party, who have 
brought their cattle here for pasture, and there the more prelending 
village ; again entering the forest* he crosses a newly cleared plot of 
ground, where the blackened and rugged slumps of babool stand 
ominously forth* a proof of man's inroads* and affording a strong 
contrast to the surrounding verdure; then he meets a busy throng, 
the temporary occupants of a few matted huts, engaged in ihe 
manufacture of reed baskets and mats, the materials for which 
are so plentiful; till further on the broad slice:s of cultivation, and the 
distant line of peepul and bahoof trees* betoken hi a approach to the 
Narah. The soil of the district is a rich alia vial, for the most part cum* 
posed of u mixture of carbonate of lime and day, and in some parte of 
loose sand, with considerable saline impregnation. This* however, 
will be more particularly spoken of hereafter* With regard to the 
means of irrigation possessed by this district, the Uhar and Narah 
rivers are the principal. The former receives its waters from the Indus 
by three mouths* situated near each other about twenty-live miles north* 
cast of Larkbatm. After tliyp first few miles* its course is very winding: 
its length (in a straight line) is about sixty miles, and it* average 
breadth from sixty to eighty feet. From Esaw* a village twelve miles 
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wesLof Lark liana, it takes the name of the Noor Canal, and thence So 
it* tad at Dost Ali it averages in breadth from fifteen to twenty feel. 
This part U artificial, and is called after Noor Mahomed Kuthora, in 
whose reign it was dug. It has been averted that the whole of the 

Ghar is an artificial canal, and that its many turns were caused by its 

having been carried through lands suited for cultivation; but the 
immense cost and labour required for such a work (the depth of the 
canal from the surface being some twenty feel) renders this scarcely 
credible, and I have observed shat in many places the bends of the river 
take it from the lands which would have been benefit ted by it. A 
stronger proof ofils being a natural river is the level nature of the 
country tra its banks : there is not in its whole length the slightest trace 
of a mound t which must have existed had the mass of earth from its bed 
been thrown up. The water generally enters the Ghar in April, ami it 
becomes dry in November. The average depth of water from the 
middle of May to September is ten feet, and it runs at the rale of from 
three to three and a half miles an hour. A few years ago il is said the 
Ghar continued full all tlie year round, and it used frequently to over¬ 
flow its banks ; a ditch was dug round the old fort of Lurkhana, about 

a hundred and fifty yaida from the river, to protect it from such inun¬ 
dation s* Great quantities of the water arc taken by branch canals all 
over the district, and the remainder finds an outlet over the low lands 
wlikh have been spoken of above. Nearly the whole u£ ChanduokaFi 
derives Sts means of irrigation from this? river* 

The Numb, signifying “a snake” in Sindce. is appropriately so called, 
from its tortuous windings, in which respect it is more striking than 
the Ghar Its month is about two miles south of those of that river, 
with which for some miles it runs nearly parallel; but afterwards, taking 
a south-west direction, it jlowsthrough the Mclmrand Sehwan Districts 
into the Hunohur Lake. I is average breadth is one hundred feet, and 
h is navigable for the largest boats, its banks are in most parts thickly 
wooded with bubool, neem, and peepul trees, by which its course may 
be traced at a great distance. Only I wo divisions, those of And croon 
Ghar and Lai Dariya, with a few villages of Bitkaponr, receive its 
waters for irrigation. 

From ihe Ghar the Mitt&h Canal branches oft near Muddojee, 
twenty-four miles north -east of Lark bona, and flows in a north¬ 
westerly directum to a distance of about twenty utiles : near Halt ah 
Demh it forms a junction with three other canals. The Gharec (a conti¬ 
nuation of the Sind) meets il from the east, the tail of which, called the 
Kadah, continues to the vvesb watering the districts of Futlebpoor and 
Anderoonce Bee rah. The iMukdoodah Canal, running to the north-west 
conveys water to the RtiUah Derah, Khyrah Guehul, and Maksoodah 
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District, The last canal (lows to Khyrah*ke»Gixrbee t from which post 
there is thus water communication to the Ghar, and by (he Gliaree and 
Bind to Shikar poor. The Mittah Canal itself waters the Nya Derail and 
Kuttflh Derail divisions. 

The Meerwah flows from the Ghar near Ralioojah : it has fallen 
greatly into disrepair, and is now of but little value ; a few villages 
in Nya Derah and Futtehpoor receive its waters. Ii Hows for about 
ten miles in a northerly direction. 

The Heerali Canal is a very line one ; ii branches from the Ghar about 
midway between Lnrkhaua and Nya Derail, and flows upwards of 
twenty miles in n nortb-westerly direction. J t was last year cleaned 
throughout, under (he superintendence of Serjeant Rcglcr, a most active 
Assistant in the Survey Department. It is of value to the Futtehpoor* 
Beronee Beerah, and K by rah Guchul divisions, and the cultiv ation 
from it is extensive. 

The Khyrah and Becrah Canale, branching from the Sind., north-east 
of Ruttah Derail, water ihc districts of their own name. 

To the west of Larkhann, near K umber, the No lining Canal flows to 
Nusscerahad p a distance of about fifteen miles, in a Bouth-wcnt direction. 
It is likewise a very fine canal, and waters a great part of Myl Laliory, 
Bakapoor, and Myl Morady. Many large and thriving villages are 
situated on its banks, which are beautifully wooded, and in following 
its course:, sheets of cultivation (principally rice) ex (end on either aide 
as far as the eye can reach. It lias not been cleaned for many years, 
but its bed instill unobstructed. From Nusseerabad it continues through 
the low lands of Myl Morady and Myl Wagnri, under the name of the 
Cheela Canal. 

The Shah Canal branches from the Gliar about six miles west of 
L-arkharcn, and flows at first in a northerly direction, afterwards turning 
more to (he west. It is a large canal, dug by Noor Mahomed Kill horn, 
whence its name* as also that of Ihc village of Shah poor, and the district 
so called, through which it flows. The traces of extensive cultivation 
are visible throughout its course, and the records of the Ambers’ office 
prove its former value to ibe Government, ft in now in want of repair, 
and, save at its mouth, there is but little cultivation. In a. i>. 1842, just 
before the conquest, Meer Shah dad, in whose country* as above shown, it 
was situated, sent an order for Rs, 10,000 En be expended on its 
clearance* but this was never carried out. The villages, in consequence, 
upon Ils banks, are mostly in ruins* and one of the largest, that of 
Shahoo Jamaica j* chiefly dependent for its means of irrigation on the 
water brought by cuts from some low land to the west, supplied by the 
rain-water from the hills. 

Two miles to the west of the month of the Shah that of the Datuh 
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Canal, which takes its name from one Datalt Kolmwur, who excavated 
it in the reign of Noor Mahomed Kulhora, and of whom honorable 
mention will presently be made. It U the finest artificial canal in 
I jiper Sind, and flows in a north-westerly direction to the frontier of 
Kntchee. Thick belts of babuol trees clothe its banks for many miles, 
and even now the cultivation there is extensive. Beyond, however, it is 
but the record of past prosperity, and north of the mins of Shah dad poor 
not abeega is under tillage. In a. d. 1840, the District of Nalah Datah 
was sold in contract for one season to Fnttuh Chund for Es. 1,00.000, and 
he expended Rs. 7,000 on cleaning the canal. From want of water, the 
inhabitants of the villages on the two Instmentionad canals have 
emigrated, but would immediately return if the canals were even partly 
repaired. I received numerous complaints on the subject, but ns the 
Canal Department is so entirely separate from I lie Col Jcc to rate, I 
Could do nothing but bold out hopes to the petitioners, who could 
scarcely be ex pected to understand why works being carried on on other 
canals should prevent the repair of their own,—they, too, who were 
forced to furnish statute labourers for the clearings, from which they 
derived no benefit 

The above arc the principal branch canals, and they afford means of 
transport to all parts of the district, from the months of May to Septem¬ 
ber inclusive, a mode far cheaper than land carriage, and generally 
adopted. In Appendix A will be found a table of these canals, show¬ 
ing their length, breadth, and depth. From these, again, nearly nine 
hundred minor canals branch off, dug and kept in reparr by the farmers. 

The other means of irrigation, viz. wells and the waters of the Indus, 

will be considered under the head of agriculture ; hut in Appendix B 

will he found a tahle showing the number of wells and minor canals, 
with their depth. The rules in force regarding the clearing of canals 
will also be mentioned under different heads. 

The subject of this Report may now be divided as follows:_ 

T — The Natural Productions of Chandookah ; its Towns, Villages, 
and Buildings, 

II.—I Is Population, and the Habits and Character of its Inhabitants. 

r It.—The Nature of Land Tenures in Sind ; and the Relation of the 
Agricultural Classes to each other, aud to Government. 

IV—Its Revenue under (lie ex-Ameers, and under the British Go- 
vemmenL 

—"113 Agriculture and Mnntifac Imres* 

\ I.—Its Criminal and Civil Jurisprudence. 
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L—NATURAL PRODUCTIONS kc, 

Fouest Tree*. 

The Necm (MeUa Azndirachta} is valuable for its medicinal proper¬ 
ties rmd forms an ingredient in almost every medicine. It is usually 
applied as a poultice, but is sometimes taken internally. Its seed ia 
highly aromatic, ami the lair sex apply it as a plaster on the temple*^ both 
for its fragrance, and also for a purpose which 1 am loth to record f via. 
to drive the vermin from their thick anti glossy ringlets. Better this* how- 
ever* than the more common manual operation. Taken in quantities, it 
is considered poisonous, and Boy de 8 l Vincent mentions a 'spring of 
water in Spain, on ihc margin of whieh was a grove of these trees, and 
whose waters were unwholesome ; but when the French army came 
and removed them, the salubrity of the water was restored. Its fruit is 
n*ed, as m Java, as a Ionic,, and yields an oil said to be a nii spas medic. 
The Neem attains a great height in Sind, and from the shelter ulforded 
by its luxuriant foliage* is a most valuable neighbour to a Sitidee 
village. 

The Sisson (Dalbtorgia sissoo) is likewise of much value, but princi¬ 
pally for its timber. Of the same natural order and genus as the Beva 
or Jamaica ebony, it^ wood, when polished, is of equal beauty . It is 
also particularly strong ami durable, and is generally used in the con¬ 
strue lion of boat*, and as beams for large d welling-houses It is pecu¬ 
liarly titled for the latter purpose, as resisting, more than olhefc kinds 
of timber, the attacks of that enemy to architecture in ihc East, the 
win!e-ant. These various properties may be considered as making up 
for ihe somewhat stunted appearance oT the tree. 

The Babool (MimOta Arabica) is the tree most frequently met with in 
this part of the country, and must rank in utility not far below I lie two 
already noticed. It afford# a gum which is in groat request, and its 
bark is used by the tanners. Usually planted along the banks of 
canals, its tools bind the soil, and thus materially add to I he perma¬ 
nency of such works. Although ils limber is frequently need, yet it 
is chiefly valued for its gum and bark. In favourable situation* U 
attains a great size, and is highly ornamental. A species, called the 
Kaboolre, does not afford much gum, nor does its bark contain pro¬ 
perties useful in tanning: its growth is also differed, the branches 
striking perpendicularly and close, instead of spreading* It is not so 
commonly met with. 

The Sim siV/r^ to which many virtues of a superstitious 

nrrltire arc attributed by the Natives, owing to the medicinal properties 
which most trees of this tribe possess. Its leaves, mixed will* earth, are 
thrown upon a person supposed be under ibe influence of an evil 
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spirit', and a necklace of ilic same is worn by those afflicted with ague. 
The tree is ornamental, and its blossom very fragrant. 

The Laasooree (Cordia wtjwojjs a fine tree, Its leaf is large, anti 
from its inner bark is obtained a fibre, from which the coiled match of 
the Native fire-arms is made, and its wood is nsfld for swurd sheathes. 
I he fruit, which contains a great deal of mucilage, is eaten by the 
Natives, and from it is extracted a strengthening medicine. It is also 
used in the preparation of spirituous liquors. 

The Ber (Zisyphus jvfuba ?) is commonly met with \ its berry is 
much liked by the Natives. 

The Tamarisk (Tamar ix Inti ice) is usually found as a shrub, but 
sometimes of larger growth. It constitntes the greater part of the 
jungles, and is very serviceable to the inhabitants. Its wood is used in 
the construction of water-wheels, and a berry, found on its branches, 
affords a dye in common use. A great quantity of saccharine matter is 
also obtained from it. It is of greatest utility, however, as firewood, 
and being so plentiful, and within the reach of all, enables the poor 
cultivator to retain the dung of his callk for manure, instead of using 
it as fuel, a? in most pairta of llindaostan. 

The Karel (Cleome p cnlephylla), or Wild Caper, is found in most 
jungles with the above. Its berry is in the green stale preserved as a 
pickle, nnd when ripe eaten as a fruit. 

The Kandfih, a slanted Babool, is very common, and useful as fire¬ 
wood, and for 1 he construction of enclosures. 

The BaW (Stj/rax bensoin) is co m mon in t be vie i n i ty of th e ri ver Jt 
is used in the Construction of water-wheels, but, being usually found 

in Shiknrgahs, was a forbidden tree to the Sindees under the late 
Government* 

I he Anmltasf Cassia fistula) is found, bat not common, fts power¬ 
ful medicinal properties arc well known to the Natives, and it j* as 
frequently used as the Cassia senna in the Western World. 

The Peepul (Ficus rcti^iosa) is frequently met with, but can only 
boas! of i, fl beauty as an attraction. Here, a8 in India, beneath it 9 
noble branches >,ts the unclad, dirty Fakeer, living on the bread of 
idleness, and usually the associate of all the villains in the neighbour- 


Fruit Takes. 

The Mango thrives well, and the produce is of a superior kind 
/, Plantain is common, hut of an inferior description, 

flavour^ 1 " 3 and ,}lC Ne ° tarine 1Te ,nel with ’ bal *** small > md ill- 
The Vine is grown, generally trained, blll ttlw afi B s|andard 
IlicDate , s very common, and is a fruit largely consumed, and 
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exported both fresh and dried. The wood* leave?* and fibre are all of 
utility lo the inhabitants. 

The Lime and Pomegranate are common., but inferior. 

Gbais. 

The principal Grains are the Jowoice (Holms sorghum)* Bajree 
(Fafdcum tpicatum), Ammi (Panicum pifosum Barley, Rice, Wheat, 
Sesamum, and various kinds of Vetches* Pulse, and Millet; Oats have 
been found to thrive admirably. 

Cotton. 

Cotton of a very superior kind is grown in thb district, and in large 
quantities; also Sugar, Indigo, and Tobacco; but these not to any groat 
extent. I purpose reporting more in detail upon these articles under 
a future head. 

Vegetables. 

Turnips. Carrots, Badiehes* Bain gun, and the common vegetables of 
India* are grown in the district. 

Animals anp Birds, 

The one-humped Camel is a valuable beast of burthen* but they are 
not generally of a large description: the Tattoo and Ass are much 
smaller than those in India. Sheep, especially the large-failed one, 
called the Dopmbah, arc very common in the hills to the west, and the 
Buffalo, Ox, and Goaf, are all of a large size. 

Tigers are met with, in the forests on the banks of the Indus, occa¬ 
sionally. I saw two in the early part of 1816 ; but the visits of these 
animals arc not frequent. They comedown front the forests above Suk- 
kur. The Wild Hog* and the Hog Deer, arc common in the forests, 
and the Antelope further from the river; the Ibex is found in the hills 
to the west; the Wolf* the Fox* the Jackal, and the Hare* are com¬ 
monly met with. 

The Black and Grey Partridge* Quail, Snipe* and Wild Duck, are 
found in great quantities; and tbe Oobara* a description of Qtis tardis 
between the Fiorikiu and Bustard. 

MtKKRAl'ft/ 

Alum and Sulphur arc found in the hills to the west* and a coarse 
kind of Salt is everywhere obtained in large quantities. 

Towns akd Villages. 

The principal town of Chaudookah is Larkhana* so called from the 
tribe of Laruk* which once settled there. It is about twelve miles from 
the Indus* and on the south bank of the Gliar. It was said to con¬ 
tain about I2 P 000 inhabitants ; bull do not think its present popula¬ 
tion c an be estimated at more than 9*000. It possesses a good covered 
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bazar, from which narrow ant! dirty lanes branch off. There are seve¬ 
ral gardens and many date groves in its vicinity. The houses are of 
mud, with fiat roofs, and generally two stories high. A few are built of 
burnt brick, and are higher than the rest. The streets and neighbour¬ 
hood of the town are very filthy. 

Kumber was a large town, about twelve miles west of Larkhana, but 
it was plundered by the Belooehces in the latter part of 1844, and a 
great portion of it destroyed by fire in the following year. It now 
presents a very ruinous appearance, but has still a good bazar. 

Khyrpour, also about twelve miles from Larkhana, is a large town, 
with a fort. It is in the Jagecr of Meer Bee jar Khan, 

Nusseerabad, built by Mccr Nuascer Khan, twenty-four miles south¬ 
west of Larkhana, is alto much deserted. The streets arc broader, and 
the houses larger, than in other towns; and it has also a good fort. 

Rutiah Derah, about twenty miles north of Larkhana, is the only 
other town of importance. It has a good bazar and fort. 

Use villages in L'handookah are of good size, and nearly all possess a 
bazar. The houses are of mud, with flat roofs, and those of the poorer 
classes are of tamarisk wood, covered with mats and boughs, or, where 
procurable, grass. Many villages are composed almost entirely of 
dwellings of the latter description, little if any distinction being 
observable between the sheds of the cauls and of their owners. In low 
lands the villages are raised, and sometimes have also a ditch all round 
them, as a guard against the waters of the inundation. Those which 
were the residences of Chiefs, or large Zemindars and Government 
odieial*. have mud forts, with a tower at each comer, and in almost all 
villages is to be seen the watch-tower, which served as a place of 
defence for the inhabitants when suddenly attacked by predatory bands. 
Similar towers are also frequently met with in the middle of the fields, 
for the protection of the crops against the inroads of the mountain 
robbers. All the towns and villages are dirty in the extreme, and 
mostly void of all appearance of comfort. The mosque, the bazar, and 
the head man’s house or fort constitute the village, and around them 
are the Landees or sheds of the Sindees, usually in enclosures of thorns, 
containing the dwellings and cattle-sheds, and a platform raised on 
poles, on which the people sleep in the hot weather. Adjoining these 
are the pens for goats and sheep, formed likewise of thorns. Save in 
size, and the adjacent scenery, there is but little perceptible difference 
between the villages of Chaudookah. They are called after the head 
man, whose tribe only is mentioned, for the sake of brevity, and also 
because it is unchangeable, but in all written documents the name of 
the village is given at length. The number of villages in the district 
of ail sizes, is 392. 
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ButLDIAtiP. 

The buildings in Ch&ndookah, like those of most parts of the country, 
consist of the tombs of men of celebrity. Of them, that of Shahul 
Mahomed Kulbora is the most worthy of notice, and is looked 
upon with great veneration by the people of the country, Shahul 
Mahomed was the grandson of Adam Shah, the celebrated mendicant, 
who, collecting adherents in Sind, finally obtained such power as to 
pave the way for bis descendants tn the throne of the country. Even 
in the time of Shah til Mahomed, the Knlhora* hod obtained power and 
influence, and a considerable extent of land, although it was not fur 
several generations that they became the absolute Monarchs of Sind. 
Their power at that lime may be known from their frequent skirmishes 
w ith the armies of the Vicegerent of the Delhi Emperor. It was in one 
of these conflicts, at the village of Fuitebpoor ? about six miles from 
Larkhtma, that Shrdml Mahomed wa% killed, receiving thereby the 
honour* of martyrdom* It is related of him, that after death his head 
flew to the spot where his tomb now stands, whither his followers 
afterwards brought hi* body. The tomb is situated on an eminence, 
and is plainly built, but the interior is decorated with the enamelled 
tiles of Sind. In an outer court are deposited the remains of his imme¬ 
diate followers and descendants, and some of those who fell with him 
at Futiehpoor. The doorway both of this court and of the mausoleum 
is hung with the votive offerings of those who consider that their prayers 
for any particular blessing have been heard through the mediation of 
the saint. These consist principally of iron bells, and strings of shells. 
The pilgrim to the shrine rings them on entering the portal, and, muU 
teriug his prayers, reverently approaches the more sacred building. 
The tomb ilself is covered with rich silk and brocade, the offerings of 
the wealthier visitors. The sides of the hill Tire covered wilh brush¬ 
wood, amongst which are the humbler graves of the less celebrated of 
his descendants. On descending from the edifice, a party of miserable 
mendicants, whose duty it is to keep the courts in a state of cleanliness, 
clamorously demand a fee, a portion of which Is retained by them, and, 
the remainder distributed to the few surviving descendants of the 
family. It may be mentioned here, as a proof that the rapid fall of the 
house of Kulbora was no less striking than their curious rise to sove¬ 
reignty, that one of the parlies now receiving a portion of the above¬ 
men do ned proceeds, as a lineal descendant of the renowned Adam 
8hah t was a goatherd in my service. This tomb was built about a 
hundred and fifty years ago; it ia in the Eukapoor Tup pa. 

Another celebrated tomb is that of Shah Baharah, a celebrated 
Minister of ^oor Mahomed Kulbora- lie had the sole management of 
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the affairs of this part of the country, and commanded a division 
of 10,000 men* Several canals and forts were excavated and built by 
him* This tomb is at Larkhana, in a garden on the north bank of the 
Ghar. It is highly ornamented, and the inscriptions about it are 
numerous, and well executed. These mausoleums arc generally of an 
octagon shape, but sometimes square. 1 , and surmounted by a dome. 
They arc internally decorated with flowers and fruits in enamel, and 
verses from the Koran and poets. Prom one of these, in the building 
under consideration, we learn that Shah Baharah flourished in the 
year of the Hejira 1189, or a. d. 1774. 

The other buildings of this description are numerous, but smaller, 
and less pretending than the two above mentioned. 

There arc a few pukka bridges in the districts, but of no great span ; 
the largest is one near Rntlah Ik-rah. built by Shah Baharah. 

I he old fort of f#arkhana is a large square building, witli four 
lowers; a fifth tower, at the gateway, is of burnt brick, and higher (Imu 
the others; the rest of the building is of mud. This was one of the 
arsenals of the Ta I poors, and now contains the fine hospital and the 
store rooms of the Camel Corps, and the Civil Jail. It was (he residence 
of the celebrated Minister Futteb Mahomed Lugaree, who will be 
spoken of hereafter. 

We will now turn to the second division of this Report, and consider 

II.—THE POPULATION, AND THE HABITS AND CHARACTER OF 

THE INHABITANTS. 

In the absence of any accurate census, we can estimate the popu¬ 
lation only by a comparison with other countries, whose statistics are 
botier known. The French have always taken tile lead in this science, 
and in 1898 one of ihe most accurate tables of the kind was drawn out 
by M. Adrien Balbi, entitled “ Balance Politique du Globe." In this 
he gives the population of Sind at 24 per square mile, but makes the 
population of Herai 30, and that of Beloochistan 19 per square mile. 
Now, estimating the area of the latter at 110,000 square miles, we 
should have a population of 9,000,000, which is impossible. The 
numbers gi ven in several other instances in his chart appear to be over¬ 
estimated, and I think we might calculate the population of Bind at 
20 per square mile. 

Hut I would try other data: we find the number of ploughs (Appendix 
R) in Chandookah to be 7,733; and on the average one plough will 
cultivate 18 bee gas of land,* and 12 bee gas of actual cultivation will 

* Autumn crop 
Middle crop 
Spring crop . 


5 Wg*j L 

5 *■ 

8 „ 
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will support a family of three. This will give ua 34,797, and if we 
add one-fifth for artificers and traders, the total will be 41,756 ; now at 
the rate of 20 per square mile we should derive the following ;_ 

Length of Chnndookah...... 60 miles. 

Average breadth .... 35 „ 

2,100 square miles. 

20 

42,000 souls. 

the calculations nearly agreeing. Until a more correct census is 
taken, I would estimate the population of Chandookah at 40,000 souls 
i n round numbers. When I slate that one plough will cultivate eighteen 
beegas of land, J take the average of all lands, for of course in some loca¬ 
lities one plough will not cultivate more than four or five beegas. 

The population may he divided into two great classes, the Hindoos 
and Miisulmans, The former are sub-divided into the official and trad¬ 
ing classes. The Hindoos, from their talents as accountants, were 
always employed in the olTiecs of the Ameers, and for the col I eel ion of 
revenue ; but they as well us their trading brethren were only tolerated 
for their utility to the Government. The appraisement and measure¬ 
ment of the lands gave employment to a vast number of these men, who 
by their exactions and dishonestly were a perfect plague lo the poor 
cultivators. The trading portion amassed great wealth, but every con¬ 
trivance was resorted to, to conceal it from the covetous grasp of their 
princes. From living in a tolerated state in a Mahomed an country, 
the Hindoos have of course lost, the purest part of their religion, and 
are lax in the performance of their riles. They wear beards, and the 
Beloochcc head dress; eat flesh and fish ; drink wine; und seldom 
perform the ablutions laid down for their observance. No Hindoo 
temples nre to be scon ; and, in fact, they pay as much veneration 
to the sanctified resorts of the .Moslem as those of the hostile creed 
themselves. Many were forcibly obliged to change their religion; 
the most trivial circumstances being taken as pretexts for such acts of 
violence. Thus, any one who mentioned the word Rassce (rope) in 
conversation was supposed to have invoked the Prophet, and was imme¬ 
diately compelled to perform the first rite of Mahorncdanism. The 
Head Moons hec in the office of the Ameer of Khyrpoor would 
never in the accounts write the name of the village of Russootabad, 
calling it always Wuzeerabad. Dirt, fear, meanness, and an inordinate 
love of wealth, form the leading characteristics of the trading Hin¬ 
doos, who are, however, industrious in their avocations. No village 
is without its Bunya, and their persona were generally respected by the 
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predatory bands, of the Belocchees, m whose encampments they also 
settled. We shall see soon how great a share they indirectly took in 
the agricultural affairs of the country, and how inextricably they weaved 
their toils around the poor cultivator. The Hindoos in Government 
employ were not so wealthy, but far more consequential a ban like 
traders, and even more lax in religion and moral* : a party of them 
visiting a village as measurers or appraisers caused far more domestic 
misery than would have been felt afler a BeSooch ferny. 

The Mitsui man portion of the community may be divided into 
Bdoochoes and Sindees : the former were the mililary retainers of the 
Talpoors, holding their lands from ihe sovereign, and attending upon 
his requisitions for troops when required ; the Bindees are mostly all 
cultivators and artisans, and were not called on fur military service 
under ihe Talporm** They had, however, formed part of the army of 
the Kul horns, and were never averse to summon their ful lowers, and 
settle a boundary or other dispute by the sword* The principal tribes 
in Chan dock ah are.— 

1st . — -The Chandia*, from whom the district is called. They at 
present occupy a portion loth? 1 west under the hills. Their Chief is Wulee 
Mahomed, who live? at G by bee Derah. The Tribe is now poor and 
scattered ; their country is destitute of ihe means of iirigarion ; and the 
soil, too,is unproductive* 10,000 of ibis tribe, under Wulee Mahomed, 
proceeded to join the Ameers against the British, but arrived too lute to 
render them any assistance. They arc not, I believe, of Belooch origin. 
Much of the theft committed in the district is traced to men of this tribe. 

2nd r — The Jn inn I ores, a Belooch tribe, settled on (he borders of the 
Desert. Their principal residence in Chandooknh is at Khyrah Gurhee, 
They arc very poof, and do not cultivate mttch j robbery, and feeding 
flocks, were formerly their more favourite occupations. 

3rd .—The A bras, a large tribe of colli valets, settled principally to 
the south*west of Larkhaoa. They were originally a portion uf the 
Kulhora army. 

4/A. — The JtUts, a large Sindee tribe of cultivators* and rearers of 
cattle ; generally of wandering habits, and found scattered over the 
country. There arc many sub-divisions of this tribe, the principal of 
which in diandookah are the Daradgnrhs, Joonejahs, Kphawurs, 
Wnggtius, and others- Tliat portion which took entirely to cultivation 
have settled down, and lost the name of J utl, which is now applied 
only to those of the kribe who rear cattle. 

There are numerous other families, but of small extent, such as the 
Lahorees, Ilnkrahs, Chujrahs, 

The Sindecs are, generally speaking, a quiet and industrious race. 
They are tall and handsome, and can undergo much fatigue, but are not 
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very noted for activity. They are nearly all cultivators, and occupied 
entirely in tending their crops and cattle * The household duties are 
performed by the women, who are very industrious Before the break 
of day they have to rise* anti grind the corn for the day's consumption, 
their miJlslunes being the first sound that breaks upon the stillness of 
night. The men go forth to their work about sunrise, and labour till 
noon, when the women take them their food into the fields, and return 
to prepare the evening meal. They take a share, also, in field labour, 
such as picking cotton, gleaning, Ate* They are seldom convicted of 
theft, and it is to be deplored that a barbarous custom which legalised 
murder subjected them, under the Ameers, to an unmerited and cruel 
death, the slightest suspicion of infidelity being sufficient to warrant 
their murder. E?ad were the scenes enacted under this revolting 
practice; and however gradual the change may be, it is still to be hoped 
that the British Government will eventually succeed in removing such 
an impediment to the progress of social improvement. The poorer 
classes have no particular amusement, but from the lime of returning 
from their fields Lo that of retiring to rent they sit conversing together. 
They eannol be praised for love of truth ; for whether in the preparation 
of forged documents or in giving evidence, their lying propensities can 
scarcely be surpassed. Except the large landholders, all arc ignorant 
and illiterate. There is a school at Lurk liana. where boys are taught io 
read and write, but there are not many attendants, and a* they are 
useful asssslants in the field at a very early age, they are soon with¬ 
drawn from their studies. They are a very superstitious race, and place 
great reliance on the ability to serve them of departed spirits. They 
consequently pay great veneration to the tombs of men of sanctity, 
which are always loaded with the votive offerings of those who crave 
their aid. Near Shahdadpoor there is a pair of large millstones in a 
garden, about four feel in diameter. It is on the banks of the Datah 
Canal, so called from Datah Kohawur, a man as renowned for his wealth, 
and the canals dug by him, as for his unbounded liberality, — he was 
the Ilatim Taec of Chandookalu It is related of him that no poor man 
passed hi? door unfed, and the above millstones arc now considered 
sacred, for we arc told that God was so pleased with his piety and 
liberality, that even jf a handful of grain was thrown in, the supply of 
flour was equal to nil demands* They arc approached with bare feet, 
and ihe precincts kept in cleanliness and good order. There is a tomb 
over the remains of a celebrated Peer, on poles, around which are seen 
the heel-ropes of horses ; for whenever on animal in ihe neighbourhood 
is afflicted with disease, the owner prays at ihe tomb, and, on the re¬ 
covery of the animal, offers the heel-ropes in gratitude for the saint’s 
assistance* If a person breaks a branch of the tree which overshadows 
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the tomb, he is supposed lo be doomed to meet with some mishap. 
There is a class of men in Chan don hah, as elsewhere, who enjoyed 
great privileges, and collected much wealth under the ex-Amecrs: 
these were the Peers, and other holy men who came down to Sind 
from the north, many of them holding grants of land, originally made 
by Nadir Shah, and confirmee] down to the present day. They paid 
no ferry or town duties, and, both by the rulers and people of the 
country, were treated with the greatest respect. The weavers, who form 
the greatest part of the non-cultivating portion of the community, are an 
industrious people, and their women either assist them, or employ their 
time in the manufacture of mats and baskets. 

\te now come to the third division of this Re port- 

III— THE SYSTEM OF LAND TENURES, AND THE RELATION OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL CLASSES TO EACH OTHER AND TO GOVERN¬ 
MENT. 

The same order which from the earliest periods of Indian history has 
been at all events nominally recognised both by Hindoos and Maho¬ 
med an s, viz. the institutes of Mann, whereby the land is declared to be 
the property of him who brings it under cultivation, has obtained also 
in Sind ; but the same innovations have been made in this equitable 
law as took place in Hindoo stun tinder the rule of the great Akbar, and 
mere so under that of his successors. It is impossible logo very far 
back into the past regarding anything connected with Sind, w hose 
records, scanty in themselves, have been slit! further diminished by 
1 he unrelenting hand of fanaticism; but we can still trace some faint 
resemblance in later times to ihc old village system, whose working 
lias been so praised by the ablest men in ludia,-^* system, too, which 
the Alahomedan conquerors of the counlry have found it to their in¬ 
terest to maintain, though not in its original purity. This primitive 
order of tilings must, however, soon be taid aside, when the retainers 
of the ruling power are, as it were, quartered upon the country, receiv¬ 
ing land in lieu of cash wages: the soil must then virtually change 
proprietors, ami ihc whole system become one of mixed anomaly, 
adapted to the immediate warns of the Government, The ownership 
of the entire lands in each village is Vested in ihc Zumindars, and their 
heirs in perpetuity. A portion is cultivated by themselves; some by 
men who appear to possess an hereditary right In cultivate, as their lands 
cannot be taken from them at will, but they pay Lapa or rent to the 
Zumindar, generally in kind, at so many kasas per heega. Besides 
this, there is a fee leviable on the produce of the lands, called Wajah 
Ziimindarce, which is claimed by the head man. When a portion of the 
9St 
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land is sold, the purchaser becomes entitled to the Lapa, buf the 
Wajah is still given to the head man. In every village U the Knlwal, 
whose duly it is to point out the cultivation to the Government 
measurers and others, and to define the boundaries of estates* as also 
to assist in all matters of revenue collections, for which they receive a 
fee from that portion of the produce laid aside prior to the whole being 
divided between Government and the cultivators. The poorer class, 
who hold small patches of land in their own right, are principally 
indebted to the Hindoo? for the means of cultivating them: their 
accounts run on from season to season, and the traders take good care 
to keep them well involved, leaving them but a bare sufficiency for 
their subsistence till the nest harvest. The Zumiodars make their own 
terms with those to whom they rent their lands, usually receiving* 
besides fees, a portion of the produce* and paying the Government 
demands themselves. The late Regulation, therefore, by which a low 
land*rent in cash has been fixed is, in good seasons, advantageous only 
In the Zuitiindar, who continues to take the same portion as before from 
his tenants. It is True the Zumindar advances the seed, and bullocks, 
and keeps the watercourses in repair, bui still hia share of the proceeds 
is an unfair one, and in bad seasons they frequently leave their tenanls 
to pay the Government demand?, and to return their own advances* 
making what they can of the balance. Under the ex-Ameers, the 
Zemindar paid the rent to Government, and collected his own dues 
from his tenants, so that the above unfair evasion could not be made. 
It will thus be seen that the Znmindar only transacted business with 
Government or the contractor, and that he made hii own collections 
from the tenants. The villagers all pay him great respect, and his 
advice is acted on in all the agricultural affairs of the community. Ills 
labourers usually remain with him, together with their families, as Ihey 
are at all times averse to change, and are driven off only by unbearable 
extortion;—they are satisfied with a bare subsistence, and small ad¬ 
vances of money p Where ibe greater portion of wages is paid in kind, 
the cultivators and labourers are necessarily poor, and at present it 
would be almost impossible to collect the Government dues from the 
tenants ihemselves. With regard to lands in Jageer, the grantee stood 
in the light of Government, and made his own remissions, and received 
his dries from the Zumindars, who continued in the possession of all 
their rights. There ia a strong bond of union between all the members, 
from the Zemindar down. The village carpenter receives his fee for 
the annual repair of the Persian wheels, and the poller For his supply 
of the earthen vessels attached to them ; but every individual is more or 
less dependent on the Zumindars, whose interests they find so intimate- 
ly connected with their own. The boundaries of estates are not very 
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clearly defined, which caused many feuds between neighbouring 
villages,: if a man wished to reclaim waste land, he applied to Govern' 
raent for a Putta granting it to him in Zumind&ree, or otherwise, 
according to circnmstances, and fixing the rent at a very low rale for 
the first few seasons ; but the Government subordinates usually con¬ 
trived to find some Ifaw in the document* or some alleged agreement 
lincotnplied with* as a pretext for assessing the land at the full rate 
shortly after its clearance. For the granting of these Pallas, the land 
was divided into A hi tali, or clear of jungle; Nahwur, or wish slight 
jungle; and Jungle*, or thick jungle; and the amount of remission 
estimated accordingly, but by no fixed rule : sometimes a man would 
incur great expense in digging a canal* Ace.* but a year afterwards lie 
would find bis labour unrewarded, some office Moonshee having pre¬ 
tended to discover that the land was probably Xahwur, and not thick 
jungle, as specified in the Putta* It was seldom that the Ameers 
themselves interfered in the collection of the revenue* or increase of 
culiiva.iion 4 But this brings us to the fourth head* viz. 

IV.—THE REVENUES OF CIIANDOOR VII UNDER TEE EX-AMBERS, AND 
UNDER THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT* 

Istj Land Mcvtsm#* —l 1 his in Chandookah was collected according to 
four inodes of assessment* Yiz.Butiaee ; (vasagee j Cash-rent; and Eree 
Rukub* 

The Buttaee* or rent in kind, was a certain portion of the produce* 
varying from a quarter to half, but generally speaking two-fifths. 

Kasagee was also a portion of the produce, but estimated with refer¬ 
ence to the extent ofland cultivated. The average rate was 7 kasas 
per beega ; and as 3G kasas Is the average produce of a beega, it was 
equal to about one-fourth. 

The Cash-rents varied, according to the nature of the crop, from 
ils. 3 to Its. 5. 

The Ercc Rukub was a commutation of Kasagee Into cash, by taking 
the average market price for six months of certain villages laid down* 

The mode adopted for the collection was as follows : when the crops 
were In a forward state, those subject to measurement* that Is to say 
those paying Kasagee, Cash* or Eree Rukub* were'visited by an Ameen 
or appraiser* who recorded every cultivator's field, estimating its extent* 
and remitted such portion of It as he considered had failed. When 
these returns were received, measurers were sent out in bands of one 
Darogah and two assistants* to measure the lands. From the latter was 
deducted the quantity remitted, and the remainder was assessed by 
Government. But when the extent ofland* as estimated by the Amecns* 
varied with the actual measurements of the Darogah* a proportional 
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decrease was made in l lie remission, called Hazya.fi Puto, or ttfuhded 
remission- Thus : in appraisement the land of A is entered as 12 
beegas, of which 4 beegas arc given in remission, and 8 beegas remain, 
on which rent is to be taken; but bv actual measurement the land is 
found to be onlv 0 beegas, the proportional remission on which would 
be only 3 beegas; the difference of I beega is therefore assessed, and 
entered aa Baxyaft Palo, When ail the above documents are received 
by Government, the A Isaiah or accounts of the season arc made up, and 
the Zumindafs, who pay monthly instalments in advance upon account, 
are then called on to pay any balance which may appear against them, 
together with fees, Ac. 

With regard to Buttaee lands ; when the crops were tolerably for¬ 
ward, Held watchmen were appointed, who received in Chandookah 
Its. 3 each per mensem from Government, niul subsistence from the 
cultivators. When the corn was ready, a Buttaeedar went to each 
granary, and first laid aside a portion, from which fees, Ace. were taken, 
and divided the balance between Government and the cultivators, in 
the standard proportion of the village. 

As the Znmindars had been compelled lo meet extortion with 
evasion, the Kusagee rents were the most agreeable to them, as it opened 
the way for so much chicanery in the appraisement and measurement 
of the crops. The system of the Ameers was to assess the lands at an 
exorbitant rale, which the farmers could not pay with any profit to 
themselves, and then to bring it down by appraisement to the highest 
possible standard at which the remuneration of the cultivators and the 
exactions of Government could in any way be effected. There was no 
regularity in the assessment,—lands of the same village were paying 
Buttaee, Kasagce, anti Cash-rents ; and the Eree Rukub was the standard 
rate in certain villages ; but in each the average market price was cal¬ 
culated from the records of different villages in the vicinity. This, if 
the appraisement and measurement could be honestly carried out, would 
evidently be the fairest mode of assessment that could be put in practice, 
both for the cultivators and for Government, The following extract 
from the Atsatah (Estimate) of a. p, 1844, when the above rules were in 
force, will stive to show the mode of collections above described 


Village DrsLEE Wacuolah. 


Lniul cultivntej 
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43 7 A beegas. 
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Total.beegns. 

Remitted hi ApprfliscmtDi : 

Jowirec... . .. I DCi^cr 

Yctcli O a H tf 

Carrots. 0 a 3 ff 

Mumtg 1 

Total.200 jE beegn?. 

Remaining for Assessment* + B B 236^ bccgm* 
A Jtl Bntjaft JPtt-lu i 


Jownrcc. .......... * 

Ycteh ... fljj 

Total... Oil- beegns. 


Grand Total.,. 237 /,* bcegas. 


Jumtibundee* 
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T 

r. 

C. 

Jomirce + + . 

,. . %3ll Rt 0 

kasci-i per heega -- 31 

30 

i 

1 

2 
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M r* ™ 0 

0 

2 

2 

2 

Moong „. . 
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3 

0 

2 

Q 



Total ... .1-1 

49 

0 

2 

0 

Til . 


, 6- 8-3 per bwgn = 
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if. 

10 

3 

Kacli rah ... 

... US „ 

5- 8-1 i „ — 


10 

n 

10 

Carrots , *. . 

.... OA „ 

4- 7-6 „ = 


0 

u 

3 

Hemp. 


/-10-3 ft *—■ 


1 

H 

€ 


Total ... 237AUccgas. Total. R^ 20 L2 JO 


Fees . 

On Kasagee crop, assessed 232; i; beegasj at Rs. 25-2-1 i per 100 bcegns -Rs. 53 T 9 
On crops given in remission, 200] .: beega*, at R*, per 100 

beegaa ..... 33 3 0 

Mens im-to cat fees on total cultivation, - 137 /., Lee gas, at Us. Q- E -0 

per 100 bcegas .. . .. . T , . . . . . = 27 5 5 

On B^ra&cd crops paying casli, 41 ’ Leegas,, at IU + 13 - 2-0 per 100 

li^aa ......= 0 It) 0 


Total..,. Ks, lit) ID 10 
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Kur, Kan. T. F. C. 
34 43 0 2 0 


2S 12 10 

Jl9 10 10 


Total, *** Bb + NS 7 $ 


[ have purposely selected a small village, ami one in which ihcre are 
only two kinds of rents, Kasagee and Cash. 

A list of all fees taken tinder the ex-Ameers will be found in Appen¬ 
dix C. They were originally very few, but when it was brought to the 
notice of Government that the measurers and others received certain 
fees on their own account, they were not only made to give them up, 
but the fee itself was made a permanent lax at the place,—hence the 
confusion and multiplicity of them in later limes. 

The general superintendence of the revenue was in the hands of ihe 
Kurdars of the Tuppas, each of whom had his establishment and also the 
jfotwalgof villages to assist him. He had the power of granting Punas,— 
in fact his sole order was to do the best he could for Government. In 
most of the Purgunas of Sind, a Mookbteearkar was sent up from the 
Ameers every season to wind up its accounts, remaining for this pur¬ 
pose about four months, and then returning to the Court; but in Chan- 
d no kali there was a permanent Mookhleearkar, the celebrated Wulee 
Mahomed Lugaree, who appears to have been a very able officer* 
He is slated to have been of a very violent temper naturally, but he 
endeavoured not to let ibis appear. There is a saying of him,— 
<+ Gahee Wulee, Gahee Roof* (Sometimes a saint, sometimes a devil). 
He gave himself up occasionally to debauchery, and his neighbourhood 
was not the best place for women of chastity ; he lived at Lark harm* 
Some of his works remain : one book of his poems is in my possession, 
and some of the pieces are not much inferior to those of Sadi or Hafiz, 
His sons at first refused to make their peace with the British after the 
conquest, but they at Last yielded, and are now in possession of their 
Jageers, some of which are in Chandookah. The land revenue and 
the other items were frequently sold in contract, the object of the 
Ameers being to amass as great a sum as possible in advance, f 
forgot to mention that to Wulee Mahomed is attributed the introduc¬ 
tion of the Eree Rukub, at least in its above form; for being himself 
a well read man, he could scarcely have been ignorant of a similar 
commutation carried out under the auspices of Akbar, when that 
monarch gave his attention to the revenue affairs of the empire he had 
consolidated, 

2nd r Hiver Customs , — These were always farmed out to contractors* 
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The duties te. levied at the different Ghauts on the fudu?, and in a 
very irregular manner, 

3rd, Town Du ties , — Also farmed out, and a very profitable tax to 
Government, I have not now the means at hand for drawing out a 
table of llie rates at which all these were taken, but in Appendix D 
will be found one showing the amount of transit duly levied on foreign 
m ere hand! i«?. The imports into Chandookah were but small, consist* 
ing of the articles in the table from Kutchee; and the exports were 
principally grain, ghee, and dried fruits to the same place, 

d/A, Taxes, —These were collected by no fixed rate, but fell most 
heavily on the Hindoos, They were divided into three kind?, viz, 
Sarshumari, or poll-tax upon artificers ; Bah rah, or tax upon the 
fishermen ; and Pcshknsh, upon the Hindoo traders. The Sarshumarj, 
being a tax upon Musulmans, was more equitable than the others t it 
was taken from every shop,—from Rs. 2 to Rs. 5 per annum, according 
to the trade of I lie individual. On his death, if his son continued the 
business, he paid the tax in his father 1 ? stead ; but if he was too young 
to work at hi? trade, no tax was taken from him until he commenced 
working. 

The Peehkush, upon the Hindoos, was taken on each town and village, 
which had to pay a certain sum annually, and the Hindoos had to settle 
the proportions each had to pay amongst themselves. No alteration 
Was ever made under any circumstances. 

The Bah rah was taken upon cadi band of fishermen, ot Mceanee, in 
the same w-ay as the Peslikush, the head man being held responsible by 
Government, anti managing She proportional payments; but on the 
reduction of the band, diminution? were made in the lax. Sind bein<» 
so entirely an agricultural country, the Ameers evinced good policy in 
causing the poll-tax to fall on every one not a cultivator. The intro¬ 
duction of a somewhat similar tax in the Tenasserim Provinces by, 

I think, Major MacLeod, was found to cause an increase of cultivation 
even in that country, which was in no way an agricultural one. 

5/A, Liquor and Drugs ,—The contract for the sale of these was 
always farmed out, but there were no very stringent rules to prevent 
smuggling, punishment being more severe than frequent, 

6/A, Fisheries and Ferries. —Government received one-fourth of the 
produce, and always sold its share in advance to a coutraclor. 

7/A, Gardens, — The Government share was always so great that there 
was no encouragement for the plantation of any other than dale groves, 
which require but little care; five-sixths was the usual share, and never 
less I ban half. These were also sold in conlract every season. 

The total amount of revenue said to have been received bv tho ex* 
Ameers from Chandookah was eight lakhs per annum ; but this 1 feel 
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convinced was only nominal. Their arrears ran from one sca&oh into 
ill(? other* and were always very large; and I think we should be nearer 
the truth if we estimated it at five lakhs absolutely received. 

The land revenue under the British Government is collected cither in 
Buttaee at one-third, or in Cash at one-eighth per beegafor Klmreef, and 
lwo-eighths per beega fur Rubce crops ; the fees on the corn pay¬ 
ments being 4 kasas per kurwar, and on those in Cash six per cent. 
Each Znmindat had his choice, and bound himself down for seven years. 
The cash and corn payments are about equal In Chandookah. It is 
hardly yet time to form an opinion upon the working of tins system ; 
bill I annex some tables, showing the receipts of Chandookah, & c. 

Appendix E is a statement showing the cultivation, and land reve¬ 
nue derived therefrom* for the middle crop, 1344+ 

Appendix F is a statement showing the same for the autumn crop, 
1344. 

Appendix G is a statement showing the same for the spring drop* 
1S45+ 

I have selected the earliest periods, arid they may serve to compare 
with the returns now annually forwarded. 

Appendix H is a tabic showing the extent of cultivation in the spring 
crops of 1845, 1*46, and 1347; in the autumn crops of 1844, 1845, and 
1846; and in the middle crops of 1844, 1845* and 1846+ 

Town and transit duties were abolished from 1st January 1346, and 
a frontier duly established, as per Proclamation. Quarterly returns of 
exports and imports since that period have been sent in to Government 

All taxes were likewise abolished on the same date, which caused 
universal satisfaction, and was a greater boon to those affected thereby 
than the change of revenue collections was to the cultivator, if it prove 
eventually that the latter was really a boon. 

The other sources of revenue continue the same. 

The annual receipts of Chandookah arc three lakhs, and its average 
cost of establishments, and revenue charges, E s. 20,000. 

Appendix I is a table showing the actual receipts iu cash for the 
year 1845, in which die grain sales arc not included. 

Appendix J is a statement showing the grain receipts for the same 
period. 

Appendix K is a statement showing the disbursements for the same 
year. 

These tables would have been more useful, accompanied by similar 
ones for 1S4G; but being in another district, I have not the means at 
hand fur preparing them* Great reductions in the establishments have 
been made since 1845. We now conic to consider, 
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V — agmculture and manufactured of chanDOOKA ir. 

The soil, as before observed, Is rich, and highly favourable for culti¬ 
vation, and may be considered as a new soil, as yet unexhausted by 
husbandry. There are three agricultural seasons, the Rubee or springs 
the Pcshms or middle, and the Khureef or autumn crop. The Ruben 
cultivation is of three kinds, according to the nature of the soil* and the 
inf] uenoe exercised upon it by the waters of the inundation, vir, 

1st, Bosee , — Cultivation upon lands left by the inundation, which, 
after ploughing and sowing, requires no further care in watering, 

2 ml, Satiates. — Upon lands left by the inundation, but oa which the 
crops require subsequent waterings during growth, 

Srdf, Khmshkdhak&k.— Upon lands entirely dependent upon artificial 
irrigation both for early and subsequent waterings. 

In the atarimn crop there are two distinctions,— 

1st, 3hk y or lands over which the water can flow from canals without 
further aid, 

2nd t Chart see, for which Persian wheels are required, to raise the 
water to the surface, 

The seed is sown either from the hand, which is called Chalice, or by 
means of a tube fixed to the plough, and having a wooden funnel at 
the top, called a Nnree, through which the seed is passed when the 
earth is being ploughed for the last lime, the labourer supplying it 
from a bundle attached to his waist. The last mode is that generally 
adopted for wheat and barley, as a greater supply of seed is required 
for Chalrcc; the latter is adopted in the sowing of peas, gram, 
sarshafT, &c. 

The irrigation, as before observed, is either from eanals or wells, 
except the Bosee lands. For th® clearing of the former, statute labourers 
are talk'd for, each village furnishing a quota, according to the quantity 
of land watered from the canal. The G liar receives labourers from 
almost every district, amounting in all to one thousand, who are employ¬ 
ed from six weeks to two months, receiving a subsistence from Govern* 
ment, and wages from Zemindar^ varying from three to live rupees 
per mensem. This is the hardest Labour a man can be subjected to; 
and whilst lI is necessary that the canals, on which the whole cultivation, 
depends, should be kept in order, still it is desirable that the number of 
labourers to be furnished should be equitably established. On the 
clearing of large canals, the workmen are accompanied by one or two 
duns, and the scene is one of great interest; hut a comparison may 
justly bp drawm between the honest cultivator thus toiling to his utmost 
for subsistence, and the convicted criminal lounging through the day 
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Jn the receipt of a competency. After the workmen return to their 
homes, they have further loil in preparing the branch canal?, which 
carry the water to their villages. The mode of raising the water, where 
required, h by Persian wheels, which in the hot weather arc worked at 
night. 

The implements of husbandry are the Hut, or plough, which is much 
smaller than that used in India ; it i* drawn by two bullocks. 

The Sahur, or harrow, which is a heavy log of wood, drawn by four 
bullocks, a man standing on each end of it. It is used before the lust 
time of ploughing, and sowing the seed. 

The Xaree, or funnel, before spoken oft 

The Datrah, a curved hook, with teeth like a saw, used in reaping* 

The Kooriah, or hoe, a small implement for weeding, &c. 

The land is usually allowed to lie fallow for one year between the 
croppy except in cases of land freshly cleared from jungle, which fe 
sown usually for two or three consecutive seasons at first. The Sindees 
have no notion of the rotation of crops; but sometimes, where indigo 
has been sown, they plant cotton, to protect the latter from the sharp 
winds, by the short shooting stems of the indigo- 

Manure is used for some crops, but only cattle-dung ; the waters of 
the inundation bring a slimy matter, which is highly conduci ve to 
fertility. The stubble is also burnt, and the ashes allowed to mix with 
the soift Salt is sprinkled over tobacco during Its growth* 

Hoeing is only used in the cultivation of tobacco and cotton* 

Bine is sown in small patches, and afterwards planted out with the 
hand. 

Appendix L is a table showing the quantity of seed of each kind 
required per beega; the quantity of produce ; the number of water¬ 
ings ; the quantity of manure used ; the season of sowing and reaping, 
and the number of maunds per knrwar of each kind of grain. 

Appendix M is a comparative statement of the cultivation of the 
principal crops taken from the three seasons of 134*3 and IS 16, from 
which may be seen what grains are most frequently sown. 

In Appendix X I have endeavoured to show at one view the relative 
value of each crop to the cultivator. 

I will conclude this portion of the Beport with a few remarks on the 
cultivation of sugar and cotton. 

The soil is well adapted for the growth of the sugarcane, but it is not 
extensively cultivated, owing to ihe difficulty of watering it during 
its early growth* On llna account, it is usually found in smalt patches 
of from five lo eight becgaSj about a well* Tn the vicinity of the 
river it ta grown in larger quantities, but not more than a hundred 
bcegas U now annually grown in Chandookah- The canes arc of two 
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kinds, of a light and dark colour; of which the first is most esteemed, 
both for I he quality and quantity of produce. Rolls kinds arc planted 
in January or February, and cut in November or December. More 
manure is used for this than for any other cultivation ; it consists of 
cattle-dung, and about a hundred maunds arc consumed pet bcega. 
The cane is attacked by while-ants at the time of planting, ii there is 
not a large supply of water. In the months of July and August it is 
attacked by a red ant, which ruins the crop, unless averted by rain* on 
the fall of which these insects disappear ; but no means are taken by 
the cultivators to destroy them. The cane is irrigated every fourth 
day. During the first five months the water is obtained from wells, 
and afterwards from the canals; in some places, at a distance from the 
river, the watering is from wells throughout. An interval of a year is 
allowed to elapse between the crops, during which interval the land 
lies fallow. The cane is usually sold standing, and is cut and 
manufactured by the purchaser. Sometimes the grower receives a 
share of the manufactured article in part payment, but it is very rare 
to find the grower manufacturing the Goor- The average quantity of 
Goor produced per beega it 20 maunds; and its price on the spot 
about Rs. 5 per manndi. Eight maunds of juice are produced from a 
thousand canes, and from IQ mamids of juice is produced 1 mailed 
and 25 seers of Goof, It requires one pair of oxen and eight men, for 
iwcniy days, to work up and manufacture Into Goor one beega of eanc. 
The Goor is mostly consumed in the district. The average expense 
of cultivating the cane is Rs, 5 0 per beega, and the average value of 
the crop Rs, 90, 

The cotton grown in the district is of a very fine description, and, is 
far as I can judge from notices which appear in the Journal of the 
Agricultural Buddy, superior to the indigenous produce of most parts 
of India. In some situations it grows to a great height,* —1 have picked 
the cotton from plants reaching to my shoulder when riding on a camel. 
The fibre appears long and fine. Colton from the Mauritius has been 
found to thrive well, and 3 tried a small quantity of Pernambuco seed, 
but, owing to the early season at which I planted it T the crop 
failed. The seed had also sustained some injury during its 
transit from Calcutta, at the latter end of the rains. The cul¬ 
tivation of cotton is conducted in two ways, vise. Sailahee and 
iiosce: the first requires frequent watering after being planted, 
and the seed is sown on the sides of ridges, after the surface 
has been inundated, the holes being made at a distance of about a foot 
and a half from each other. The Rosee eotlon is sown on lands left by 
the inundation, and on the surface: no after waterings arc required,, 
the dew, which falls in great quantities, affording sufficient moisture ; 
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the only care required is to keep the earth about ihe stems free'from 
weeds, and loose. The cotton is sown at the end of February or March, 
and picked in July and August. After picking the cattle are turned 
in to graze, and the crops are then left for a second year, the produce 
of which is said to be superior to that of the first year's growth. Cotton 
of the first year is called Nerce, that of the second Moondce. Cattle- 
dung Is used as manure, in the proportion of about twelve maunds per 
beega. A beega will produce on an average three maimds of Phootee, 
or cotton and seed together. The following is the result of some inves¬ 
tigations which I made very carefully :— 

Four pounds of Fhootcc, after exposure to the sun, and being beaten, 
are equal to 3 lbs, 13 oz. s a loss of l ok. per lb. being sustained In the 
process* 

From this is obtained,— 

Seed. ...******„„,* 2 lbs. 12 ok, 

Uncleaned cotton..-*. 1 lbs, 0 ok, II grs. 

, 3 lbs. 12 oz. 11 grs. 

From the nneleaned cotton is obtained of clean wool 1 Lb. nearly ; 
thus wc gel following proportions 

Wool iV or ! + 

Seed, *, * *_,. *. * H 

Loss .... - *, iV 

The market price of Phoolee averages 14 seers ,pcr rupee, of seed 30 
serrs per rupee, and of wool 3 seers per rupee. 

The mode of separating the seed from the cotton will be explained in 
treating nl manufactures, I purpose trying several ex peri m cuts with 
various kinds of seed in the ensuing season, the results of which sisal! 
be reported to Government, as 1 feel convinced a very superior kind of 
cotton may be grown in Sind for exportation in the raw slate. 

The manufactures of Chandookah are aw follow :■— 

—Weaving, by which the country is supplied with a coarse cotton 
cloth, in universal use ; and none but the poorest villages are without 
thek weavers. The wool having been purchased in the raw slate, is 
made over to the cleaners : the instrument for beating it h the common 
triangular one t suspended from the roof of the building, the string 
being of gut: the cotton is not much injured in this process. The wool 
is then spun by the women of the establishment The thread is 
then drawn out upon rows of small slicks, and afterwards soaked 
in water and flour. When taken out, it is again drawn otiE, and 
exposed to the air. In this slate it is rubbed with a large brush of 
tamarisk, and m then ready for the weaver- The weaving is the 
same as that adopted in Ceylon, the machine being suspended from 
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til*? roof s and a pit made below for the fuel of the manufacturers by which 
Lhe upper and lower skeins are raised and depressed, lo admit of the 
passage of the needle. The eloth is generally made from a foot to a 
foot and a half in breadth, and lhirty*six feet in length. Two of these 
pieces nan be made in three days. The average price of wool is three 
seers per rupee, and from this three and a half pieces can be manufac¬ 
tured : the cloth is sold at an average price of fourteen annas ; so that 
as the whole process, except cleaning the wool, is carried on by the 
household of the manufacturer, his profits may be calculated at a rupee 
per diem. Under the ex -Ameers it was much more, for prior to the 
introduction of foreign cloths the price of the country produce was two 
yards per rupee. The poll-tax paid by the weavers was high, vise, 
eight rupees per annum on every married weaver, and four rupees on 
each unmarried one;—thc latter had to entertain hired workwomen for 
spinning. 

There arc also silk weavers, but the silk is imported from Kandahar, 
and sometimes dyed in this country. Luongees were very well made 
formerly, of silk and gold; but the only kind still manufactured is a 
checked cotton, with silk borders. 

The dyers were a numerous class, for the under garments of the 
Sindees of all classes were dyed, the common colour being a dark blue- 
The poll-tax upon a dyer was nine rupees, as he required no hired 
assistance in the carrying nn of his trade. The following are the 

modes adopted in dying cloths of the undermentioned hues:_ 

Red . — 1 Twelve chut Inks of bitter oil arc mixed with the same 
quantity of Iskhar, and half asecr of camel-dung. The cloth is placed 
in Lite above for four days, and then dried in the sun for eleven days, 
Ii is then cleaned, and put into water with two chullaks of tamarisk 
berries, after which it is again dried, and then put into an earthen vessel 
containing two chmtuks of alum, and again dried and washed. Twelve 
chuttaks of Mu eject arc then put into a large copper vessel, with twenty 
eeers of water, and boiled. The cloth is placed in this until well 
coloured, and then finally dried and cleaned* 

Stitfron *—Two seem of safflower, well mixed up with water, and 
two chuttaks of Iskhar, arc trodden out with the feet. This is placed 
on a blanket, suspended between three poles ; water is poured upon it, 
and whatever passes through the blanket is of use. The doth is placed 
in the vcssid which receives tile above, and a quarter of a seer of dried 
limes, finely cut* is added, and the cloth remains till coloured. 

Green * — The cloth Is first coloured in a quarter of a seer of indigo, 
mixed with water, and then pul into two seers of water with one chut* 
tak of fine turmeric, taken out, and dried. Six chuttaks of dried pome¬ 
granate ^kins are then boiled in a copper vessel with five seers of water. 
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until three seers of water remain, into which the cloth Is placed, and 
afterwards again dried. One chutEak of alum is then boiled in a 
quarter of a seer of water* and being afterwards mixed with two 
Kners of cold water, the cloth is put into it, and the final colouring 
obtained. 

Ygtfew* —A quarter of a seer of turmeric is mixed and beaten with 
half a seer of dried pomegranate skins T in an earthen vessel T with three 
seers of water- The cloth is first placed in the above* and then dried. 
One dm link of alum is then put into the same preparation* and the 
colour is finished. 

JDark Blue .— A quarter of a seer of indigo, a quarter of a seer of 
Ishlinr, and one ckuttak of lime* are mixed with a great quantity of 
water, and allowed to remain from sunset till sunrise. Four pieces of 
cloth lire then put into it, and afterwards dried. This process is repeat¬ 
ed three limes, when the colour is obtained. 

The above are the only colours in use: of the ingredients* safflower, in¬ 
digo, Tskhar, limes, pomegranate skins* lime, oil, tamarisk berries* and 
camel-dung are the productions of the country ; but turmeric, alum, and 
Munjeet are imported. The Iskhar is a low shrub, but my examination 
of it lias not yet led me to ascertain its botanical name. 

Paper is manufactured at Larkhana* but it is not of a very fine de* 
seri pi ion. Old fishing-nets and wrought hemp are beaten up in 
water with the charcoal obtained from the Iskhar, and lime: this 
is done in a pit large enough for a man to work in. A heavy wood¬ 
en hammer b the instrument employed, with a horizontal beam. 
This is worked by two men treading upon the latter, whilsl a third 
in the pit b occupied in placing the material under the hammer. 
These men are hired by the manufacturer for about twenty days at a 
time* but he makes the paper himself, from the above preparation made 
inlo cakes. This jg picked in pieces* and put into a cbtern of clean 
water. The manufacturer sits on the edge, and immerses a wooden 
frame, upon which is spread a fine roll of thin strips of bamboo, opened 
out by means of two pieces of wood at either side. Upon this the 
particle ft are allowed 10 settle* and the lateral pieces of wood being 
removed, the bamboo roll is inverted upon a clean board* and being 
rolled up, leaves the sheet of paper upon the board. After the paper 
is dried, it is rubbed and polished with a large stone. A finer kind of 
paper is made from pieces of China and Europe paper beaten up* 
instead of hemp. From twelve to fourteen quires of paper can be made 
in a day s the average price of it is from three to four quires per rupee, 
according to the quality. The poll-tax paid by each paper manu* 
faciurer was Es. 8-L2-0 per annum* 

Oil and sugarcane presses did not manufacture on their own 
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accmitat, but were employed by the Hindoos at four anna* per diem. 
They had to keep two bullocks, and paid a poll-tax of three rupee? per 
annum. The machinery employed i? a large wooden mortar, and 
rolling penile, turned by oxen,—simple, it la true, but nevertheless 
completely though slowly expressing the juice. About six and a half 
seer? of oil seed (mustard orsarson) are pressed at a lime, from which 
about a seer and a half of oil is obtained ; twenty-six seers of seed 
can be propped in a day, or six seers of oil* The seed, after pressure, 
is sold at one rupee per maund, as food for bullocks. With regard to 
sugarcane, the Goor is consumed in the country, but not refined into 
sugar, imported Clicence is crystallized by the shopmen in the usual 
simple way. Coarse leather is manufactured, and a common kind of 
sail, all over Cbaudookah. But I will proceed to notice 

TT. — CRIMINAL AND CIVIL JUMSPRUBENCE. 

The Mookhteearkars and Kardar$ were, under the ex-Aiueers, as 
much the Judges and Magistrates of their several districts a? the 
Collectors of Revenue. In the larger towns there were Kotwals, whose 
jurisdiction, however, did not extend beyond. The apprehension or 
detection of criminals devolved principally upon the injured party. It 
was a fixed rule that the Zumindar of any village into which the 
footmarks of thieves were traced should be held responsible for the 
value of the lost property* unless he could show that the footmarks went 
beyond it. If he produced the thief, the latter was deprived oft he whole 
of his property, and the surplus, over what was claimed by the person 
who had been robbed, was carried to the credit of Government i if the 
thief was a poor man, he was thrown into prison until his friends made 
good the claim against him, and the fine to Government, The Ameers 
made no allowance to their prisoners, but, unless supported by their 
friends, they were sent through the streets begging, and what they thus 
obtained, in excess to wlial was required for their bare subsistence, 
became the perquisite of the Kotwal of the town. Owing to the 
circumstance above alluded to, the Zumindar? of villages took care to 
have at least one tracker with them, and these were brought up to ihoir 
business from boyhood, and were generally very expert: thefts have 
been traced after an inlerval of time had elapsed, and to a distance from 
the place of perpetration, almost incredible,—through the running stream, 
over the newly ploughed field, through standing corn, over the hard 
soil of the desert, through the crowded town, and along the high road, 
the criminal was hunted down. This never-failing pursuit, combined 
with the rigorous treatment of prisoner?, tended greatly to the repression 
of crime, at least of a predatory nature. In cases of cattle-theft, four 
dines the number of cattle stolen was taken from tire thief, three-fourths 
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bring taken by Government ; but there was na regular scale of punish¬ 
ment! a fine where the prisoner was in tolerable circumstances was 
always resorted to, but otherwise a long imprisonment, as above 
described, and in some instances death was the punishment inflicted. 
The ordeal of fire and water was very frequently resorted to in 
cases where the prisoner declared his innocence, and there was 
no direct proof* The trial by water was as follows:- — the accused 
was placed under water, whilst a man shot an arrow from a bow 
as far as lie could : another man was sent to pick it up; and if 
the prisoner could remain under water until the arrow was brought 
back to the spot, he was declared innocent ; but if he lifted his 
head out before that time, he was presumed guilty* The trial by 
fire was, equally difficult: a trench was dug seven cubits in length, 
anti filled with firewood, which was lighted, and the accused, with his 
legs and feet bound with plantain leaves, had to go from one end to 
the other through it r his escape from injury deciding hia innocence. A 
Moonshee of my acquaintance declares he saw a man establish bis 
innocence in this way, in the presence of Mcer So htab, the father of the 
reigning Meerof Khyrpoor* The lifting up red-hot iron was likewise 
a satisfactory proof of innocence. The ordeal of fire was called in 
Sindee Churr, and that of water Toobee. Numerous fees were levied by 
the authorities during the detention of prisoners, and one-fourth of all 
stolen properly recovered was paid by the owner to Govern men I, who 
received, in addition, the fine imposed on the thief. Thefts were scarce,— 
much scarcer than they have been under the British Government. Al¬ 
though so severe towards comparatively small crimes, the Anrcers ex¬ 
ercised great leniency jn the mure serious offences: a man was held 
jnslified in murdering both parties when he had cause merely to suspect 
a female relation of adultery ; and should either party escape ai the lime, 
his life was taken at any future period when the aggrieved party might 
meet him. In other cases of murder, death was seldom the punish¬ 
ment awarded, confiscation of property and imprisonment being the 
more u^nal course, — the latter for an indefinite period, until the friends 
of the prisoner, or some of the numerous “ holy rtion” about the Court, 
sued for and obtained his release* Mutilation of the hand or car was 
occasionally inflicted, but the latter principally in eases of fraud on the 
revenue* * 

We will now turn Eo the time of the present Government. 

When it become known that the prisoner in jail was as well, and in 
many cases better o(T than the labourer, the cultivator, or the artisan ] 
receiving his anna per diem, and doing little, if any work,—feeling, too* 
that his family were comfortable al home, and that, in cases of theft, 
the properly was concealed, and ready for him on bis release, it 
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naturally followed that imprisonment lost all its terrors; and I am of opi¬ 
nion that many cases of cattle-theft occur, in which the sole object of the 
prisoner was to get his jail subsistence* This of coarse was owing to the 
suddenness of the change- but no great diminution can take place until 
the jait system is made more rigorous* If disgrace is supposed to be 
one of the consequences of imprison meal, that can hardly be the case 
when the punishment is carried out at Sbikarpoor, many miles from 
the residence of most of the prisoners. At present, top* all are worked 
together, live together, and sleep together; no reformation can take 
place, but much contamination; and even with more rigour but little 
can be effected until a classification of convicts is made. It cannot be 
supposed, either, that sepoys of the line, who guard the prisoners at work* 
can cate for the quantity of work done ; and this mode of guarding 
them prevents the services of the convicts being employed in the repair 
of bridges, fee. beyond the limits of cantonments. 

There are seven or eight police stations in Cbaudooknh, for the pre¬ 
vention and detection of crime, but they serve more as central points, 
to which the thieves may he taken when captured^ and where all the 
parties may be collected before being sent in to the Magistrate* 1 have 
observed that in most cases the perpetrators of crime have been in the 
first instance apprehended by the suffering parties unaided, . The police, 
however, are always ready and willing to give assistance, when applied 
for, but they must in a measure be dependent on men of the country, 
acquainted with the locality, and the language and customs of the 
people. 

I beg leave to refer to the criminal returns annexed (Appendix O), 
showing the number of persons apprehended, the number committed 
for trial by military commission, and the number of convictions by the 
Magistrate, and acquittals. Those summarily disposed of are cases 
in which the punishment awarded docs not exceed three months 1 
imprisonment; those requiring a greater punishment were originally 
confirmed by His Excellency the Governor, and latterly by the Judge 
Advocate Gene rah 

These returns arc for the years 1845 and 1846, made up yearly. 

From the abstract of these, it will be seen that the crime of murder 
was most frequent in the first hal f year of 1845,—they were all in cases 
of adultery ; but such murders have apparently become of very rare 
occurrence since the punishment of death or transportation has attended 
the crime. Numerous cases of suicide of women arc alleged to have 
lately arisen, but, from the attendant circumstances, it is much to be 
feared that the suicide is only nominal* It will not be so easy to stop 

a practice of such long standing as this barbarous custom,_to curb the 

feelings of a nation : the change must be gradual, and a less severe 

too# 
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punishment than that of death might preclude the necessity of conceal¬ 
ment, and render detection and punishment more certain, I would here 
observe, that when capital punishment is carried out the fact is nol, or 
was not always known to the friends of the criminal, owing to ihe 
execution taking place at Shikarpoor. An old woman once came to 
mCj asking what her son*s fate had been, who had been committed by 
me for trial for murder, I had received no information regarding the 
case since it left my court, and had to obtain the information from 
Shikarpoor: the man had been hanged two months before ! 

Assaults were slightly more numerous in 1846, but they were nearly 
all committed by HindoostaneeS. 

Robbery with violence was less in 1840, and in the present year there 
has been but one case. In the two years for which the returns are 
annexed, small bands of Beloochces were generally the perpetrators. 

A great increase is shown in the returns of thefts for hut this 

1 attribute in a great measure to the increased vigilance of the Police, 
which lias been very visible, and also to the people having acquired 
the habit of preferring their complaint at once, instead of trusting to 
their own resources; for at the present day, unless n tracker is sent by 
the Magistrate, lie generally contents himself with tracing for n few 
miles, and then declaring that he has lost the marks. They arc, too, 
bribed, and am not as well paid as formerly. It would, I think, be 
most beneficial to retain some of these men as Government servants 
in each district ; they are most valuable attaches to the police. The 
recovery of stolen property is now so uncertain that aper-centage would 
not he sufficient inducement for them to lake service. 

In 1816 there was a great decrease of petty cases,—these were small 
pilfering?, Ac,, principally in the town of Lurkhana. 

On the whole, the return is favourable, the cases being less, the 
apprehensions more, in 1846, than in the preceding year. The nnmber 
of convictions, too, had increased, notwithstanding that the Sindees, 
accustomed now to our courts, almost invariably plead “not guilty, 31 
and summon a host of witnesses for their defence, whereas formerly 
they seldom denied their guilt* 

The apprehension of criminals must soon solely depend upon the 
police, and other Government servants, for the Zumindars are daily 
becoming more averse to interference, even if they do not actually 
screen the offenders. The tracking system was a great preventive o t 
this listlessness, but its partial adoption might lead to much inju&tice, 
a& it would be easy for them to name any one against whom they had 
a spile as ihc thief, and make up a case of it. In ihe case of screening 
the thieves, they have not the same dread which they had formerly; for 
under ihe Ameers* any man who could be proved to have given food 
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or shelter to a thief, even without any guilty knowledge of or partici- 
pat ion in the crime* was held equally guilty until the capture of the 
robber,—his property was seized* and 3 ec was imprisoned; and unless lie 
eventually succeeded in apprehending the guilty party; he waa, equally 
willi the thief, a mined man. 

There is no doubt but that the Zumindars could be a most useful 
body to the Magistrate: they are men of influence in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, and are acquainted with the characters uf the villagers, who 
are mostly their own cultivators, or in some way connected with them. 
I have had frequent occasion to remark the degrees of alertness, in the 
pursuit of thieves and murderers, according \o the example set by the 
Zumindars. One instance will suffice : when ray treasury was robbed 
by the police sentry over it, I gave immediate notice through the dis¬ 
tricts. The Zumindars near Lark Is an a took no steps whatever, and the 
man got down to the jungles in the vicinity of the river. When 1 
arrived there myself, 1 found the Zumindars engaged in active search, 
and the whole country was up in pursuit. The man was ai last seen, 
and a villager attempted to seize him as he was getting into a boat to 
push off: in so doing the poor man had his hand entirely cut off by the 
robber, who was Anally captured by the Sin dees. There arc two prin¬ 
cipal causes of impediment to interference on the part of the Zuinin- 
dnrs h — 

Is*.—They do not like taking an active part in the investigation, for 
fear of becoming necessary witnesses in the case, and thus being 
Bumraoncdp first to the Kardfrr, and then sent to the Magistrate, which 
absence at certain seasons of the year entails much loss upon them. 

2nd .—-The Zumindars are frequently treated with considerable dis^ 
respect when engaged in the pursuit of thieves and others, I have 
already alluded to the inferiority and corruption of the trackers of the 
present day, owing to which, there is in some cases no reason whatever 
to call or the Zumtndar of a village to produce the thief, tho traces 
having been wrongly taken there. A case was brought before me a 
short time ago, where the pretended tracker turned out lo be the 
principal thief, but in the mean time be had thrown suspicion on, and 
caused much trouble to, many parties, but especially to the Zumindars 
of villages. When I first came to this district in 1841, the evidence of 
a tracker was rightly held lo be Hie best procurable, but now, in three 
cases out of five I consider it worthless. 

There arc no records to show the exact amount of crime under the 
Ameers; but as a fine was the invariable attendant of the detection, 
which few escaped, and these lines were entered in the accounts, ati 
approximation might be gathered from those documents. The requisite 
classification, however, would be a work of much time and trouble T but 
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we may re ly on the fad that the crimes of theft, cat tie-stealing; &c, 
were much rarer than at present* but murder, and crimes attended with 
violence, more frequent. 

Taking my estimate of the population of Cliandookah at 40,000 souls, 
and the annexed statement of crime* showing an average total of 
convictions, in the years 1845 and 1846* of eighty-one* we may calculate 
the proportion of crime at 1 in 494 for that period. 

The prisoners at Larkhana are confined in the fort, in the cantonments, 
under a guard of the Sind Camel Corps, and they receive an allowance 
of one anna per diem; witnesses detained receive from two to four 
annas per diem* according to circumstances. When the sentence is 
imprisonment with hard labour* the convicts arc forwarded to Shikar- 
poor to undergo the same. 

There were no established courts for the administration of civil justice 
under the ex-Ameers : suits were preferred in the first instance to the 
Mookhteearkaror Kardar, who sometimes settled them himself* but more 
usually referred the parties to the Kazee,ora Funchayet, or to Moaprifik 
selected by the parlies. 

The Kazee settled all disputes connected with hereditary properly, 
marriage claims, <fcc +t according to tlm rules of iMahomedan law. He 
decided which party was to taka the oath, and, having investigated the 
case, gave a written decision to the successful party, which was acted 
on. These documents were generally drawn out in a very careful 
manner, and had all the weight of a Mecr ? s Snni.nl. 

A Funchayet was assembled in the case of Hindoo litigants, and 
generally in cases where local customs were called in question> It con¬ 
sisted in the first place of all the Hindoos of the town, with the Moo* 
khee ot head trader presiding; but they generally selected a smaller 
number themselves* to investigate and decide on the case. 

Moousifife were appointed in other matters, both by Mahomedans 
and Hindoos, each party nominating two. This court conducted its 
proceedings in various ways, sometimes deciding according to written 
documents produced, and at other limes allowing the matter lobe settled 
by the statement of one parly made upon oath, when the other party 
consented. The office of Moonsiff was looked upon as one of honour* 
and complaints against their decisions were and arc very few. The 
most common way of deciding boundary disputes was by calling on one 
of the parties to mark it out* with the Koran upon his head* in the 
presence of the Moonsiffs* The proceedings of this court were likewise 
recorded* and given to the successful party* but no records of any 
decisions were kept by Government under the rule of the ex-Ameers. 

The same courts arc still assembled by the Magistrate* but I have 
found that where no local customs are concerned, and the accounts arc 
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not Very intricate, the people prefer the Magistrate to settle the case 
himself; and I very seldom had to assemble a court, except in cases of 
hereditary properly. 

Appendix P is a return of civil suits preferred in my court during the 
years 1845 and 1846, exhibiting the mode and nature of decision, and 
the amount of property under litigation. 

Sails connected with land arc in many cases very intricate, even 
where tile right to the land, is undoubted, in consequence of the various 
local distinctions of Zumindaree. One instance will suffice : I have 
already mentioned, under the head of land tenures, the fees called 
Wajah and Lapa. SJumiaduree. In some villages the sons of a deceased 
landholder divide the estate, each receiving the Lapa upon his own 
share, and all paying Wajah to the eldest, on whom it falls to entertain 
strangers, or Government officials visiting the village, fn others, 
again, the land is not divided, but the eldest son is considered the 
proprietor of the whole, and receives both Wajah and Lapa, the younger 
sons receiving portions of land to cultivate. On the death of the 
second generation, the intricacies involved may be imagined. Such 
cases are most satisfactorily settled by Moonsife. 

Having thus considered the six heads proposed, I shall conclude 
with a few 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS. 

The Native historians of Sind describe the climate as a delightful 
one, Upper Sind being warmer than Lower, but the mornings and 
evenings in both very cool, f cannot agree with them, however, in 
this respect; but Chandookah has been more healthy both for Europeans 
and Natives than any other part of Upper Sind, ft is, however, beyond 
the influence of the monsoon, and the hot weather continues therefore 
without intermission from the middle of April to the middle of October, 
unbroken by a foil of rain, and very trying to the constitution. The 
historians above referred to mention a third season, Bahar, or spring ; 
but the change from the cold to the hot wealher is scarcely gradual 
enough to warrant this classification. In June or July thunderstorms 
occasionally occur, with a fall of rain preceded by a duststorm, For two or 
three days previously the atmosphere is close, and loaded with fine dust; 
but immediately before the bursting of the storm, huge masses of dust are 
driven id black clouds before the wind, obscuring the whole surface of 
the counlry, and causing generally many severe accidents. These storms 
are not always attended with rain, but they serve temporarily to clear 
the atmosphere. The ranges of ihe thermometer do not indicate any 
great variation during the hot months, the mean temperature beinu 
about 96°. B 
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The cold weather h very pleasant and salubrious but attended tvith 
cutting northerly and easterly winds i frost and ice occur in the coldest 
months. 

In September and October ague and fever are common, and also 
rheumatism ; the fever is attended with great prostration of strength. 
Ophthalmia is likewise a prevalent disease. The district is frequently 
visited with cholera of a very virulent kind : in July 1645 I had occa¬ 
sion to be out in the districts when it was raging ; at one village, 
Kumber, twenty persons were attacked and died before noon of the day 
on which I arrived there, and all the country I found descried, the 
people flying to the foot of the hills to escape the scourge. In 1S46, 
cholera again visited the district, but in a much milder form : in Ap¬ 
pendix Q will be found a return of deaths from cholera in that year. 

The Larnyee dialect of Sindee is that spoken in Chandookah* and it 
differs much from the Sarliaikee, or that heard north of Larkhana, 
which latter is considered to be a dialect of Punjaubeen The Peisian 
language is that of the courts, and is understood by most of the principal 
Zumindnr?, and all the Hindoo officials. 

Appendix R contains some information not previously mentioned, 
viz. the number of ploughs and villages, of shops, and of the different 
kinds of artificers. 


Numbers, 
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APPENDIX A. 


Table thawing the Length, Breadth,, and Depth of the Canals in the 
Chamtookak Purguna, 
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APPENDIX B. 


Statement of the Number and Depth of Wells f and the Number of Minor 
Canals, in the Chandookak Pur git na. 
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13 

20 

31 

" a 

b 4! 

IS = 

JO 

Warali 

2 

23 

93 

20 

13 

S J 

iT "*^1 

11 

Kumkr _*...*.*.. 

46 

12 

8 


18 

40 

34 

40 

£■;= 

12 

IlnttftSi Derail 

33 

167 

U. ul 

3 iy 

% l 

C * 

13 

Shall poor 

43 

13 

56 

30 

123 

J5 E 

14 

Chujrali ,. 

3L 

21 

14 

22 

90 

si 

TJ 

15 

Wagian,*.,-. 

18 

11 

13 

25 

24 

-S 

tj 

16 

Lai Dfliivft .. 

ISO 

21 

320 

30 

46 

,S 

17 

Fufctehpoor . 

56 

2 

212 

35 

53 

■pi-4 

r£j 

IS 

Anderoonee Btemh 

20 

8 

36 

35 

6 

F—• 


TgUI. 

957 

261 

2,030 

... 

m 
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APPENDIX C. 


H'U 


|> 


Tabular Statement of Fees levied by the Ez 


1 

£ 

2 

S& 

Tupp&a. 

* 

Ob La titl * paying Cusb-riBL 

i_ 

s. 

If 

3* 

I 

m 

CO 

L, 

■ 

P. 

1 i 

-:r 

z a 

1 

a 

n 

1 

L* 

II 

E 

a 

as 

fc. 

*> 

P. 

1, 

ti 

I 

i 

■%/ ■ 

sf 
*=1 
i i 

I 

fl. 

£ 

l| 

„«- a 

H 

£ 

f 

n 

i* 

t> 

Pi 

s 

a 



ili. D. p. 

Rs. pu p. 

Ell. a- p. 

Us. a. p. 

Hi, ■- p 

ns. n. p. 

EEs. b, p. 

1 

Biiknpocr ,*..*.,*,** 

0 1 7 

0 0 4$ 

0 0 6 

0 0 7* 

a 0 9 

ooo 

0 4 4 

2 

Mil Lnhary ......... 

Do. 

Do* 

Do* 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

0 4 4 

3 

Ander&onee Uecrah- 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Da* 

Do. 

0 4 4 

4 

Lai Danya 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do. 

Da* 

0 0 9 

0 4 7 

£ 

An demon Gbar.„<. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do* 

Do. 

Do* 

Do, 

0 4 7 

6 

FuUchpoar .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

0 4 7 

fcr 

7 

NvaDemli ..... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 4 7 

8 

Rultab Derab . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do* 

Do, 

0 4 7 

9 

Mnksoodiih r ..n».i • 




No lands pitying Cash-rent. 

W 

Myl tforadj.. **.*.. 

0 l 7j 

0 0 4i 

0 0 6 

o o n 

Nose. 

0 0 6 

0 3 7 

11 

Myl Wngun +i+hih , i . 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

0 0 D 

0 3 JO 

12 

W*mh a *,.* h *..,.*., 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 0 6 

0 3 7 

13 

Khyrah Guchul .. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 0 9 

Do, 

0 4 4 

14 

Bheranee Ikerah.. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

0 4 4 

n 

Eumber*.,.......— 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Dq, 

Do. 

Do. 

0 4 4 

16 

C h tijr all Mtnt.T.tiHi 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 4 4 

V 

Esaw.... 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

Do, 

0 4 4 

18 

XeJfib Datah.,,... t ! 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

0 4 4 

19 

Xalah Shah 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do, 

Do. 

0 4 4 

* 

Lalnb (village). 




No lands pnymg Cash-rent. 


jf. B —Tins fees ou Kus^t erofit wen to Tirioun, being levied at diBbrtot rtle> In tlinostwarj 
IU- £0 lo Ha. 25 per I e J0 
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Ameers tit the Ckandvokah Purguna, on all Crops. 
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APPENDIX E. 


Statement of Land Cultivated, and Rent realized therefrom, in the 
Chandookak Purguna, in Middle Crop JSJ 4 , 


i 

Tuppns. 


CuJtivaltoti. 




JL 

E 

r 

S5 

Extent of 
CoitiTfl- 
tEo-n. 

Rem i!! cd lc 
A ppnlH*- 
mt^U 

i Hem inning 
fof Afge.^- 
llKtiUf. 

KCDt pftKl, 

including Pees. 

i 

Buknpoor ... + . fc+l . 

i|184« 

Bffgas. 

55 A 

Ikc^u. 

U29A 

Hs. 

2,6| I 

a, 

7 

P* 

7 

a 

MyI LnhoTY .. 

mvi 

4lii 

456 A 

J.043 

9 

4 

3 

Ainteroonec Bcernh ........ 

238* 

32J* 

20543 

425 

1 

S 

4 

La! Danp l+ . . . . 

%24m 

ISSifl 

2,061 

4,662 

2 

2 

5 

Anderoon Q}m .. 

992 

22Ni 

770A 

1,890 

12 

2 

C 

Futtehpoor . . 

1,500 a 

710H 

759A 

1,620 

15 

5 

i 

Nvtl Demli., r . r .„.„. + , i+ __ 

2,175 A 

454* 

1,720*3 

4,221 

6 

7 

a 

Ruttab Derail .... 

1,02513 

295A 

730}" 

1,636 

11 

8 

13 

NliIjlIl MiVLhckhMl _ _ _ 

204 A 

44H 

15943 

266 

9 

3 

JO 

Myl Morady .. . . 

2,393.-,, 

423A 

1,975A 

4,063 

n 

/ 

4 

1! 

Mjl liVftgtin .it...^J 

567** 

73A 

49443 

1,190 

14 

1 

12 

Wnrati *.»,+.«*.*. 

Si 4 A 

13H 

S0143 

581 

12 

9; 

n 

Ivhyrah Guduil,,,,,^, .****.+. . 

67G eV 

1031S 

48213 

MOO 

2 

3 1 

id 

Beronee Beemb .*.*.*,. 

1 P 05-J * J ff 

54944 

5Q4H 

1,032 

5 

10 

15 

Kutnber Kundw <.**,*.*.»,* k . H 
* 

mu 

30A 

043 H 

1,129 

15 

3 

is 

Chujrtih .. . 

250 

m 

24SA 

735 

14 

1 

17 


2331* 

to** 

22213 

595 

3 

a 

IS 

Dfltnb Kohawnr. 

&3* t b 

8A 

63 A 

225 

W 

5 

19 

Shah poor .. P ........ 

mi 

47H 

4GH' 

107 

13 

4 


Total. 

16,430 A- 

3,1 27 A 

13,003* : 

29,467 

14 

9 


>1emo.— Tuiit its above ... IU, 80,487 14 o 

Priit W Coitoa ujJJ. . i^ojj 0 j 


Gnatt Tote!.,.. tt», 50,401 7 10 


Value of Cotton sold, which was received in Button Es. 1 , 023 - 8 - 1 , Remarks. 
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APPEN 


Statement of Cultivation^ and the Land Revenue realized there 


i 

i 

I 

9 

Topptt, 

CulilTilian. 

Rent pnli1 F f Delud¬ 
ing Fms. 

Grain Receipt* for , 
Crnpa paj,'iLij In 
KiuiL 

s 

B 

□ 

1? 

d 

*. a 
c O 
if ^ 
w 
(4 

s 

II 

1- 

— S 

i s 

R 

1 

! 

6*5 
= a 

□ 

i 

V 

K 



Ece B nw. 



Ra. 

H - P- 

Kr K*. T. p. C. 

] 

Gakipoor... 

6,1/li* 

2,215 A 

3,926^ 

9.9S2 

4 5 

397 4021 

2 

VTjl Laifiavj 

10,585* 

2.<i5| 

1 VTJ 

7,93 

1,7.91-1 

u 3 

525 5303 

3 

AnHprfjdnefl Beera! 

2,036* 

849* 

l,IH6;,i 


S 0 

49 28 2 2 0 

4\ 

Lai Dunya 

2,670} J 

1,102* 

l,26S}3 

1 601 

8 I 

341 17 1 0 2 

* 

Anderocti Gliar ... 

mc;a 

1,019* 

-N7H 

1360 

1 2 

56 25 2 1 2 

G| 

Futtehpnor __ : 

2,2am 

1,334* 

948* 

£293 

IS 6 

60 47 1 30 

3 

Nlffi Derail .. . 

2.960 A 

1,664* 

1,295 

£, m 

F3 9 

293 2 0 3 0 

b RiiUnli Dt'rah ..... 

2,43 J j i 

1,213* 

1.221*6 

GG5 

3 H 

293 31 2 3 0 

9 Niviah Mnksocukh.. 

993 A 

793}1 

203}* 

S3 

13 10 

29 51 0 3 2 

JU 

Myl Motaujt ,_ 

7.443* 

66649 

6,776* 

10,-134 

2 G 

1,410 43 0 3 1 

] ] 

Mvt Wigan.,., h . 

11,313 

1,64 It} 

9,701* 

27,116 

S 9 

20 3020 

IJ 

Wnnih ****„„„„„. 

31 * 

2H 

2S*i 

46 

M 7 

212 15 0 3 0 

13 

Kliytth Gucbui .. 

89 j A 

660* 

235 

217 

t0 2 

75 22 1 3 J 

14 

[kroner Burr nil 

4 3J1 

24 H 

I7ii 

9 

1 4 

74 8 3 2 1 

15 

Kumber Kumlee.. 

9.3B5* 

1,313* 

9,07 Lfi 

10,666 

4 n 

354 10 2 1 3 

16 i 

Chujrmb . 

i,30fl* 

445* 

S3 If; . 

2,0-1-I 

9 9 

130 8122 

] 7 

L^ftW >. *■* 1 + ■ C fc .. m.m 4 , . 

-1,523.1. 

i.odsii 

3,42454 

7j723 

2 0 

J67 37 1 0 0 

2J> 

Da tah Kohawur . H 

-1 719*3 

234 ii 

24316 

106 

0 9 

136 51 1 I 3 

29; 

ShnUpoor... 

88* 

49* , 

39* 

24 

S II 

50 28 2 0 3 


Toll] ifc | 

«7,lwJ 

19,305^ 

47,827- 

1,04,816 

0 0 

4.688 53 0 0 0 
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DIX F. 


//•tw, i»i the ChandookaK Purgvxa, for the Autumn Crop, 1844* 


SoM from Grata lacelpt^ 


£n T. P. C 


333 47 
515 17 
33 48 
287 24 
53 6 
42 57 
249 41 
258 4 6 
29 4U 
1,356 3 
2 10 
224 33 
5 7 S3 
33 50 
33 J 48 
M4 32 
157 52 
121 7 
36 13 


0 

3 

2 

0 

2 

3 

2 

2 

3 

0 

1 

1 

3 

1 

0 

0 

I 

3 

0 


1 

0 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2 
3 
0 
2 
2 
2 
2 
n 
o 


4,233 17 2 3 2 


HeuUSEtd frrt-m Grt-ttl 
Sain. 

n*. 

4+ 

P* 

5 6,339 

7 

2 

it 8,115 

0 

5 

# 668 

14 

3 

? 5.987 

8 

7 1 

I 1,139 

12 

9 

1 967 

5 

B 

> 5.600 

2 

H 1 

1 5,202 

10 

2 

■ 631 

12 

H 

22,599 

7 

5 

t 79 

3 

0 

‘ 4.933 

S 

9 

1.168 

3 

10 

lj 726 

0 

10 

4,981 

3 

9 

I 2,081 

13 

0 

> 2.554 

2 

5 

1 2,835 

2 

9 

642 

5 

10 

77,294 

14 

2 


EaSflTif* of Grata 

RtecJpcji 


Ki% Ke, T. P + C, 


63 17 
0 48 
15 40 

53 53 
3 19 

17 49 
43 20 
24 45 

0 10 

54 40 

I 7 u2 

18 n 

17 46 
40 13 

19 22 
15 36 

9 45 
15 43 

II 15 


0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 
2 
0 

1 

0 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 

0 

2 

1 


1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
D 
1 

0 € 

2 tf; 

0 9 


Ttiifcl Clift Recfjpt| h 


455 35 1 0 2 


R&, a. 

16.371 It 
24,020 5 
4.551 
0 P 580 
3.030 
3.261 
7,734 
5,867 
685 
33.0,13 
27,19,. 
4,9#t0 
1,385 
735 
21.(517 
4.126 
10,'.'77 
2,941 
666 


6 
0 

13 li 

2 2 
0 5 

13 6 
10 9 

9 II 

e 9 

4 4 

14 0 
2 2 
& 8 
6 9 
4 5 
3 6 

14 9 


1,32,110 14 2 


m ® Ert ® ‘‘l 




























Numbers. 


APPEN 


Statement of Cultivation, and the Land Revenue realized there 


TuppiS. 


] Bukflpoor 
2 Mjl Lfthory 
3;Andfcnxm« Beerali.., 
A IjiI Danya 

S Andemon Gbir . 

ft Fultehpoor mm it* S 

7 Kyn Derail ,****»*...* 

8 Kuitali D<*rah 

9 Nftlob Maksood&h .. 
10-Myl Morady 

1 liMyl Wjtgtin.»~.*,. 

12 Warah.. 

1Khyrhli Guelwt h *.,. 
] nWonee Beemh h *,*. 
15 Kumber Kundee ** + *. 
JtiCliujrnh ,. 

1 ?Emiw.„. 


■ ■ mmmmmk + 


18 Dal ah Kehnwur 
Hi Shah poor. 


Ifiiiikl ■ + I 9 I 


Cultivation. 

Rent paid, InclcLd- 
sng ?fl». 

Gndn received for 
Cr&pa piyleff in 
Kind- 

c 

o 

3 

If 

-1 

fi 

= 

4 

ll 
~2 ^ 

- 1 
t3 ^ 

- 1 

x a 

5 2 

J 

1 

jfg 

ia 

1 

| 


BeeffM. 


Hi- 

a. 


Kt. Ki. T, P. C. 

1,638! & 

37IH 

1,267* 

1,343 

10 

B 

62 29 1 0 3 

482 J| 

176U 

305* i 

519 

9 

3 

27 320 3 

23fj 

6* 

mt 

63 

4 

10 

35 38 2 3 ii 

1,626* 

749* $ 

1,070*1 

1,501 

G 

7 

121 11 3 2 0 

4,922* 

1,060* 

3,802 fl 

7.329 

4 

10 

23 36 3 3 0 

1,3551* 

742* 

613f! 

781 

4 

4 

37 38 2 2 2 

3,698 M 

385* 

3,513* 

3,398 

1 

G 

387 5 2 3 0 

263* 

74* 

126*1 

183 

0 

9 

7 5 2 1 0 

16 in 

m 

14* 

24 

9 

8 

0 58 2 0 1 

3,579* 

775*5 

2,303*1 

687 

12 

10 

362 52 0 2 2 

1,233* 

170* 

1,030+3 

235 

3 

10 

62 54 0 0 1 

924* 

146* 

778 

1,206 

7 

0 

35 4133 

52* 

12* 

3DB 

175 

G 

l 


ovi 


OH 

5 

I 

11 


3,343* 

l*503fg 

1,839H 

3,371 

2 

9 

25 22 0 2 3 

22*1 

mmm a+• 

22 J 8 

188 

1 

9 

44 38 1 0 0 

947* 

387 * 

5 GO* 

1,382 

9 

9 

0 37 2 0 l 


12B 

S/M 

218 

7 

2 

0 31 1 2 2 

MB 

3* 

26 H 

117 

0 

4 

0 9 0 3 0 

24,550! S 

6,585H 

17.565* 

22.857 

9 10 

1,201 3" 3 3 1 
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BIX G. 


from, in ike Chuwloohah Pnrgutta y far the Spring- Crop, 


» 


SitTil tram the Grain 

RtmlEzed Groin 

m es. 

Kr. Kl. T. P. C. 

Ka< i, p. 

SO 56 I 0 3 

2.761 9 2 

21 24 3 3 1 

520 6 0 

35 18 0 0 0 

1,034 8 1 

112 4102 

3,291 I 0 

23 36 3 3 0 

693 9 7 

37 38 2 2 2 

1,231 13 9 

381 5 2 3 0 

11,883 14 1 

7 15 2 1 0 

201 7 U 

0 58 2 0 I 

30 1 2 

361 42 0 2 2 

8.987 3 10 

62 34 0 0 1 

1,563 6 4 

34 34 l 3 3 

776 7 U 

■ ■* 'fl 11 " 

V ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

■* ■ * i i ■ fc ■ s 

25 22 023 

"87 2 10 

41 38 1 0 0 

1,326 1 7 

6 37 2 0 1 

204 2 7 

N 31 1 2 2 

13 2 3 

6 9 0 3 0 

4 13 5 

1,239 -18 0 l I 

35,333 2 7 


Balance of Oram 
Receipt*. 


Kr, K*. T. P. C. 

i 3n (i o 
5 38 2 1 2 
0 20 2 3 0 
9 37 2 I 2 


6 0 0 0 0 


■ ■■■ ♦ ■ 

1 10 0 o o 


0 30 0 0 0 


*■ ■■ 


24 49 3 2 0 


# 


1015. 


Tala,! Cull Receipt*. 


III. a. p. 

4,103 3 IQ 
1,030 15 3 

1,117 12 11 
4,855 10 7 

8,022 M 5 
2,fil3 2 2 
15,281 15 ? 
384 8 8 
54 10 1(1 
0,67.1 0 8 
1,800 10 2 
2,042 i t | [ 
175 6 1 
5 lit 
4,161 5 7 
1,514 3 4 
1,586 12 4 
231 0 5 

121 13 0 


58,100 12 5 


102 * 
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* All resits of the Middle Crop rue in Ctmhr and therefore meaiunsd* 
t Uniing miilwd thfl detail* of mPMurnncrit and eifiizatknu I can give only llie Total* 
| It will be Boon that aft three ira^ona are gimi only for 1046 uml l"9-4*5. 
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APPENDIX I. 







m 





im 



A PPEX 


Statement of Cash Receipts in the Chan 


Hoadu, 

Laxj'I fterpmif. 

Rtver CttfUftffl*. 

Trtwti Dddtn. 

T&x&s. 

Liquor mid 
Drtifii, 


3U. 

H. 

b 

H*. 

n„ 

p ■ 

Its. 

1* 

p. 

TU. 

■ + 

P- 

Rj. 

4. 

p. 

January . . 

17,706 

12 

1 

235 

4 

<3 

2,112 

10 

0 

993 

13 

3 

755 

0 

0 

February.... ,, 

20,404 

B 

4 

ISO 

0 

0 

2.8 68 

4 

0 

llo 

7 

3 

755 

0 

0 

March ,.__ ,, 

20,651 

10 

2 

ISO 

0 

0 

2,868 

4 

0 

65 

1 

1 

1,084 

5 

4 

Aprjt ,,«* ■■ _ _ 

19,053 

3 

9 

130 

■0 

0 

2,866 

4 

0 

S3 

6 

6 

1,084 

5 

4 

May 

16,844 

12 

G 

ISO 

0 

0 

2,868 

4 

0 

40 

3 

0 

1.081 

5 

4 

June,* „ + 

19,971 

13 

S 

m 

0 

0 

2,863 

4 

0 

313 

13 

6 

1,034 

5 

4 

Jnty. 

14,738 

6 

6 

iso 

0 

0 

2,866 

4 

4 

82 

10 

4 

1,084 

5 

4 

August 

14,064 

14 

B 

iso 

0 

0 

2,863 

4 

0 

23 

If 

3 

1,084 

5 

4 

September . . „ 

14,640 

25 

1 

ISO 

0 

0 

2,863 

4 

0 

122 

14 

3 

1,081 

5 

4 

October ... 

11,101 

7 

7 

iso 

0 

0 

2,868 

4 

0 

44 

14 

3 

1,084 

5 

4 

Not ember.. a , .. 

9,3S9 

4 

1 

iso 

0 

0 

2,668 

4 

0 

329 

14 

3 

l r 094 

5 

4 

December. 

11,295 

5 

7 

120 

0 

0 

1,433 

2 

0 

479 

6 

3 

1,084 

5 

4 

Total.. 

1,92,953 

l 

D 

2,156 

4 

0 

32,560 

4 

Q 

2,735 

7 

2 

12,363 

5 

4 
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DIX L 


daakah PtirgtttiQ, during the Year 1S-J5. 


FIilierE^, 

GfeHni. 

1 : «* end 

Coisfii«al4d and 
Untlulindr 

JkH*Cc] 1 ancon a* 

Total. 

Ra + 

2L- 

P- 

rt 3l 


P 

Rs. 


P- 

R*. 

1, 

V 

R5. 

a- 

?■ 

Si. 

i. 

F- 

411 

0 

0 

25 

0 

0 

531 

7 

7 

5 

0 

0 

« . + 

■i 


23,106 

14 

11 

IBS 

0 

0 

45 

Q 

0 

1,107 

15 

6 


- 


17 

0 

9 

25,708 

3 

JO 

1(35 

0 

0 

455 

7 

4 

1,206 

15 

0 

104 

8 

6 

26 

13 

0 

26,803 

l 

5 

16/ 

0 

0 


-■ 


533 

11 

2 

29 

0 

0 

41 

8 

7 

24,045 

10 

4 

75 

i 

0 

-- 

- 


662 

10 

5 

4 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

21,767 

7 

G 

75 

4 

0 


- 


1,853 

6 

7 

26 

2 

0 

41 

6 

3 

26,419 

P 

4 

97 

10 

0 

... 

- 


556 

7 

3 

1 

0 

0 

24 

9 

9 

19,636 

5 

2 

170 

4 

u 

mm* 

• 


1,516 

12 

3 

32 

2 

0 

0 

1 

7 

19,9-10 

10 

1 

4(35 

0 

0 

1,536 

0 

0 

2,310 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

- - 

- 


23,216 

9 

8 

440 

0 

0 

394 

0 

0 

2,606 

12 

7 

60 

14 

0 

20 

12 

6 

18,891 

6 

3 

421 

2 

e 

304 

9 

9 

1,663 

5 

S 

► - * 

* 


36 

4 

3 

19,326 

I 

10 

445 

0 

0 

241 

4 

11 

2,245 

2 

7. 

31 

5 

9 

190 

7 

B 

20,567 

S 

1 

3,117 

3 

0 

3MI 

6 

0 

19,300 

3 

4 

306 

0 

3 

451 

0 

4 

2,69,134 

3 

5 

























APPENDIX J 


Statement of Actual Grain Receipts in the Chandookah Pit rg-iiuo, during 

the Year 1S45. 


Muuttii. 

i 

«s 

£ 

w 

5 

d 

JL 

w 

a 

$ 

m 

i 

c 

1 

3 

i 

JdJlOaiy . . .+ . ,.4**4,.4. 

490 

51 

2 

k * 

u 

February «^ * .. 

616 

57 

2 


2 

Maifdi ...... ............ 

3a 

30 

2 

I 

3 

April. h .. .. 

a a 

36 

3 

3 

May ..... .. 

i 

59 

2 


V 

June.. +1 t , + , 

73 

31 

3 

h4p 

o 

# * 

2 

j Hi? . 4 * H * + . t + . + 4 .. *. .. *, * + ,, „ * „, 

3 

46 


* 

1 

August..,,... ,. ..... 

a 


1 K 

* w 

* * 

v ■ 

September .... 

103 

S3 

* m 

2 

■ a 

October ,_* P p . s iB * 

15 

■ » 

m m 

- - 

K 1 

November ... + , ,, 

4 

59 

i 

3 

■ ■ 

December ..* . r , .. 

IS 

59 

i 

2 

1 

Tola! .... 

1,302 

, 43 

3 

3 

li 
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APPENDIX K. 


Statement of actual Disbursements in the Chntulook&h Pufgund, during 

the Ytrtf 1845. 


Month*. 

Pay of KartUrf 
& Eatabliihoicutii 

Other Eftpettsps, 

TduL 


fU* 

a. 

P 

R*. 

ft. 

fh 

ti*. 

«. 

P‘ 

January .. 

1,833 

0 

0 

905 

13 

3 

2,793 

13 

3 

Fehrimry h k . 

1,773 

0 

0 

570 

15 

5 

2,349 

15 

5 

March . . - .« . ,,*„***,*.« 

1,773 

0 

0 

631 

4 

11 

2,404 

4 

11 

April t p *..«**.*'* * 

1,773 

0 

0 

496 

3 

r> 

2,369 

3 

6 

, p ) . . . r i 1. 1 * I i t 1 « ■ 1 

1,773 

0 

0 

547 

9 

5 

2,320 

9 

5 

June *»* * . k* ». *»*»- * #* * * 

1,773 

0 

0 

653 

3 

1 

2,431 

8 

1 

July.. * * * ^ * * «* - < m 

1,092 

0 

0 

255 

6 

7 

1,947 

6 

7 

August ... . * *, - . * i - i . * * .« 

1,645 

0 

0 

536 

9 

4 

2,181 

S 

4 

September 

1,015 

0 

0 

G91 

7 

3 

2,306 

7 

3 

October 

1,079 

9 

2 

368 

12 

1 

2,543 

5 

3 

November . 

1,692 

0 

°l 

1,664 

11 

0 

3,356 

11 

0 

December* *, . .,*,**.*** * 

1,692 

0 

0 

1,360 

15 

2 

3,052 

15 

2 

Total .... 

20,713 

9 

2 

9,254 

3 

0 

29,967 

12 

2 




























Statement of the Quantity of Seed per fkega ; the Average Produce ; the Number of Waterings ■ the Quantity of Mn 





J® £El 1™* ilfil "lid r | JQ da*T ®P!A 
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APPENDIX M. 


Comparative Statement of the. Cultivation of the Principal Grains it, the 
Chandookah Purgtma, taken from the Returns of the Spring, Mid- 
die, and Autumn Crops, 1645 and 1346. 


Greirii, 

Spring Crop. 

Autumn Crop, 

Midd!§ Crop. 


iS-f5. 

1844. 

184j. 

1846. 

i m* 

1846. 

Peas 

Usjeginr. 

4,690 

Ik^Eni. 

5,083 

Bctgu. 

* B 

Beegtc* 

Becgn*- 

B ri 

Bcc’gft*. 

B i 

Bailey , ,. . 

4,631 

4,246 

* ■ 


+ T 


Wheat w 

4,200 

4,250 




B % 

Gram 

3,000 

2.460 

B !■ 


■ ■ 

* * 

Mustard , + . * 

1,500 

30 

.. 

b i 

* * 


Gootnmsfar P . 

9 

11 

■ 

* i 

+ ■ 

m m 


Jawaree 

1 ■ 

, . 

30,064 

5 / ,od 0 j 

m m 

« sB 

Rice. 


» ■ 

40,000 

34,000 

•r n 


Bajrre ...... 


1 s 

6,757 

11,892 

* ir 

B B 

Moong...... 


I ■ 

2,500 

3,470 : 

B ■ 

■B # 

Kocmjnd .... 

,. | 

■ B 

1,427 

2,250 

w m 

1 B 

Mamlawah .. 

Cotton . 

" 

m m, 

124 

250 

.. 

s 

tfa ■ 

* ■ 

' " 

■ ¥ 

8,475 ! 

7,239 

Sugar . + h , .. 

■ * 

BP ■ 

rfc m 

m + 

223 

106 

Tradign . 

■ 1 

B * 

■ + 

■ * 

19 

10 


103 * 


i«t*on» 1845 and 1816, 
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APPENDIX N. 


Table showing the Estimated Relative- Value of the undermentioned 

Crops to the Cultivator* 


Crops. 

Rent uf Land, €t#st 
of Seed. Watering, 
ps nd Luboijr per 
B«g*. 

Mcmjrfl Value of 
PmducL: per 
Beega, 

Estimated Profit 
per Uccgii- 



p. ; 

Hi. 

a. 

p- 

Hi. 

L 

P' 

Sugarcane .. ,.. 

GO 

0 0 

90 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

Tobacco .. 

8 

0 0 

25 

0 

0 

17 

0 

0 

Cotton (Bosce) . , , r T , , . . . 

4 

0 0 

12 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Cotton (Sailabec) 

5 

0 0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

Rice . 

4 

*8 0 

18 

0 

0 

13 

8 

p 

PeaSj *.. 

3 

8 0 

10 

0 

0 

6 

8 

0 

Wheat . 

4 

€ 0 

10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

Jowarce + * . . s .« . 

G 

0 0 

10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

Bajree ., *. 

4 

0 0 

7 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 
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APPENDIX O. 

t, 



$ 








1646, I 1845 
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* 


Abstract Statement of Crime ascertained to have been Committed within 
the Number of Persons Apprehended t the Number Committed for 
by the Magistrate* 


Number of ftBd of Pcraom A[]ptvbendc4 fdf 


Mouth i. 

iZ 

£ 

T2 

3 

S 

3 
% 

4 

3 

3 

•2 

ES 

'S 

1 

- \ 

■z 

** 

I 

3 5 
> 1 
.■= 

ja u 
t5 -lj 

at 
i *5 

fi 

! ■ 

< 

9 

1 

ik 

H 

1 

“ 

a 

<■ 

o 

d 

Ik 

S - 

? 3 

S B . 
- £ 3 

fj s 

,rs 

j 

J 

i 

*- 

" 

= 

E 

u 

i. 


m 

i 

1 

V 

| 

£. 

O 

* 

£ 

E 

- 

i 

* 

i 
^ ■ 
w 

■ 

| 

- 

ja 

o 

= 

» 

1 

£ 

£ 

January .... .. 

S 5 

.. 

1 “ fa 


.. 



.. 

a « 



.. 

fa 1 


L. 



Fv brnarv 

1 1 











6 

7 

3 

3 



March ....... + 


+ * 



■ * 

2 

3 

a a 

i ■ i 



3 

3 



i 

i 

April __. 








1 

2 



4 

4 

5 

7 



May *.*,*+, 




































June *, + , , + „ .. 

i 1 













1 

X 



. Ill v 

l 1 











2 

2 





W V T ' ------- 


















VugOiit * , + .1 


















^ntf mber .... . 

fa ■ 

fa + 

■ fi 

1 

i 

1 

3 

a- a- 

m u 



5 

3 

5 

9 



October 

1 1 

■ + 

fa- fa 

..: 

* + 



1 

i 

i 

l 

3 

3 

3 

. 3 



November . 












o 

2 

6 10 



December .. . k . 



1 ■ 


■ ■ 

1 

2 

1 

i 



1 

1 

3 

' 5 

} 



Total, 1845.. ‘ 

7 9 



1 

i 

4 

6 

3 

4 

i 

l 

20 

28 

2838 
1 1 

i 

i 

January ....*. , 

B fa - 

+ - 1 

1- * 


.. 

1 

f 





4 

$ 


6 

.. . 


February , + H * * + 

■ fa fa 

fa « 

■ fa 


. i 

li 

’ 1 





1 

i 

8 

12 



March .. . lf ; 

2 3 





1 

5 





1 

2 

1 

1 

■ i 


April _ 












1 

1 

3 

3 



May . . 

J 3 











1 3 

4 

3 

2 



June s 

fa a a 

fa 4 






1 

1 



1 

1 

4 

; 

. ■ 


J uly. ........ i. 








1 

1 



3 

4 

3 

7 

.. 


August .. . 





■ 4 



■fa a- 

fa a 


fa fa 

2 

2 

1 

1 

4 r 


September.,.. ! 

2 2 

l 

i 


. ^ 

1 ■ - 


l 

1 


fa fa 

2 

2 

6 

7 

1 

i 

October ***.*. . 

L . 

■fa a 

c * 





* ■ 

4 fa 


■ fa 

1 

2 

4 

■1 

a ■ 


November.. 








1 

1 





1 

1 

R fa 


December *. B . : 

1 1 

fa ■ 






I 1 

1 

1 


- ■ 

2 

4 

3 

3 

i fa | 


Total, 1846.. i 

5 9 

i 

1 

1 fa 

* fa J 

3 

7 

5. fi 

“■ a 

a + 

2131 

40.51 

1 

i 
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the Chandookah Purguna^ during the Years 1845 and 1846* exhibiting 
Trial by Military Commissi&n*, and the Number C&nvxcUd or Released 


tEicra. 


5^ : 

-p 

T - T » 

If 1 


SI 

U 


P 

w 

i 

a 

"3 M> 

u % 
>» 


6 

16 

a 

11 


2 

3 

► -i 

13 

10 

10 

7 


8 

18 . 

9 

14 


2 

3 

IS 

11 

IS 

10 


How disposed of. 


By 

MiHtarv 

Commia- 


e" 

I 


By the Magistrate. 


it 

-u i 
± 

H - 


I 

£j*L 

l'= 3 

i = s 


9 

8 

9 


1 

3 

3 

4 


l e 

Q 


is 

1 

2 
2 


Remarks. 


>5 escaped untried. 


) escaped untried. 
1 ditto ditto. 


I sent lo Magistrate of 
M eli ur. 


13 


15 


35 


105 


39 


33 


21 


7 escaped, 1 transferred. 


10 

II 

5 
4 

6 
6 
7 
3 

14 

0 

2 

6 


15 

15 

n 

4 

9, 

9. 

12 

s’ 

15 

7 

2 

9 


r 


10 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 

9 

2 

8 


1 1 


80 


111,11 4 


42 36 17 1 
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APPENDIX P. 


Return of Civil Suits decided by the Deputy Collector of Larkhana, 
during the Years 1845 and 1846, exhibiting the Mode and Nature 
of Decision, and the Amount of Property under Litigation. 



January 
February 
i March 
April *. 

May.... 

June.. 

July,. 

August 
September 
October * 

November *„**....*.[ 
December 

Total, IB 15.. 


January + 
February . 
March .., 
April 

May ../ 

June_ 

July. 

August. * T 
September 
October r 
November 
December. 


1 #»■ S t -b 

' ■ « i » t i 

!■ * ■ i m w m 


■ * + ■ I- -fa 


+ •* fa i fa ■ 


■ i ■ i * ■ ■ «i 


Total, 1840. 


■ 

1 fiu h iff timia. 

Nature ci 
t Je-ci t jocL. 

By whit 
Court. 

Amount of Pr 

fc* 

1 

0. 

k 

£ 

j 

= 

i 

A 

a 

l 

U| 

1 

>. 

S 

c. 

a 

3 

1 

-e 

CaJhp 

Co mpanv't 
Rupees. 

Hi 

5 

10 

1 

15 

1 

165 0 

t 

■ 8 

3 

3 

2 

8 


216 0 

C 

3 

2 

1 


I 3 

. j 

220 0 

C 

3 

.. 

2 

I 

2 

i 

34 0 

0 

1 


1 

. 

1 

,. 

r ■ im 


HI 

5 

3 

o 

10 

■ a 

71 0 

n 

3 

2 

* s 

I 

3 

■§■ -fa 

250 0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

j- . 

2 

1 

1,250 0 

u 

i l 

] 

1 

i 

r 

L . 

1 

» 

.* 

l 0 

0 

■ 

1 

1 



1 

l 

9 T 

207 0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

L. 

3 

u a 

J 40 13 

0 

.13 

23 

23 

7 

50 

3 

2,554 13 

0 

3 

lj 

2 


3 

a a- 

50 0 

€ 

1 

1 


r . 

1 

, . 

■ 9 * e 


2 

■ s 

2 

r m 

2 

■ ■ 

• B « 4 


2 ! 

1 

1 

»■ fa 

2 


* * m v 


3 


■2 

1 

2 

1 

57 0 

0 

9 

2 

3 

4 

9 

■ « 

218 0 

0 

5 

■. 

4 

I 

S 

■ i 

36 S 

3 

3 

1 

2 

. . 

3 

+ a 

64 8 

0 

3 

2 

1 

,. 

3 

a- * 

fi 0 

0 

1 


1 

- 

1 

1 

+ -fa i a- 


9 

4 

2 

3 

9 

-- 1 

Z70 ' b 

0 

11 

r,; 

20 

9 

40 

1 

733 13 

3 


Land, 


4,954 
im 
3,00ft 
10 
40 
954 
23 

m 

■ ■ ■- ■§> 

10 


MwceLU- 
neouft Pro¬ 
perty. 


1 house. 
1 house. 


0 T.21P 


32 

' S OD 
268 
200 
3,031 
3,094 

ISO 

236 

122 


2 houses. 


1 house. 

1 house. 

14 houses. 


■ + ■ s 

■ * - « 


B ■ | 

1 * f! i 


10 house*. 


25 housed. 
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APPENDIX Q. 


Return exhibiting the Number of Deaths from Cholera in the Putguna 
of Ghandaokaht during the Year 184fL 


DUlrfcti. 


Hindoos. 


I 


Muaul- 

IfllAli 


Total. 


Grand 

Total, 


GcmwJ NA ta 14 gf Dhirict. 


1 


Myl Lahory 


2|Bnkapoor 


3 Nva Derail 

4 Lai DariyA, 


SAndercoo Ghor , 

(i An deroonec Boerah 
7 IChvmh (jurliul .. 

Mtuctab Detail 


fr 


ID 

11 


[Cumber. 


Chujrah . * . 
Myl Morndy . 
12fMyl’W*gTm . 
]3lWtrfth 
14 Maksoodah * 


15 

3b 


Shah poor ,. 
X alali Data 


22 38 


r. 


Total.. 


27 


131 


ID 

1 

IP 

3 


8Q 

20 

SD 

10 

9 

■ + S- 

04 


9 

118 

05 

3 


30 113 03 


46 91 

... 

13 24 

25 

1C 

12 

3 


45 


tiy 


574 


121 


80 150 

i9 no 


20 

14 


52 

19 

2b 


2 

9* 

22 


4 The town of Lurkhana is in¬ 
cluded in ihis district. Most 
of the villages are <m the 
banks of the duals, aud 
there is much low land and 
swamp, 

1-13 A great deal of Low land* with 
rice cultivation. 

High laud, no swimp. 

43!Villages on the Nnrah p and low 
laud between that and the 
Indus, 

51 Low, between the Narah and 
Indus* 

15 Open country, to north of the 
Ghar. 

18 Ditto ditto, high land. 

4 As Above: these ciuu?b were 
people taken ill when absent 
from their houses, 

17b Low land j much rice cultiva¬ 
tion, 

12 On the Ghftf, 

243 Much low and swampy land* 
132 Ditto ditto ditto* 

4 Mostly desert* 

Bordering on the Desert j high 
and open land. 

27 Hig.li land, north of the Char. 
l!> Ditto ditto ditto. 


292|705 3til 


1,065 
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APPENDIX R. 


Table exhibiting the Number of Villages and Shops, of Ploughs and Arti- 
Jicers, and Trades, in the Chttndookah Purguna, for the Year IS46, 


Shop#, 


Aniflctii and Trades. 


1 

ft 

% 

TitppUt 

1 

> 

■o 

6 

A 

4 

i_ 

— 

£X 

i 

L; 

B 

g 

3 

I 

J* 

k 

w 

■ r—■ 

5 

g 

£ 

Vi 

n 

O 

A 

i 

1 c 

Cl 

; t 

5 

T 

i 

j- 

-+ 

- u 

- 

m 

E 

_± 

o 

u 

1 

is 

s 

- 

- 

z 

fi 

i fi 

1 

M 

■L 

= 

i 

- 

E 

_£ 

u 

L” 

a 

. o 

2 

u 

0 

3 

O 

I 

Buknpoor .. . ,+ * „. 

35 

14 

290 

i 2 

2 

an 

15 

IS 

35 

113 


f 

1*5 

224 

2 

Mjl Lubory ............ 

IS 


00 


3 

20 <i 

6 


6 

27 


■ * 


13 

3 

Nva Dtrnti .. . + , .. 

30 


25 

- -s 

50 

1052 

12 

4 

11 

4S 

& 

1 + 

2 

45 

4 

Kliymh Gueluil,. + , 

36 


113 

I 

6 

4-18 

u 

4 

13 

70 



a. > 

42 

5 

Andenoun Ghnr.. ^* + * r . 

11 

[*- 

35 

.. 

22 

300 

! 4 

' 2 

3 

13 




10 

6 

Xd&h Dratftl] ..,,, 

1 t 

1 * 

36 

r , 

40 

10D 

0 

2 

2 

39 




1 30 

7 

MaksQBcInh .. ♦. „ . + - 

9 

'* ¥ 

16 

' P 

23 

MS 

4 

I 

3 

16 

1 


- r 

10 

8 

Mjl Morauly . 

35 


251 

1 

4 

$31 

27 

6 

27 

13-1 



V P 

131 

& 

Esaw ........ 

H 

■» if- 

34 

1 

4 

260 

#r 

/ 

1 

4 

29 

- - 

m 

J 1 

22 

10 

W*ni ... — 

15 

<. 

3S 

1 

2 

216 

6 

2 

!> 

26 




24 

11 

KLimber . . . .. 

II 

3 

1 63 

i 

9 

M2 

7 

4 

fi 

66 

. 


P * 

45 

12 

Rut tub Derfib . + * + 

31 

r ■ 

IP 

1 

52 

464 

7 

2 

7 

45 


m 

p + ' 

49 

13 

Stmbpoor ..„ a . 

34 


26 

l 

14 

M3 

3 

1 

5 

22 

.. 



14 

14 

CbujtAli _ 

14 


77 


3 

3.j 6 

7 

4 

g 

20 




*>£ 

15 i 

Wttgnn .. 

10 

1 

46 

1 

46 

135 

* 1 

7 

2 

10 

30 


* # . 

t + 

u -1 

34 

15 

Ld Dariys... 

39. 

■ §■ 

07 

1 

95 

900 

12 

2 

IS 

40 

1 * 

P IT 


92 

17 

FultebpEwr . T . , 

24 

4 + 

51 

, ,, 

M 

5S2 

13 

3 

IS. 

12 



1 6 

53 

IS 

Atideraonee Becnh . 

14 


£9 


7 

120 

6 

1 

3 

19 

.. . 

' ■ , 

p -P 

13 


Total .... 

m 

IS 

I37S 

11 

103 

7733 

160 55. 

loo; 

rsi 

“I 

T 

J7J 

381 































































ROUTES FROM KURACHEE 


TO 

MOOJ, TATTA, JERRUK, SUKKUR, KOTREE, KAHUN 
SONHEEANEE, FEROZEPOOR, RAMNUGGUR, 


LIEUTENANT COLONEL J. HOLLAND. 

■Xrrm O&JLiLLST mill HfFASTRlf, 

quartermaster GEJTERAL of THE BOMBAY army. 


NOTE. 


The Following Routes, having been included; in Political Selection No. XV., 
containing Miscellaneous Information connected with the Province of Kutcli, 
are omitted from this Selection :— 

Front Bhooj to Hyderabad, via Lukput_ 

From Bhooj to Hyderabad, vUk Vingur and Raoma Bazar. 

From Bhooj to Hyderabad, via Ralliaree and Wunga Bazar. 

From Bhooj to Sukktir, rid Vingur and Buddcena. 

From Bhooj to Sukkur, vid Bailiaree and Wunga. Bazar* 

From Bhooj to Tatta, rid Lukpiit. 

From Kuruchee to Bhooj, phi Charm* Ooptana, and Kota*ir. 


FROM OK ESA TO HYDERABAD. 

ORNKJUL DIRECTION, WXW, 
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BE ESA TO HYDERABAD, via VEER A WOW AND ISLAMKOTE. 
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PR0M HYDERABAD TO JODHPOOR, BY dMERKOTB AND BALHEER. 
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FROM HYDERABAD TO SUKKUR, BY THE LEFT BANK OF THE INDUS. 
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FROM KURACHEE TO ITOJA JAMOTK, via SHAH U1LAWUL, 
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FROM SUKKUE TO KOTREE (GUNDAVA), BY SHIKAR POOR AND KIJNDA. 
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FROM BUKKT'R TO RAMNUGGUR, ON THE CHENAJ3 RIVER, BY MOOLTAN AND JIIDNG. 
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